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Nort the least of those recommenda- 
tions which attach to the British Consti- 
tution, as determined in modern times, 
is its power of self-conservation. It has 
withstood the violence and fully of Kings, 
whose most sacred duty was to guard it; 
it has baffled the madness of the people, 
whose criminality could run to no great- 
er excess, than an attempt to overthrow 
it. A Constitution constructed for fair 
weather only, for a state of quictude 
and tranquillity, can never be put in 
competition with one that bas weathered 
the storms and: gusts of infariate pas- 
sions, and has stood ;—from its own in- 
nate power and stability. 

When the Sovereign assumed autho- 
rity to direct the branches of the Legis- 
lature, what they should discuss ; and 
to prohibit them from intermeddling 
with certain national departments ;— 
when the King peremptorily ordered cer- 
tain bills to be passed—to a day—to an 
hour, and threatened Mr. Speaker with 


pliance ;—when the Monarch went in 
person to demand representatives whom 
he supposed had offended his preroga- 
tive,—all rational minds must have con- 
cluded that such a Constitution could not 
last long. It was violated by the very 
public Officer who was the head of it r 
it might endure for a while ; but it musé 
be renovated, or it must crumble into 
dust. When the Legislature was sur- 
rounded by turbulent mobs, and ‘ the 
majesty of the people” pretended to 
impose on what should be a free assem- 
bly, the necessity of enacting laws to 
this, or to the other effect; when the 
rabble prescribed their own will, as the 
directory of Legislative councils ;—it 
needed no spirit of prophecy to foretel 
the dissolution of a Constitution so ine 
sulted,—if it could tolerate such insults, 
The History of our Country is marked, 
occasionally, by both these extremes, 

ihe metropolis saw Jack Cade strike his 
sword on London Stone as King of the 

City, to the destruction of every thing 

respectable, and worth living for; and 

Jack has bad successors, in will, many ; 

and some, in deed. If ignorance may 

be pleaded in excuse for the followers of 
such insurgents, it cannot be pleaded on 

behalf of Public men; and if the wearer 
of the Crown disgrace it extremely, the 

Monarch mast abdicate ; but the Consti- 
tution shall survive, 

The British Constitution was perfect- 
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of the House of Hanover ; and since that 
time it has seen rebellions, arising from 
difference of opinion in respect to the 
proper object of loyalty ; but, it has seen 
ho general rising of the people for the 
purpose of setting aside any part of the 
established Government, the Legislature, 
the acting powers of the State. 

In fact, the people, of themselves, 
have no desire of destroying the machi- 
nery of the State: they know also, 
that their occupations in life do not 
qualify them for the highest duties of 
the highest stations: they have seen 
the dreadful consequences of Anarchy 
in another country ; and they are aware 
that no possible advantage, to be de- 
rived from similar confusions, could 
compensate a thousandth part of the 
miseries inevitably attendant on popu- 
lar commotion. If guilt may be sepa- 
rated from crime, the guilt of disturb- 
ing the public tranquillity, rests with 
those who stimulate the people. We 
do not say, that the people are not cri- 
minal ; because, it is the duty of all 
men, and of every man, to preserve 
the public peace; but, we say, that 
those who suggest to the populace, 
what they would never otherwise have 
thought of—who by such suggestion, 
reuze their passions, while they lull 
their reason—are guilty in a super-emi- 
nent degree, as well of the crime, as of 
its consequences, 

We are too much citizens of the 
world to acknowledge the justness of 
the phrase ‘* natural enemy,” to admit 
that ove nation is the “ natural enemy” 
of another; yet, we confess, that our 
feelings revolt at the idea of mimicking 
the devices of our Gallic neighbours. 
Whoever is so misled is a disgrace to 
this country ; and should be banished 
from its civilized society ;—but, that 
any Englishman, or any number of 
Englishmen, should adopt as their own 
the mischievous, the bloody insignia of 
Gallic insanity, is what we never could 
imagine, and cannot contemplate with- 
out horror, Are we redaced to the 
dire necessity of displaying colours un- 
known to us, unacknowledged by us ? 
Or do the honest badges of Britain 
start from meditated crime against her 

aceable citizens? The signal for 
shedding blood was the tri-coloured 
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flag :—crwel insult on the feelings of 
Britons! yet, happily, this folly pre- 
served our national colours from such 
disgraceful pollution. 

And it was then, to the brave de- 
fenders of their country (our sailors, 
principally) that this flag was displayed 
as arallying token! The very flag against 
which they had exerted all their ener- 
gies for many years, which they never 
saw without giving chace to it, and to 
which they had sworn enmity times 
without number, till they had driven it 
off the seas ? Precious infatuation, that 
chose this flag for its standard!—the 
livery of Orleand for the ensign of Bri- 
tons ! 

This was done openly ; shame did not 
blush, nor did the weakness of come 
pupction betray a latent reserve of Bri- 
tish sentiment; but, the machinations 
which were proceeding in private, were 
such as the public could have no suspi- 
cion of. The metropolis stood in sus- 
pense when the populace were assem- 
bled, but little thought of the main 
spring and object which caused that as- 
semblage. The Reports submitted to 
Parliament by the Committees of both 
Houses, have disclosed so much of this 
secret proceeding, as prudence permits 
at present; enough to convince the ci- 
tizens of London that they have had an 
ESCAPE from the extreme of violence ; 
—from seeing their city the seat of tur- 
bulence and contention, of bloodshed 
aud battle. In this, too, the nation is 
included; for had London become the 
prey of the revolters, every city and 
town would have followed its fate, and 
the calamity would have been general, 
not to say universal, and moreover, 
universally destructive. 

For it cannot be supposed, that men of 
property would have yielded that property 
without a struggle, would have seen the 
dependence of themselves and their fa- 
milies torn from them by the rude hand 
of lawless violence, without endeavour- 
ing to arrest that hand, and to repel 
that raffian power which exerted itself 
in destruction aud ravage. Could those 
who so lately stood forward to defend their 
country from foreign foes, so soon for- 
get every military emulation, and hide 
themselves from invaders, because those 
invaders were domestic? The thing is 
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impossible ; hence must have arisen con- 
flicts, attack and defence, murder and 
resistance, civil war, with all its hor- 
rors, carried into the heart of the coun- 
try, and not a family safe from the ag- 
gression, and plunder, and revenge, 
and blood-thirsty malice, of its own la. 
bonrers, of rival townsmen, of secret or 
acknowledged enmity, in every form. 
The metropolis, the nation, has the 
greatest cause to rejoice at the failure 
of this bloody plot; and if language ad- 
mitted a superior degree of comparison, 
those unwary wretches who would have 
been drawn in to commence these hor- 
rors, have still greater cause of rejeic- 
ing; for, it cannot but be supposed that 
thousands were incautiously giving coun- 
tenance to the revolters, and might have 
been excited to action, who had no such 
original intention ;—and it must, in 
charity, be hoped that among those who 
were parties to the scheme, there are 
not a few who in their cooler moments, 
shudder at the thought of the mischiefs 
their design included in its execution. 
True it is, that Religion, with its sanc- 
ticus, had been rejected and ridiculed by 
those duly initiated at the Clubs ; never- 
theless, no man can absolutely banish 
conscience ; it is an integral part of him- 
self; and where conscience still exists, 


* Religion is of a nature to return, to revi- 


sit the individual, not seldom by power- 


ful compunction, 


Nor can we easily persuade ourselves 
that Patriotism, also, would not have 
revived in many a British bosom, terri- 
fied at the consequences of error, and 
shrinking from the contemplation of un- 
expected scenes, The sightof a coun- 
try destroyed, would have swam before 
the eyes of ail but the most hardened, 
while life endured, These, then, have 
the utmost possible reason to be grateful 
to whatever power prevented impending 
evils, They ought to feel the duty of 
making every possible amends to their 
country, though the evils did not take 
place ; and to atone for their participa- 
tion in crime, though, happily, they 
were spared the guilt of actually com- 
mnitting it. 

It is known to our readers that we 
have formerly acknowledged an acquaint- 
ance with the manceuvres of the affiliated 
{lubs, many years ago known under the 


denomination of JACOBIN. Accident 
brought us acquainted with them, by 
means of one of their chiefs; and it 
seems that the same plans are now pur- 
suing by the same means under another 
name. What were Jacodin clubs are at 
present Hampden clubs. They were 
scenes of riotand noise ; they gave oc- 
casion to ribaldry and treason in the form 
of songs, toasts, mock speeches, and 
other ludicrous exhibitions, They went 
further ; for some of the most treasonae 
ble songs were sung to the tune of 
** God save the King” and ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,”' in order to disguise from casual 
hearers the true purport of the senti- 
ments uttered, We, therefore, can be- 
lieve all, and more than all, disclosed by 
the Reports, though we wonder much at 
the mere dull spirit of imitation and 
repetition, which coudescends to renew 
what has so long been scouted even by 
the refuse of mankind. 

But, the Jacobin clubs of fermer 
years had a prodigious advantage in the 
patronage they derived from France: 
they had French agents among them, 
and French money ; they had the then 
triumphant establishment of a Jacobin 
government in France, to refer to.— 
‘Treason had been already too powerful 
for loyalty ; and why not, again ?—and 
if in France, why notin Britain? Alas ! 
that Argus-eyed minister, Mr. Pitt, 
had spies in these social meetings : and 
thus, he knew their proceedings ; he 
knew, too, the agents; and he knew the 
numbers which every week was reported 
of those who augmented the strength 
of these societies, Were not the pre- 
seut plotters informed of this? There 
are still living some who could have told 
them, yet greater secrets ;—bat, it does 
not appear that experience had taught 
wisdom to the conductors of this hum- 
ble imitation of former plots, having the 
same object. 

The Report presented to the House 
of Lords being earlier by one day than 
that to the House of Commons, is the 
one inserted in our pages ;—but the 
Report of the Commons’ Committee is, 
not only in perfect unison with the Lords, 
but it is couched in many places in 
stronger language. It discloses some- 
what more of the management employed, 
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it seems that perfect unanimity pre- 
vailed in both Committees on this oc- 
casion, and that there was no dissenting 
voice, on the facts of the case, or on the 
measures to be taken in consequence. 
Both Committees pronounce the under- 
taking desperate. The means at the 
disposal of the conspirators were inade- 
quate. The mob was taken for every 
thing, and the people for nothing. But 
even the mob was not large; and that 
portion of it which seemed to be inclined 
to mischief was not over hearty in the 
cause, or desirous of proceeding to ex- 
tremities. The undertaking was too 
vast for the heads which guided it; and 
too ponderous for the hands which 
attempted to grasp it. 

The Reports state the manufacture 
and delivery of two hundred and fifty 
pike heads; what could these be intend- 
ed for, if the meeting against which 
they were provided was of peaceful ci- 
tizens only : yet this was but a feeble 
store of arms by which to overset the 
British Constitution, The scheme of 
obtaining arms from the shops of the 
guusmiths might have been available, 
under a regulated body; but a mob is 
nota regulated body, nor in a moment, 
reducible to regularity: the scheme, 
therefore, failed. Even Masaniello, who 
overthrew the Government of Naples by 
means of a few boys, and fruit women, 
had had his boys in training many 
weeks, if not months, They were 
taught to obey his signals ;—not merely 
to shoulder their sticks [muskets] at 
command; but to be noisy and cla- 
mourous at a certain sign ;—another 
sign hushed them into silence. The 
whole insurgent populace of Naples stood 
silent, at a motion of the finger of their 
Commander in Chief, 

Neither was the execution of the 
scheme so sudden that the ruling pow- 
ers were likely to be overcome by sur- 
prise: the first meeting in Spa-Fields 
was succeeded by riot and robbery; it 
was, therefore, & hint not to be mis- 
taken, of what might be expected from 
the second meeting. But there was no 
public welcome given to the conspirators ; 
their clamour was cheered in not a 
single street: not a house was opened 
to receive them favourably; nor were 
they joined by one additional corps. 
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Their guilty intention was the same ; 
but the public stood aloof from their 
crime, 


On the intended progress of the rioters 
we offer no remarks, The plan of set- 
ting fire to the barracks, of liberating 
the prisoners from the various places of 
confinement, of furnishing them with 
arms, and preparing them by an address, 
are so many demonstrations of an in- 
tention, a settled intention to disturb 
the peace. We suppose that the person 
who paid the expences of these proceed- 
ings is not yet taken; and there may 
be a prudence also in withholding, at 
present, information, as to the quarter 
from which he obtained supply. No hint 
is dropped of any exalted or wealthy 
personage being implicated in the plot; 
although we suspect that it was suffered 
to proceed to a certain point, not with- 
out some desire on the part of Govern- 
ment, to know who was really the au- 
thor of it, and the prime mover in it. 
It is more than possible that the pup- 
pets which fill the scene, are moved b 
wires, guided by an invisible hand, 
They are the actors, and they act ac- 
eording to their own wishes; but the in- 
stigator, or principal agent, may be con- 
cealed; perhaps he is known to but few 
of the secondaries. 


The chief towns in the country which 
were likely to be implicated in equal 
horrors, had the plan succeeded in Lon- 
don, are those large manufacturing 
places where workmen usually crowd 
together by thousands :—and the reason 
is clear; because in such over-populons 
neighbourhoods, only, could the clubs 
reckon on numbers. It may be strongly 
suspected that the lenity shewn to the 
Luddites at Nottingham had no small 
share in promoting these dangerous so- 
cieties. Riot and tumult napunished 
never stop there. The temper and dis- 
position which destroy the property of a 
neighbour should be suppressed in the 
first instance; for this isa principal end 
of the social compact. The /ittle mis- 
chief, gradually, but certainly, becomes 
great: it enlarges itself as opportunity 
offers, — The mind of the criminal is 
slowly hardened; but, in the issue it 
commits, without remorse, atrocities 


from which in an earlier stage of iniquity, 
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it would have recoiled with horror and 
detestation. 

And now, whatever degree of guilt 
may have been incurred, we rejoice to 
think that the violated Constitation of 
our country affords even to those who 
violated it, the means, the opportunity, 
and the advantage of a fair trial.— 
No arbitrary power will sit in judg- 
ment on a single life: no jury will be 
suborned or tampered with; neither 
will it be overawed, or fined, or even 
reprimanded. No Military Commission 
sanctioned by the tri-coloured flag, 
will be ordered to find a culprit 
guilty, and to pronounce his doom, 
before he appears. The accused will be 
held in judgment by their coun- 
try; and the verdict of that country 
will acquit or condemn them. If they 
have broken no existing law, nolaw will 
be pleaded against them; and to them, 
as to others, if they plead ‘* Not 
Guilty,” the charitable wish will be di- 
rected, ‘* God send you a good deli- 
verance.”” 

With reluctance we allude to proceed- 
ings inevitably consequent on the Re- 
ports before us, It is no small vexation 
the whole nation must undergo, in con- 
sequence of the misconduct of a small 
portion of its members, Some—and 
those not trivial—of the defences of per- 
sonal liberty must be set aside for a 
time, in order to render them permanent 
hereafter. The Constitution must suffer 
a temporary breach ; much to the mor- 
tification of every genuine Briton. 
Every man who loves his country must 
exceedingly regret the repeated inter- 
ruptions of the Constitutional order. 
lt were sacrilege to recur without im- 
perious necessity, to such violations of 
our rights and privileges. We contem- 
plate them as we contemplate the cut- 
ting off of a limb; if it will save life— 
if it will secure the Body Politie, the 
operation must be submitted to. The 
sufferings of the Patient are beneficial 
on the whole; and it is, occasionally, 
one of the conditions of life that remedi- 
able evils should be endured, by way of 
avoiding ivremediable destruction. 

Let those bad subjects who have con- 
tributed to promote these evils rejoice, 
if they can rejoice, in the delusions they 
have disseminated among the people :- 


the time will come when they and their 
pestiferous doctrines will be properly es- 
timated. The time will come when the 
poor and private but industrious indivi- 
daal will bless his absence from the noisy 
society of those who affected to be better 
and wiser than their neighbours ;—those 
who to prove their superior goodness, 
cast off Morals, Religion, the regulations 
of life ;—and to prove their superior 
wisdom put their confidence in traitors 
who abuse their credulity with promis- 
es, which they know cannot be realized, 

Happily for our nation, by far the 
greater mass of the people hear of these 
doings with abhorrence ; and this gives 
us occasion to congratulate the steadi- 
ness of our countrymen, at large, which 
amidst all the circumstances of the 
times—times, undoubtedly, of much 
anxiety and distress, does them infinite 
honour ; and will, no doubt, ultimate} 
contribute to their distinguished ad- 
vantage and prosperity. 


REPORT. 


By the Lords Committees appointed a Se- 
cret Committee to inquire into certain 
Meetings and Combinations endangering 
the public tranquility, and to report to 
the House as they shal! see occasion. 

Orperep To Report, 


That the Committee have met, and have 
proceeded in the examination of the papers 
referred to them. 

Their attention was in the first instance 
directed to these which relate to the metro- 
polis; and they have found therein such evi- 
dence as leaves no doubt in their minds 
that a traitorous conspiracy has been form- 
ed in the metropolis for the purpose of over- 
throwing, by means of a general insurrec- 
tion, the established Government, laws, and 
constitution of this kingdom, and of effect- 
ing a general plunder and division of pro- 

rty. 

In the last autumn various consultations 
were held by persons in the metropolis en- 
gaged in this conspiracy. Different mea- 
sures, of the most extensive and dangerous 
nature, were resolved upoa; partial prepa- 
rations were made for their execution, and 
various plans were discussed for collecting 
a force sufficient for that purpose. But at 
a subsequent consultation another plan was 
adopted, which was, to get a great num- 
ber of men together to see what force could 
be raised ; and it was agreed, that the best 
way to get them together would be to call 


\a public meeting. Spafields was upon 
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as the place affording the greatest facilities 
for entering the town, and attacking the 
most important points in the city. In pur- 
suance of this design, and in order to as- 
semble in the neighbourhood of London a 
great number of the poorer classes of the 
community, and particularly of those in 
whose mindsthe pressure of the times might 
be supposed to have excited disaffection 
and discontent, advertisements were insert- 
ed in newspapers, and handbills were in- 
dustriously distributed, inviting the distres- 
sed manufacturers, mariners, artisans, and 
others to assemble at (hat place on the Loth 
of November. A large body of people ac- 
cordingly assembled at the time and place 
prescribed. The most inflammatory lan- 
guage wasthere held to the multitude, hav- 
ing a direct tendency to excite them to 
outrage and violence; and the meeting was 
in fact followed by some acts of plunder and 
riot. A petition to his Roval Highness the 
Prince Regent was agreed to at that meet- 
ing, and an adjournment to Palace-yard on 
the first day after the mecting of Parlia- 
ment was proposed: but the 2d of Decem- 
ber was subsequently fixed upon (on the 
proposition of one of the persons concerned 
in the plans already described) for another 
meeting in Spafields ; and that day appears 
to have been determined upon for the exe- 
cution of their design. 

Various schemes were formed for this 
purpose ; amongst them was a general and 
forcible liberation of all persons confined in 
the different prisons in the metropolis: 
into some of which, in order to facilitate 
its execution, an address to the prisovers 
was introduced, assuring them, that their 
liberty would be restered under a new Go- 
vernment ; announcing the intended attack 
upon all the prisons, for that day; apprising 
the prisoners that arms would be ready for 
them; exhorting them to be prepared with 
the national tricolour cockade, and to co- 
operate by the most violent and sanguiuary 
means fo ensure success. 

It was also proposed to set fire fo varions 
barracks, and steps were taken to ascer- 
tain and prepare the means of effi cting 
this purpose. An attack upon the Tower 
and the Bank, and other points of import- 
ance, was, afier previous coust tations, 
finally determined upon. Pikes suid arms 
to a certain extent were provided, 
and leaders were named, amoug whom 
the points of attack were distributed. It 
farther appears, that the interval between 
the two meetings was emptor ed with onp- 
assilnity by some of the tnost 
a tive egitators in taking regular circuits 
tirough different quarters of thetown. In 


these they either resorted to the established 
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clubs or societies, or laboured in conver 
sations, apparently casual, at public- houses’ 
to work up the minds of those with whom 
they conversed into such a state of ferment 
and irritation as to render them, when 
collected in sufficient numbers, for what- 
ever ostensible purpose, the fit and ready 
instruments for the execution of any pro- 
ject, however rash and desperate. In the 
course of these circuits one of their chief 
objects appears to have been to take every 
opportunity of attempting to seduce from 
their allegiance the soldiers of the different 
guards, and at the barracks. The principal 
persons concerued in this plan actually 
proceeded to Spafields on the 2d of De- 
cember, some of them with concealed arms, 
and with ammunition previously prepared : 
they had also provided themselves with 
tri-colour flags, and with a standard bear- 
ing the following inscription :—“ The brave 
soldiers are our brothers; treat them ikind- 
ly.” And also with tri-colour cockades, 
evidently adopted asthe signal of revoly- 
tion. After much inflammatory language, 
a direct invitation was by one of these per- 
sons addressed to the multitude to proceed 
immediately to actual insurrection: and it 
appears quite certain, that the acts of 
plunder which were perpetrated for the 
purpose of procuring arms, and the other 
measures of open insurrection which fol- 
lowed, were not accidental or unpremedi- 
tated, but had been deliberately precon- 
certed, as parts of a general plan of rebel- 
lion and revolution. ‘There appears also 
strong reason to believe that the execution 
of those projects at that particular time 
was expected by some of theassociations in 
distant parts of the country. The conspi- 
rators seem to have had the fullest confi- 
denee of success; and a persuasion has 
subsequently been expressed amongst them, 
that their plans could have been defeated 
only by casual and unexpected circum- 
stances. Even after the failure of this at- 
tempt, the same plans appear not to have 
been abandoned. 

Your committee are deeply concerned 
to be compelled, in further execution of 
their duty, to report their fuli conviction 
that designs of this nature have not been 
confined to the capital, but have been ex- 
tended, and are sii!l extending, widely in 
many other parts of Great Britain, parti- 
cularly in some of the most populous and 
manufacturing districts. 

At the meeting of the 2d of December 
in Spa-fields, that part of the assembly 
which had not engaged in the acts of plua- 
der and insurrection before meutioned, 
caine to a resolution to adjourn the meet- 
ing to the second Monday after the meet- 
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ing of Parliament ; namely, the 10th of 
Vebruary: and it appears by the papers 
referred to the Committee, that meetings 
in various parts of the country, conforma- 
bly toa plan settled by the leading per- 
sons in London at an early period, were 
intended to be held on the same day. 

It appears manifest, that the persons en- 
gaged in various parts both of England 
and Scotland, in forwarding the plans of 
revolution, have constantly waited for the 
example of the metropolis, Intelligence 
of the event of the meeting there on the 2d 
of December was anxiously expected , and 
as the first report of the beginning of the 
disturbance excited in a high degree the 
spirits of the disaffected, so ifs speedy sup- 
pression produced the expression of strong 
feelings of disappointment. Had it even 
partially succeeded, there seems much rea- 
son to believe that it would have been the 
signal for amore general rising in other 
parts of the kingdom. Since that time it 
appears to be the prevailing impression 
amongst the leading malcontents in the 
country, that it is expedient for them to 
wait till the whole kingdom shall (accord- 
ing to their expression) be more complete- 
ly organized, and more ripe for action. 

What is meant by completely organizing 
the country is but too evident from the pa- 
pers before the Committee. It appears 
clearly that the object is, by means of so- 
cieties or clubs, established, or to be esta- 
blished, in all parts of Great Britain under 
pretence of Parliamentary reform, to in- 
fect the minds of ail classes of the commu- 
nity, and particularly of those whose situ- 
ation most exposes them to such impres- 
sions, with a spirit of discontent and dis- 
affection, of insubordination, and contempt 
of all law, religion, and morality; and to 
hold out to them the plunder and division 
of all property, as the main object of their 
efforts, and the restoration of their natural 
rights; and no endeavours are omitted to 
prepare them to take up arms on the first 
signal for accomplishing these designs. 

It ison these grounds that your Com- 
mittee have been led to look with particu 
Jar auxiety to the formation, priuciples, 
and conduct of those societies or clubs by 
which the ends of the disatfected have been 
hitherto so much forwarded, and are ex- 
pected by them to be finaily accomplished. 
Many of these societies pass under the de- 
nomination of Hanpden Clubs. Under 
this title societies of very various descrip- 
tions appear to have been formed, all pro- 
fessiug their object to be Parliamentary re 
form. This uname and their professions 
may have induced many persons to become 
members of such societics who may not be 
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aware of the ultimate intentions of many 
of their leaders; and the Committee would 
by no means ascribe to all these socicties 
the same practices and designs which they 
have found to be but too prevalent amongst 
a large number of them ; but they find 
that, particularly among the manufacturing 
and labouring classes, societies of this de- 
nomination have been most widely extend- 
ed, and appear to have become some of the 
chief instruments of disseminating doc- 
trines, and of preparing for the execution 
of plans, the most dangerous to the public 
security and peace. 

Others of these societies are called Union 
Clubs, professing the same object of Par- 
liamentary reform, but under these words 
understanding universal suffrage and an- 
nual Parliaments—projects which evident- 
ly involve not any qualified or partial 
change, but a total subversion of the Bri- 
tish constitution. 

It appears that there is a London Union 
Society, and branch Unions corresponding 
with it, and affiliated to it. Others of these 
societies have adopted the name of Spen- 
cean Philanthropists; and it was by mem- 
bers of a club of this description that the 
plans of the conspirators in London were 
discussed and prepared for execution. 

The principles of these last associations 
seem to be spreading rapidly among the 
other societies which have been formed, 
and are daily forming, under that and other 
denominations in the country. Among 
the persons adopting these principles it is 
common to disclaim Parliamentary reform 
as unworthy of their attention. ‘Their ob- 
jects are avowed in a handbill dispersed 
by the society of that description in Lon- 
don, and in numerous other publications. 
These objects are, “ A parochial partner- 
“ship in land, on the principle that the 
“ landholders are not proprietors in chief ; 
“that they are but the stewards of the 
“public ; that the land is the people's 
“farm; that landed monopoly is contrary 
“ to the spirit of Christianity, and destruc- 
“tive of the independence and morality of 
“ mankind.” 

The societies under these different 
names are so humerous, and so various, that 
it has been difficult to obtaiv a complete 
view of all of them, or to comprehend 
them under any geveral description. 

The country societies are principally to 
he found in and in the neighbourhocd of 
Leicester, Loughborough, Nottingham, 
Maustield, Derby, Chesterfield, Sbetheid, 
Blackbuine, Manchéster, Birmingham, aud 
Norwich, and in Giasgow and its vicinity ; 
but they extend and are spreading, in some 
parts of the country, #o almost every vil- 
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lage. In addition to all the arts of seduc- 
tion, resort is also had to a system of inti- 
midatiou, and threats are held out to those 
who refuse to join. Their combinations 
are artfully contrived to secure secrecy in 
their proceedings, and to give to the leading 
members undisputed authority over the 
rest. Oaths of secrecy have been fre 
quently administered, some of which are 
of the most atrocions and dreadful import. 

They do not, however, trust to this se- 
curity alone to prevent discovery ; their 
proceedings are seldom reduced to writing; 
they pass and are communicated by word of 
mouth. The more numerous meetings de- 
legate all authority to a managing com- 
mittee ; and by that committee, and by 
meetings of delegates from the committees 
of different societies, every thing of im- 
portance is transacted. 

The comrnittees themselves are also cau- 
tious of reducing any of their proceedings 
to writing, communicating with each other 
only by delegates and missionaries. 

lt appears that, im some parts of the 
country, arms have been lately procured 
by individual members of these societies in 
considerable quantities, which can only 
have been doue with a view to the use of 
force. Subscriptions are also generally re- 
quired, which although the amount paid 
by each individuai may be very small, may 
produce, from the large wambers of the 
contributors, no inconsiderable fund, 

The destructive objects which the lead- 
ing members of these societies have in view 
are demonstrated by their publications and 
by their proceedings, all equally calculated 
to inflame the miads of the members, aud 
in general of the poorer classes of the 
community. At the ordinary meetings of 
the societies, which are often coutinued to 
a late hour, their time is principally em- 
ployed in listening to speeches tending to 
the destruction of social order, recommend- 
ing a general equalization of property, and 
at the same time endeavouring to corrupt 
the morals of the hearers, and to destroy 
all reverence for religion. The landholder 
has been represented as a monster which 
must be hunted down, and the fundhokler 
as a still greater evil; and both ave been 
described as rapacious creatures, who take 
from the people 15d. out of every quartern 
loaf. ‘They have been told Partia- 
mentary reform is no more than a half 
measure, changing only one set of thieves 
for another, aud that they must go to the 
land, as nothing short of that would avail 
them. Another principal employment of 
iheir time is to listen to publicatious of the 
game description as the speeches, coutain- 
tg the swie doctrines, and leading to the 
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same purposes ; and the meetings are fre- 
quently terminated, particularly in Lon- 
don, by profane and seditious songs and 
parodies of parts of the liturgy, in which 
the responses are chaunted by the whole 


company. By such means, and by the 
profession of open infidelity in which some - 
of the members indulge in their speeches, 
the minds of those who attend their meet- 
mgs are tainted and depraved; they are 
taught contempt for all decency, all law, 
all religion and morality, and are thes 
prepared for the most atrocious scenes of 
outrage and violence. 

Amongst the most effectual means of 
furthering these dangerous designs, the 
Committee think it their dnty particularly 
to call the attention of the house to the un- 
remitting activity which has beeu employ- 
ed throughout the kingdom in circulating, 
to an unprecedented extent, at the lowest 
prices or gratuitously, publications of the 
most seditious and inflammatory uature, 
marked with a peculiar character of irre- 
ligion aud blasphemy, and tending not only 
to overturn the existing form of Covern- 
ment and order of society, but to root out 
those principles upon which alone any go- 
vernment or any society can be supported. 

The Committee cannot but cousider the 
late attack upon his Royal Elighness the 
Prince Regeut, ou his way from opening 
the present Session of Parliament, asan ad- 
ditional and melancholy proof of the efti- 
cacy of this system, to destroy all reverence 
for authority, and all sense of duty, and to 
expose to insult, indignity, and hazard the 
persou of the immediate representative of 
the Sovereign, even iu the exercise of one 
of the most important parts of his royal 
functions. 

It appears to be an essential part of the 
system to take advantage of the opportuni- 
lies afforded by public meetings, couvoked 
cither by the leaders of these societies, or 
by others, in the metropolis, and tn popu- 
lous places and districts, to address the 
multitude in terms of unprecedented license 
and violence, amounting eyen in some in- 
stances to an open declaration that, in case 
of non-compliance with their petitions, the 
Sovereign will have forfeited his claim to 
their allegiance. hese proceedings are 
subsequently printed and circulated, and 
thus become a fresh vehicle for sedition and 
tresson, 

By the frequency of these meetings, and 
by the new practice of continuing them 
(under various pretexts) by frequent ad- 


journmeuts, the minds of his Majesty's 


well-disposed and peaceable subjects are 
heid in a state of perpetual agitation and 


alarm. The appointment of such public 
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meetings in a variety of different places on 
the same day appears to be considered as 
the most effectual means of accomplishing 
the designs of the disaffected, and must 
evidently, ina high degree, embaprass and 
impede the exertions of ail civil powers, 
applicable to the suppression of distur- 
bances, distract the attention of Govern- 
ment, and oblige them so to subdivide and 
harass the military foree which it may be 
necessary to call in for the assistance of the 
civil power, as to render it inadequate to 
the maintenance of public tranquility. 

Such a state of things cannot be suffered 
to continue without bazarding the most im- 
minent and dreadful evils; and although the 
Committee do not presume to anticipate 
the decision of Parliament as to the parti- 
cular measures to be adopted inthe present 
emergency, they feel it to be their duty to 
express their decided opimion, that farther 
Provisions are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, and for the pro- 
tection of interests in which the happmess 
of every class of the community is deeply 
and equally involved. 


Further Observations on the State of 
the Nation, the Means of Employment of 
Labour, the Sinking Fund and its Appli- 
cation, Pauperism, Protection requisite 
to the Landed and Agricultural Interests. 
By R. Preston, Esq. M. P. Svo. pp. 44. 
Price 2s, Longman and Co. London. 
1816. 


Hints to Radical Reformers, and Ma- 
terials for True. 8vo. pp. 164, Hatch- 
ard, Londou. 1817. 


On the Present State of Public Affairs. 
8vo. pp. 102. Murray, Loudon. 1317. 


The Character of Passing Events. 
8vo. pp. 45. Hatchard, London. 1817. 


The Poor Laws England's Ruin. 
Svo. Price 6d. Sherwood and Co. 
London, 1817. 


On the Supply of Employment and 
Subsistence, for the Labouring Classes, 
with Remarks on the Gperation of the 
Salt Duties. By Sir Thomas Bernard. 
pp. 72. Murray, |ondon. 1817. 

Cursory Hints on the Application of 
Public Subscriptions, in providing Em- 
ployment and Relief for the Labow ing 
Classes. Murray. 


A Remedy for the late Bad Harvest. 
Price 6d. Richardson, London. 1817. 


Whoever has contemplated the course 
of events, as they affect the haman race, 
must have observed the alternations of 
prosperity aud adversity which succeed 
each other with almost as much regula- 
rity as the seasons of the year, or as 
day and night. On the causes of these, 
opinions may sometimes differ; but ge- 
nerally the cause may be traced to the 
conduct of mankind themselves, to the 
agency of man in respect of his fellow 
men, whether operating in savage life 
or social. Food and raiment, are held 
in civilized society to be indispensables, 
for the support of life; and such they 
really are ; but, where from the mildness 
of the climate, clothiug may be dispensed 
with, we do not find the rude inhabitants 
distinguished by merey towards those 
whom they account their enemies,— 
They do not go to war with them for 
food to supply their own necessities, ne- 
vertheless they deprive them of every 
means of sustenance, which the fortune 
of war subjects to their power, totally 
regardless of the distress to which their 
devastations may reduce them. They 
even envy their foes the bounties of ua- 
ture; and the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, which they would leave to the 
beasts of the field, they destroy, when 
revenge—implacable revenge, inflames 
their angry—their ferocious passions, 

Tn what does this differ from the ex- 
treme sufferings produced by war among 
nations calling themselves civilized ? 
That these have more and greater re- 
sources than savages, is true; but na- 
tional enmity urges the belligerents to 
reduce these resources to absolute nul- 
lity; and when this is accomplished, 
then, says the politician, will be the time 
to think of accommodation, and to turn 
to our own advantage every favour of 
Fortune, Powerful nations take a long 
time to be totally ruined: and when 
ruin does come,—supposing the fact, 
the antagonists are usually equally in- 
volved in it, Such is the state of Eu- 
rope at this time, A nation which has 
kept its resources entire, is not to be 
found. All have descended from that 
elevation on which they formerly stood, 
from which they contemplated the hap- 
piness of their subjects ; all have drunk 
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of the bitter cup of calamity, and of na- 
tional suffering, and several have drain- 
ed it to the dregs. ‘There may be—there 
certainly are, gradations ainong them, 
Comparisons may be drawn, more or 
Jess favomable to some; but, every one 
has its own distress ; and every one, 
at this moment feels the consequences of 
those events which are too recent to need 
explanation, and too calamitous to ad- 
mit of concealment. 

In fact, the greatest consolation that 
ean be offered to our own country, at 
present is,—not that she does not suf- 
fer,—but, that her sufferings are light, 
in comparison with those of some others. 
And to this, is added by the judicious, 
the soothing hope that after a shorter 
time of pain and uneasiness, than most 
others require, a return of gradual pros- 
perity may be looked for, and the na- 
tion with its population, may regain that 
proportion of enjoyment, which consists 
with the fluctuations of important 
events. 

In the mean while the labours of the 
intelligent are nobly directed in endea- 
vonrs to relieve the afflictions which sar- 
round them. The benevolence of our 
countrymen triumphs amidst the difficul- 
ties which call it iuto exercise ; and to 
the eye of rea) philanthropy, perhaps, 
the nation never bore a character of 
greater grandeur, than while frankly 
acknowledging the prevalence of anxiety, 
with too much of actual anguish, and 
mecting these and all their concomitant 
evils, with a firm, a steady, and a last- 
ing disposition, and exertion, to diminish 
and to moderate their severity, 

Every endeavour for this purpose is 
jaudable ; and we are happy to see the 
press made the vehicle for conveying the 
sentiments of the considerate to the 
public. Even the more gloomy view of 
circumstances taken by writers, has its 
advantages; partly, because it receives 
correction from various quarters, and 
partly, because when a happier state of 
things shall prevail, such works will 
contribute to render them still more 
satisfactory, by comparison, or rather 
by contrast. 

The temper of the times forbids des- 
powdeucy. The man who should men- 
tion despair, except in the way of pro- 
testing against it, would be recommend- 
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ed to the humanity of the guardians of 
St, Lake's, Even Mr, Preston’s pam- 
phlet, which is the most alarming of 
those before us, on the subjects it com- 
prizes, holds forth hope: though after 
a struggle with difficulties of no small 
power and perplexity. That gentleman 
chiefly refers to the state of the Agri- 
cultural Interest, which all must ac- 
knowledge was, for a while, unreasona- 
bly depressed ; but it did not follow, 
that such depression should be perpe- 
tual. And this, we think, is his error : 
he allows his present feelings to beguile 
his jadgment when anticipating probable 
futurities ; and he listens less to the 
cheering predictions of hope, though 
founded on rational causes, than to the 
exclamations of fear, which are always 
excessive, and not seldom unreasonable, 

The second, third, and fourth articles 
consider public affairs more politically. 
They notice the extent of taxation as 
it counteracts the labours of the indus- 
trious, aud diminishes the capital of the 
manufacturer; aS it gives occasion to 
misrepresentation ; as 1 affords pretexts 
for insidious spirits to work upon the 
public mind, to the detriment of the 
British interests, and to the discredit of 
the national government. The succeed- 
ing tracts propose remedies for parts of 
the distresses of the poor, or regula- 
tions for conducting the remedies pro-~ 
posed by others, 

These are but a specimen of the nu- 
merous pamphlets to which the state of 
public affairs has given birth. We are 
glad to see the general tenor of these 
attempts ; for although the writers may 
be supposed each to recommend his own 
view of events, perhaps, his own nos- 
trum for their amelioration, yet the 
freedom of discussion, with the different 
aspects under which affairs are beheld, 
cannot bat be beneficial on the whole, 
Even the contradictions of writers are not 
useless: Truth gains by them; they 
cause further enquiries to be made ; 
they appeal to facts, and to better know- 
Jedge; and when the real state of things 
is cleared, they contribute to facilitate 
ihe means, or possibly to point out the 
proper measares to be taken, for reme- 
dying the disorders under which it is 
acknowledged the state unhappily la- 
bours. 
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When we describe these pamphlets 
as a specimen, we would not be under- 
stood to intend the smallest disrespect 
to those gentlemen whose works do aot 
appear in our pages. Accident, no 
doubt, has contributed to the association 
of these ; and could we find room for all, 
all should be noticed. It must be ae- 
knowledged, to the praise of our writers 
on polities, that their works usually dis- 
play good sense, and may afford hints, 
though their schemes, taken as a whole, 
may he inapplicable. 

We shall first submit, by way of re- 
eording, Mr. Preston's description of 
the difficulties which oppress the nation. 


They are assumed to arise from— 
Ist. The Inability to bear Taxation to 


the amonnt required by Government. 


2dly. The pressure of the Poor Rates, 
and the increase of Pauperism; without 
aiding the tythes, since they are more 
immediately under parliamentary cogni- 

3diy. The want of work by those who 
are alle to Jabor, and who are now with 
out employment; and for those who, as 
the winter advances, will he discharged 
from their present employments, without 
any prospect of new engagements 


This writer states the expenditure of 
the nation at £70,000,000, a sum ex- 
ceeding the rental of all the land and all 
the houses, &e. in the kingdom.” He 
says that each person pays 4/. annually 
to support this taxation ; and every la- 
bourer, who earns 18/, 5s, 8d, a year, 
pays at least 10/, of his earnings, in 
indirect taxes. He estimates the present 
Poor Rates at upwards of ten millions, 
annually. He affirms that, while the 
present system of warehousing shall 
continue, there will be no regular mar- 
ket or demand for British corn, He 
Says, 

It is not snfficient that Great Britain 
has the same plysical resources as for- 
metly, or even greater. You must give 
action, energy, and power to these re 
sources. The misfortune which is expe- 
rienced is that yer have changed the 
sources and diverted the tide of wealth. 
You we requiring the industrious to labor 
not only forthe capiialist, but for those 
who are deprived of employment, and to 
a great extent for discharged and maimed 
soldiers and sailors, most meritorious ob 
jeets of relief!! The poor om the one 


hand, and the fundhotder, the placeman, 
and the pensioner, and your large military 
establishment on the other hand, are draw- 
ing to themselves the fruits of the labor of 
the active industrious part of the eomma- 
nity: moreover they are consuming the 
capital of the Bee Hive.* This diminu- 
tion of capital will, at no distant period, be 
severely felt; not merely by a change of 
the stock of cattle and of cern from one 
hand to another, (a result of no great im- 
portance with a view to the future welfare 
of the country;) bat by an actual and 
alarming diminution in the number of 
cattle, and of the quantity of corn, and of 
physical power, from the absence of ma- 
nure, and expenditure in labor; and from 
the panperism and idleness of a large por- 
tion of the industry of the country; and 
the consequent inability to reproduce 
an equal quantity of haman sustenance. 
In the three last years, the depreciation 
of farm produce has not been less than 90 
millions a year, or 2/. an acre on 45,000.000 
of acres. The abstraction of this sum 
from the cultivators and from the pro- 
prietors of the soil, and in the end from 
the laborers, has brought them into the 
state of ruin, in which they are now in- 
volved. The absence of this amount in 
the circulation of money is the result of 
prices, and has produced a stagnation in 
our manufactures, and brought ruin on 
almost every class of the community, 


Surely, this representation is melan- 
choly enough ! Ruin! nothing but ruin! 
Yet Mr. Preston himself will not indalge 
despair: he speaks of draining retentive 
soils, and employing in that species of 
labour one hundred thousand men annu- 
ally. ‘* Irrigation on an extensive scale 
would give similar employment.” ‘ The 
introduction of heeing into those parts 
of the country which have not adopted 
that beneficial improvement, would add 
to the extent of the demand for labour.” 
‘¢ The extention of Potatoe culture would 
create a large demand for spring and 
autumnal Jabour;’’ A large portion 
of useful labour might also be applied 
in making bricks for buildings and 
draimmgs, and pantiles for covering 
buildings. The plan adopted at Exeter 
of giving employment in a pottery and 


* In one year acapital of 1500]. paid 5001. 
for probate duty, and for succession duty to 
the Government. respectable solicitor 
stated this fact at the moment of writing thie 
observation, 
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brick-kiln, to all who can labour, and 
apply for parochial relief, has, it is said, 
diminished the Poor-rate to the extent 
of a thousand pounds a-year.” Mr. P. 
indulges himself in proposing a very 
pretty plan for the formation of ham- 
lets and cottages, ** placed in a quincunx 
form,’’ but he wants five millions as a 
loan from Government to carry his 
scheme into execation!! He has other 
propositions, also, 

Every parish, instead of contributing to 
the subsistence of able and hea!thy persons 
in idleness, should briog them into a siate 
of active labor and useful industry. These 
persons should be sent to aid in the for- 
mation of a national road, or in some other 
work of utility. 

The road itself should originate wiih 
Parliament, and a part of the sinking fund 
may with propriety, justice, and advantage, 
be appropriated to this parpose. Let 1-4th 
part of it, or 3,000,000/. a year be ab- 
stracted for this great work. With this 
sum you may accomplish every object 
which has been recommended. You may 
put the whole country into a state of ac 
tivity, and with the peculiar advantage of 
employing men in different parts of the 
country. The money thus expended will 
be restored te the individuals through 
whose hands it ought to pass. It will 
create a demand for consumption in those 
parts of the country which are in most need 
ofa market and of a circulation in money. 
The disproportion between the circulation 
is one of the evils of the moment. It will 
give activity to the plough, to the mines, 
to rural employments, and to the mecha- 
nics who are conaected with raral labor. 

The fund-holders are obliged to him; 
and if he can obtain their consent to 
this diversion of the sinking fund, he 
may assure himself of our’s, We be- 
lieve this Senator to be a very worthy 
man; but, he looks at nothing besides 
Agriculture and the Landed interest.* 


* Mr. P. might have cast a compassionate 
look on the state of some of our manufacturing 
towns ; we annex a Report of the condition of 
one of them, some months ago, so far as con- 
cerus the Poor Rate. 

BIRMINGHAM.—From a survey made, in 
July last, of the town of Birmingham, it has 
been found to contain 18,082 houses and pre- 
mises assessed to the Poor-rates, and the an- 
nual value is estimated at 210,1707,; but only 
3,180 of the houses contribute to the rate. 
The number of non-contributing houses was 
14,189, the annual value of which was esti- 
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By the bye, we take advantage of this 
suggestion to enquire what may be the 
amount of the sum annually raised for 
the support of the roads throughout the 
kingdom ? This sum certainly reaches 
the hands of the labouring poor ; and 
in many places, to our knowledge, it 
employs labourers well advanced in years, 
It is constant work ; and must be, of 
course, one preventative of pauperism. 


Sir Thomas Bernard’s pamphlet is 
distinguished by a bold attack on a pro- 
ductive but excessive tax—the duties on 
salt. We have long ago heard from un- 
questionable authority that the salt 
duties were much too high, not for the 
good of the public, only, considered as 
the purchasers of the article, but in 
many other respects in which the com- 
modity would be useful, could it be ob- 
tained on moderate terms. One instance 
of such prevention »ublic benefit, is 
related by the worthy water, which we 
give in his own words, 

A recent circumstance bas occurred in 
regard to “the Association for the Relief 
of the manufacturing and labouring poor,” 
where statesmen and /awyers were the 
acting parties, and every assistance given 
by Government; and yet all their measures 
batiled by the interference of a petty ex- 
cise officer.—As this is a case which came 
within my personal observation, | will 
briefly state the circumstances. In order 
to provide relief for the poor under the 


mated at 95,5951. averaging rather more than 
6l. a house. There were 1,500 uninbabited 
houses in the parish. The annual value of the 
3,893 houses contributing to the rate was 
114,6652., the annual average of which is 
about 297. 10s. per house. Of these houses 
which do contribute, some pay half the amount 
of thcir proportion of the rate, some a third, 
and afew only a fourth. According to the 
evidence of Mr. Lloyd, the vestry clerk of the 
parish of Birmingham, given at the county 
sessions held last week, it appeared that there 
were no less than 5,0: 0 out-cases, or families, 
comprising 20,000 persons, relieved weekly ; 
that there were 800 paupers in the house, and 
300 in the Asylum; that their weekly pay- 
ments now amounted to 800/.; that the parish 
was at the present moment 6,0002. in debt ; 
and that it was becoming involved deeper and 
deeper every week, The amount collected 
upon each rate, levied for the use of the poor, 
produced upon an average from 1,4002. to 
1,500/.—it should produce 1,700/. They had 
had twenty levies since last Easter ; and he 
expected that a rate would be required weekly 
till next Easter, 
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pressure of scarcity, the sum of £17,000 was 
raised by private subscription in the Me- 
tropolis. Among other measures adopted, 
a contract was entered into with the North 
Sea fishermen, to purchase of them at the 
rate of 18/. per ton, all the corned cod, 
which they could not otherwise dispose of ; 
and in the year 1815, six hundred tons of 
corned cod, and three hundred tons of fresh 
cod, were supplied and distributed for the 
maintenance of our own poor, and of the 
French prisoners then in England. In 
1814, the pressure of the scarcity still con- 
tinuing, the Committee resolved to endea- 
vour to double the supply: they therefore 
invested the sum of £2264 11s. in the pur- 
chase of salt, prepared tanks for curing the 
fish, and hired double the number of ves- 
sels that were employed in the preceding 
year. When the fishermen were ready to 
proceed on their voyages, doubts were sug- 
gested, and notices given by the excise 
officer of the district, as to their allowance 
of salt. An alarm instantly spread amoug 
the fishermen ; and though upon the Com- 
mittee’s application to the Treasury, an or- 
der was obtained for the Excise to make the 
full allowance of salt duty free, yet the terror 
of pains, penalties, and Exchequer processes, 
prevailed among the fishermen, and most 
of them abandoned their contract for the 
season. In consequence the quantity of 
900 tons, or rather (what might have been 
obtained but for officious interference) the 
expected supply of Excureen Huyprep 
Tons of palatable and nutritious food for 
the relief of a suffering population, was re- 
duced to 150 tons, being only a twelfth 
part of what might otherwise have been 
obtained ; the Association was subjected to 
a heavy loss, and countless loads of fish 
were lost to the couvtry. 

*¢ The terror of pains, penalties, and 
Exchequer processes, prevailed among 
the fishermen ;”’—and not without cause; 
for, supposing that they had transgres- 
sed some statute, known only to oflicers 
whose professional duty required ac- 
quaintance with it, what could make 
them amends for loss of time and ex- 
pences of process, even admitting that 
the penalties were not enforced against 
them ? What uneducated sailor, cottager, 
or fisherman, could warrant himself that 
he was not at the mercy of some spiteful 
and unprincipled informer,—that he bad 
not omitted some form of entry, notice, 
bond, permit, or &c. to the forfeiture of 
his vessel or boat, and the total ruin of 
his family ? 


Salt is worth about fifteen or sixteen 
shillings per ton, as delivered by the 
manufacturer, at his stores. On this 
Government lays a duty of £30 per 
ton, or about forty times the value of 
the commodity itself. To ensure the 
reception of this immense profit on the 
labour and capital of the manufacturer, 
not ouly a retinue of officers is provided, 
but also a system of laws distinguished 
by their severity ; the great disadvantages 
of which are pointed out by this writer, 
He instances what might be the benefits 
derived from using salt as a manure, for 
the improvement of waste lands—for the 
advantage of cattle, hay, Xc.—for the 
fisneries— for various other articles of 
manufacture, as mineral alkali, sal-am- 
momac, magnesia, Glauber salts, &¢.— 
These, or inferior substitutes, we are now 
obliged to seck from foreign parts; be- 
cause, though the unlimited power of 
furnishing them is within the ready 
reach of our manufacturers, yet the 
heavy duties, or the still heavier laws, 
preclude the attempt. Foreigners take 
advantage of our discoveries, and send 
over tous manufactured articles, which 
we purchase from them at a high price, 
instead of obtaining them ourselves 
almost gratis, from what we now waste, 
as refuse. 

The argument of Sir Thomas is, that 
if these manufactures were set free by 
alterations in the salt duties, they would 
give occupation to vast bodies of labour- 
ers, farmers, and husbandmen, sailors 
and fishermen, &e, while the exportable 
commodities which would be produced, 
at 2 moderate rate of export duty would 
yield a much greater revenue to the 
public treasury, than the salt duties 
collected in their present form, 


There are many trades and manufac- 
tures on the Continent, such as those of 
bleachers, calico printers, &c. which car- 
not be carried on without large supplies of 
Murraric Acip, and also of Oxymuri- 
aric Acip. And as foreigners, in making 
these chemicals, have had the unrestrained 
use of Lnglish salt, duty free, they obtain 
tliese articles, so necessary to their opera- 
tions, at a much lower rate than our own 
manufacturers; who are subject to the se- 
vere restrictions of the 38th of Geo. UL. in 
the use of salt, and are prevented from ap- 


plying the residuum to any profitable pur- 
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pose. If the salt used in England, were 
daty free, and a small duty laid on export- 
ed salt, muriatic acid aud bleaching salts, 
would become with us articles of manufac 
ture to send abroad ; and, on exportation, 
would bear a moderate duty, equivalent to 
the export duty on the quantity of sait 
from which these articles are made. 


The regulations respecting the salt du- 
ties are, on account of the excessive amount 
of the tax, neerssarily very strict and se- 
vere. The salt proprietor is in no case, al- 
lowed admission into his own warehouses, 
except in presence of the excise officer, 
who keeps the key, and never trusts it out 
of band on any account whatever. When- 
ever the proprietor wants admittance to 
them, he is obliged to give previous notice 
to the exciseman, and request him to attend. 
So, on the pumping into the pan, boiling, 
drawing, warehousing, and loading, pre- 
vious notice must be given ; and thereby 
time is lost, expense incurred, and the pro- 
prietor often materially injured. 

Taxes laid on during war are not al- 
ways so thoroughly considered as to 
their distant consequences, as they 
should be. The pressure of the mo- 
ment induces the Minister to prefer such 
articles as appear to yield the greatest 
profit with the smallest cost, or incon- 
venience, at the time. It may be 
hoped, that a state of peace, as afford- 
ing more leisure, and producing many 
changes, may also afford opportunity for 
better arrangement of the public bur- 
thens. They will be less felt when het- 
ter arranged ; even though their amount 
may not be diminished. It is well 
known, that a vessel's rate of sailing is 
greatly affected by the manner in which 
her cargo is disposed on board; and the 
same may be said of the vessel of the 
State ;—the comparison is just. 


On the other works iacluded in this 
article, little need be said. That in- 
titled “* Hints to Radical Reformers,” 
would have accomplished more if it had 
attempted less. The author informs us 
that he is ao Irishman; and many of his 
remarks apply particularly to the state 
of Ireland. He speaks et his country as 
separate from Britaia; a mode of speech 
we can by no means a'low. The two 
islands now form one kingdom; and 
this writer knows that every Session of 
Parliament something is done towards 
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perfecting that union, which, we trust, 
future generations will describe as their 
happiness. We must, however, give 
this gentleman credit for good intention ; 
and we cannot but wish a reform were 
effected in many departments of life and 
inanuers, on which he descants. He 
treats on tythes—on education—on fash- 
ion—on the influence of female manners 
—on ale-houses—pawn-brokers, 
We grant that many things he has fixed 
on need reformation ; whether his pub- 
lication will effectually promote that de- 
sirable end, must be !eft te the decision 
of time and experience. A more simple 
statement, a more one-at-a-time pro- 
posal, would have stood a better chance 
of being effectual, We wish for univer- 
sal reform ; but we despair of seeing it 
advance in every direction at once. 


The pamphlet, entitled “ On the pre- 
sent State of Public Affairs” opened in 
a mauner which led us to expect much 
information, and just reasoning, in the 
continuation ; says the writer, 


These party-patriots, who ferret out, and 
fasten upon the distresses of the time with 
so keen a tooth, do by no means lameut 
them, violent as they are in their commis- 
eration: they are per'ectly well satisfied 
that things should be as they are, as afiord- 
ing a powerful means of fermenting the 
spirit of hostility against those upon whose 
removal from power they are so eagerly 
bent. Wealth, and rank, and station, are 
of themselves strong excitements to hatred 
in low and contracted minds; more espe- 
cially when the mass of persons of this 
cast are made to believe, that they are 
the main contributors to the support of all 
this ; that the whole equipment is at their 
charge, and furnished by their labour. 

Let these possessors of power and place, 
—such is the sentiment which slides into 
their feelings—let them be attacked, vili- 
fied, and annoyed as they may, they have 
an ample fund of compensation in the 
public and personal gratifications that are 
heaped upon them. ‘They have enough of 
the suushine to repay them for the peltings 
of the storm. ‘This is, indeed, a very 
mistaken view of the case. Those who 
see nothing but the exterior of office; 
those who bring nothing within the short 
range of their optics but the appendages 
of its rank, take a very erroneous survey. 
That authority of which they are so 
jealous, to be truly estimated, must be seen 
in the fatigues of its exertion, in the wear 
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and tear of mind, in the sweat—not indeed 
of the brow—but of the brain, in its 
anxious days and sleepless nights. Where 
is the reward of all this to be sought? In 
the insignia of distinction and the splendour 
of authority? Far from it. These soon 
grow familiar to the possessor, and become 
as nothing in the scale of real enjoyment ; 
al) the happiness which place and power 
can give soon fades and dies away of itself; 
the cause of this is in the human mind. 
But the toil, the solicitude, the difficulty, 
the vexation, the disappointments; all these 
survive, and, what is worse, survive, for 
the most part, to be perpetually encoun- 
tered and never overcome. 

Take the most opulent man you can find 
—his personal consumption—the portion 
of his property expended on himself—is as 
nothing. [is own share of its enjoyment 
is limited indeed. Take, for instance, a 
landed proprietor — there are not many 
such—of twenty thousand a year, and cat- 
culate what is expended on bis own support, 
and you will find, that all which ministers 
to his own subsistence, may be purchased 
for three hundred pounds a year ; perhaps, 
for less. The rest of his income, if he lives 
up to it, after deducting the pay and main- 
tenance of his household, is exhausted in 
the payment of the wages of labour to the 
tradesman, the artizan, the manufacturer, 
the artist, all of whom the necessities of 
his situation compel him to employ, and 
towards whose maintenance—such is the 
order of things—he pays his ample contri- 
bution. After all, the great difference be- 
tween a small ora great fortune consists in 
this, that the one you spend upon yourself, 
the other you spend upon other people. 

This is true; and it reconciles the 
philosophical investigator of passing 
events to the facts of the times as they 
rise before him, There is this further 
distinction : that wealth be expended in 
virtuous, or at least, innocent enjoy- 
ments ; for when, on the contrary, wealib 
is the pander to vice : there is no curse 
more cruel to which a country can be 
subjected. This writer wanders from 
what would have been his better path, 
by taking too much notice of Lord Coch- 
rane and Mr. Cobbett; his work will 
not convert a single one of their adhe- 
rents ; and no others need conversion. 

With regard to the Poor Rates, there 
seems to be an increasing disposition to 
view them in a light different from what 
is now established law. We set this be- 
fore our readers in the author’s words : 


4 


The common people of this country are 
taught to look up to their resnective pa- 
rishes as bound to support them, and to 
maintain their children, if they have no 
means of livelihood. The natural tendency 
of this is, to make them improvident, 
thankless, and dissatisfied. In fact, the 
more we consider the subject, the more 
forcibly shall we be convinced that 
the levying a compulsory rate on any num- 
ber of individuals in that parish, is in itself 
a stretch of authority to which custom has 
made us familiar, aud against which the 
benevolent tendencies of our nature do vot 
prompt us to contend; but when the rate 
is augmented, as in many parishes it is, to 
an amount most oppressive to those on 
whom it is levied, the nature of the exac- 
tion, and of the authority under which it 
is enforced, becomes more palpable. ‘The 
subject contributes to the support of the 
governmeat, because he owes the security 
of his property to the peace which it pre- 
serves, aud the protection it ensares. On 
the same ground he is called upon to pay 
his fair contingent towards the public ex- 
penditure, whether incurred in the defence 
of the state, or by other causes connected 
with its splendour, its strength, or its se- 
curity ; but that the armof power should 
interfere to take whatever portion it may 
deem expedient of the industrious man’s 
earnings, to provide for those who earn 
nothing, is a violation both of the law of 
property and the principles of justice. All 
that can rightfully be done, is to put the 
necessitous in the way of providing for 
themselves; to furnish them, if they have 
the ability to labour, with the means of 
making their labour profitable. If autho- 
rity can usefully interfere, it can only be in 
this course; all beyond it is inequitable, 
impolitic, and pernicious. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
lower classes should be brought to consider 
this subject, as in truth and sound reason 
it ought to be considered ; and that they 
should not be misled, as too long they have 
been, to conceive themselves as having a 
natural right, when overtaken by poverty, 
to be supported out of the earnings of 
others. 


In pursuing his argument, the author 
observes, that ‘‘less than a bundred 
thousand pounds satisfies all the sine- 
cures in England, and in England alone 
SEVEN MILLIONS annually are levied 
for the support of the poor |”? He states 
the deductions from the supposed pro- 
fits of several offices; and shews that 
the neminal amount of their incomes 
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imposes no burden on the public trea- 
sury, being derived from other sources. 
The truth of the following observations 
is obvious : 


The number is always great of those, 
who having started for the gold cup of po- 
pularity, are not very choice in their ma- 
neuvres for jostling others out of the 
course; in this contest, of all others, the 
race is not always to the swift. A prodi- 
gious reduction of patronage must af all 
times unavoidably arise from the termina- 
tion of war. Not only is all that influence 


Jost which arises from the giving ships and |, 


regiments, stations and appointments, but 
a considerable degree of odium and unpo- 
pularity isincurred by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, from the hardships to which vast 
numbers are subjected by this very reduc- 
tion ; not only are so many avenues to po- 
pular favour shut up, and other great means 
of countenance and promotion curtailed 
and cut away, but the general mass of dis- 
tress and discontent is augmented ; and by 
the general system of economy pursued 
through all the different departments of 
the state, they multiply their enemies, and 
lessen their adherents. 


The country Overseer, who traces 
England's ruin tothe Poor Laws, agrees 
with the foregoing writer, in describing 
as extremely baneful, the principles they 
have been the means of spreading. He 


says, 

These alarmiag and increasing evils evi- 
dently originate in the principles ingrafted 
by the Poor Laws, in the minds of the lower 
orders of society ; every individual is fully 
and firmly convinced, that the Parish is 
obliged to provide for him and his family 
in every case of emergency. Are they 
hungry? the Parish must feed them; do 
they want clothing? the Parish mast pro- 
vide it; are they destitute of a home? the 
Parish must provide house room, bedding, 
fuel, &e. &e. 

Hence every provident feeling is banish- 
ed, all thoughts. of provision for the future 
are entirely set aside; the labourer, the 
low mechanic or manufacturer, the soldier 
or sailor, who provides somewhat for the 
future, is mdeed a phenomenon. — The 
idea of fature provision from the Parish is 
predominant, and a sufficient answer to 
any pradent feeling that may at any time 
arise in the breast —mavy animals are 
known to provide for the future; the effect 
ofthe English Poor Laws on the lower 
class of society however, is to preclude ail 


idea of future provision, te reduce them, 
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in the scale of the creation, lower that 
brutes—To this principle then, inherent 
in the breast of all, isto be attributed by 
far the greater part of the present distress 
of the Country—to this is to be traced the 
scenes of riot universally apparent when 
the earnings of the individual somewhat 
exceed the demand for his present subsist- 
ence. ‘To this is to be attributed the per- 
petual scenes of excess and drankenness 
of the lower orders, to be found in no 
Country except in England. From these 
causes the corrupt state of the morals of 
the people naturally proceed. No inter- 
ference of the Legislature, no anxious exer- 
tions of the well intentioned, can counteract 
these evils while theso principles remain pre- 
dominant—Thus a very great proportion of 
the sums collected for the support of the 
Poor may be traced, immediately or ulti- 
mately, to Ale Houses and Gin Shops; to 
these receptacles all occasionally or more 
frequently resort; almost every Euglish- 
mau, of the lower order, has expended. 
large sums in these public resorts ; here is 
swallowed up all that is not required fon 
immediate support ; aud much of what is 
necessary for the maintainance of a family, 
Beer is frequently substituted for bread, 
and Spiritaous Liquors are indulged in at 
the expense of the starving children—Thus: 
from the Poor rates arise, in a great mea- 
sure, the immense fortunes acquired by 
Brewers and Distillers; and the thriving, 
condition of almost every Publican—W by 
are the hard earnings of the provideut and 
the industrious to be torn from them for 
the maintenance of the idle, the profligate, 
and the drunkard ? the Laws of Kng- 
land enforce it, the Laws of Nature for- 
bid it. 

We notice this passage the more par- 
ticularly, because it appears from an ar- 
ticle in the present number, that Eng- 
land does not furnish that singular 
instanee of poverty from indulged in~ 
toxication, which this writer supposes, 
America, a young aud rising state, suf- 
fers the same evil to an equal degree, 
The fact deserves attention; for, if idle-- 
ness ad intoxication prevail, wherever 
the poor are maintained by provision of 
law, at the expence of the industrious 
and sober ;—and, if where such statutes. 
are unknown, the poor do not thus prey: 
on their fellow-citizens, then it follows, 
beyond denial, that, however well in- 
tended, such enactments are injurious 
to the body politic, They confer the 


power of legal plunder on a few, whom 
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they do not really serve, to the great de- 
triment of the many, to the scandal and 
disrepute of the nation, to the degrada- 
tion of it in its own eyes, and greatly, 
very greatly, in the cyes of foreigners. 
We know, that the neighbouring na- 
tions peruse statements on this subject 
with astonishment: they commit them 
to memory; they ruminate npon them ; 
and after having stretched their belief 
to the utmost, they bless their stars, 
that their own country affords a con- 
trast to this unintelligible island, this 
England !—the seat of industry and of 
idleness ! of wealth beyond estimate, and 
of penury exceeding calculation ! 

The direction of public benevolence 
forms the subject of the ‘ Hints on 
the Employmeut of Publie Subscrip- 
tions ;’’ and this is a truly important 
question. To give the poor employment 
in a manner suited to their habits of 
life, is certainly, far preferable to be- 
stowing on them donations in money ; 
nevertheless, to raise up rivals in point 
of sale to those masters, and tradesmen, 
in the same business, who have hitherto 
employed these workmen, is to sap the 
foundation of future industry, and to 


injure a class of dealers which onght 


rather to find extra protection. It is 
certain, that charity employment can- 
not last for ever; and it isto be feared, 
whea the regular channels of trade 
are diverted into different directions, 
that parts of them, at least, will not 
regain their former courses. Thus a 
permanent injury becomes the conse- 
quence of present good intentions, — 
At Tewkesbury, says this writer, a 
public subscription most creditable in 
its amount to the liberality of the sub- 
scribers, is applied to the relief of the 
manufacturing workmen, in the manu- 
facture of stockings, at the very moment 
when the staple trade of the town is 
in a most depressed state, for want of 
a market for the stock of that article 
already on hand. 

Now this additional stock, created by 
this subscription, must either be left to 
perish, or it becomes a rival in the mar- 
ket, and consequently an impediment to 
the sale of that already in the over- 
stocked warehouses of the master-manu- 
facturers, or dealers; and if the sub- 
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scription-stock be given away, or sold be- 
low the customary market-price, as the 
consideration of loss is no object to this 
fund,—how can the regular tradesmen 
meet the competition? The Lord Mayor 
of London has, very wisely, resigned his 
office of consignee for the silk weavers ; 
and has requested, that all orders for 
silk goods should pass through the re- 
gular channels of the mercers and ha- 
berdashers of the town. Not only have 
these dealers an equal right with alk 
branches of the trade, to the patronage 
of the public ; but they are better judges 
of workmanship, whether good or bad, 
and of fair and honest prices, than others 
can be; moreover, they are the only 
persons to whoin the trade can look for 
future employment, as it is not to be 
supposed, that the Mansion-house will, 
in every succeeding year, be converted 
in a warehouse for silks: neither will 
charity, year after year, furnish a ca- 
pital, in any proportion, so beneficial to 
the trade intended to be promoted, as 
that which the established dealers have 
been accustomed to employ; and which, 
at this very time, demands the means of 
return, in order to further employment, 


There are many things which at first 
sight appear excellent, and are adopted 
on the spur of the moment: but, if too 
long continued they produce more harm 
than good, eventually. This imputes 
no blame to those who adopt them ; de« 
liberation is not seldom superseded by 
the urgency of the case; but, it justi- 
fies the inference, that a return to the 
orderly and regular course of things 
cannot be too speedy. Every distur« 
bance of this course is an evil, from 
whatever cause arising ; and the sufferers 
under this evil, are rarely entitled to 
unqualified confidence, in their propo- 
sitions of remedies, They, very na- 
turally, piead their own cause with ve- 
hemence ; and whether they be Agri- 
culturists, or Manufacturers or Fisher- 
men, they presume that the peculiar 
hardships of their case, entitle them to 
priority of relief, The nation and the 
world at large will, we trust, ere long 
communicate to all classes the benefits 
resulting from revived industry, and a 
STEADY demand ;—in the mean while, 
the direction of the labour substituted 
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for that which is suspended, should be 
to permanent and lasting general im- 
provements, improvements which may 
afford accommodation to the public, as 
well in future, as at present :—Public 
works, not likely to be undertaken, in 
ordinary times; by these all may be 
gratified ; the labourer who now receives 
his hire ; the subscriber who witnesses 
the beneficial effect of his subscription ; 
and Posterity, to which the example 
may be quoted. as equally laudable and 
profitable. 


ee 


A Geographical Illustration of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral Church of Can- 
terbury ; accompanied by a History and 
Description of that Venerable Fabric. 
By W. Woolnoth ; consisting of twenty 
plates, engraved by himself, from Draw- 
ings by F. Hastings. Royal. 4to. Price 
£3 3s. Cadell and Davies. London. 
1816. 


Amrpst the din of war and all the 
anxieties to which that state of alarm is 
subject, the British public has retained 
some of its attachment to the Arts; and 
has conferred its patronage on some 
branches of those laborious studies of 
which they are the origin, That they 
have prospered generally is too much to 
assert ; but that public attention has 
distinguished certain departments is 
known to the literati, and we presume 
is not to be questioned, 


Among these the study of our national 
Antiquities has held a principal place. 
It has met with encouragement, when 
other branches have been neglected ; 
and it has, in consequence, been con- 
ducted with a spirit which has done 
honour, as well as proved advantageous, 
to the publishers of works on that sub- 
ject. 

Whether the present Work would 
have appeared had not the public ap- 
plause bestowed on its predecessors 
vperated as a stimulus, is more than we 
can determine, It is to be considered 
as a specimen of the skill of the engra- 
ver, who here claims precedence of the 
man of letters ; as a Geographical Il- 
ustration, rather than as an addition to 
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the communications of History, or an 
accession to general knowledge. 

We can have no objection to Geogra- 
phical Hlustrations ; and we have no less 
than three works of this description 
lying on our table, at this time. Our 
obligations are great to those who have 
preceded in this line, though not pre- 
cisely on the same plan. By means of 
Hollar’s labours we obtain sufficiently 
correct notions of buildings no longer 
existing, Old St. Paul's Cathedral is 
known, to later ages, chiefly by what re- 
presentations (prints) of it have deco- 
rated descriptive works, Owing to the 
accidents to which such works are ex- 
posed, they are daily becoming more 
and more searce ; and consequently ac- 
quaintance with them is confined to a 
smaller number of determined anti- 
quaries. When those prints were en- 
graved, little was it foreseen that the ex- 
tensive and magnificent fabric which had 
adorned the metropolis for ages, should 
be consumed, with many an ancient 
Church besides, in one general confla- 
gration ;—that not a vestige of them 
should remain, except in description, or 
delineation, As little may it be suspected 
that the Cathedral of Canterbury (or 
any other) approaches the termination 
of its existence ;—but, admitting the 
thought, the obligation of the ingenious 
tothe Art which has preserved its ap- 
pearance, and to the Artist who has re- 
corded its history, must be freely felt 
and acknowledged. What value should 
we not place on prints, of many subjects 
of antiquity, of which we have merely 
verbal, unsatisfactory descriptions ! 


Mr. Woolnoth informs us in his Pre 
face that, 


He has spared no pains to render the 
Geographical portion, the production of 
which formed the more immediate end of 
his exertions, as complete as possible.— 
During the progress of the plates he 
has personally corrected the proofs upon 
the spot, to insure accuracy of detail; and 
he trusts that the uniformity of style ia 
which they have all been executed by his 
own hand, will prove a recommendation 
not common to publications of a similar de- 
scription. To his literary department he 
cannot but advert in a tone of subdued 
confidence. It has been the production of 
the short intervals which the slew labours 
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of the Engraver's art allowed to be sub- 
tracted from almost incessant occupation. 
Particular objections existed to consigning 
the task to the pen of trained authorship. 
He wished the peculiar feeling of the artist 
to give a predominant cast to his compo- 
sition, and to connect it intimately with the 
transcript which his views exhibit. 

In this avowal is somewhat to praise, 
and somewhat to blame. The correct- 
ing of his proofs on the spot, is ho- 
nourable to the engraver. The refusal 
of assistance from a competent anti- 
quary—and no other could be thought 
of,—is detrimental to the work, It is 
not always the mere history of the ar- 
ticle to be treated on that satisfies an 
able writer: he illustrates this, by his 
recollection of others, by reference, by 
discrimination ; he contrives to give im- 
portance to subjects which to the un- 
learned eye appear trivial ; and when 
this is done without affectation of learn- 
ing, his performance is usually equally 
entertaining and instructive. 

The assistance of such a friend, in- 
terested as he must have been in the 
correctness of the work to which he 
was a party, would have saved Mr. W. 
the painful confession of the inaccura- 
cies he acknowledges in bis print of the 
tomb of Edward the Black Prince :— 
nor would the alledged “ unfortunate 
error of the writing-engraver,”’ who has 
referred a plate to “ the Lady Chapel,” 
when it should have been referred to the 
Trinity Chapel, have passed undetect- 
ed: the plate should have been altered ; 
and the fauity impressions cancelled : a 
few shillings’ cost had corrected the 
error, which now deforms a handsome 
work. 

We say “ a handsome work,” for 
such in truth it is: the plates are exe- 
cuted with great attention and care; 
they are well finished, and are wrought 
into a harmony, which generally pleases 
the eye. The desire to shew the prin- 
cipal articles to advantage, has induced 
the Draughtsman to indulge in a licence 
of light and shade, which according to 
the best of our recollection of the places 
represented, he would be at a loss to 
justify : but, in this case, the intention 
warrants the means. If, as critics, we 
could allow the existence of laudable 
error, it would be on such subjects as 
those before us. 


The first section of the work contains 
the History of the Structure until its 
partial destruction by firein 1174, The 
murder of Becket in 1170, caused the 
church to be desecrated for one year, 
during which time no service was per 
formed ; the bells were fastened, the 
pavement turned up, the hangings and 
pictures removed, and dirt and rubbish 
were suffered to accumulate within the 
walls. Its re-consecration after so me- 
morable an event gave the signal for a 
prodigious influx of benefactions and 
honours, strongly characteristic of the 
superstition of the age, and of the almost 
unlimited influence of the priesthood, 
Not the King of England only, but the 
King of France, also, paid his devotions 
at Becket’stomb. The structure erect- 
ed after the fire in 1174, is that which 
we now behold ; with small variations. 

The state and magnificence of this 
stracture immediately before the fatal 
blow that laid its grandeur in the dust, 
is thus described by Mr. W. 


At this time the Cathedral Church had 
reached the zenith of its splendour, from 
which it was so rapidly to decline: its 
reparations were nearly all complete ; the 
stores of decorative articles for the proces- 
sions, and other religious rites, were im- 
mense; men of taste and magnificent spirit 
superintended the concerns of the Church; 
its fame spread abroad throughout Chris- 
tendom; grand and imposing in all its ac- 
companiments, it overwhelmed the senses 
of beholders, and drew forth rapturous ex- 
clamations from the learned Erasmus, who 
witnessed its splendour a short time before 
it received the death blow of its pride. The 
different services of the Romish church 
were performing in perpetual succession, 
and at numerous altars, where tapers con- 
tinually burning, gave glittering radiance 
to their sumptuous adornments ; masses 
were celebrated in all its chantries for the 
souls of the illustrious dead ; clouds of 
perfumed incense were tinged with the 
rays which flowed through windows of 
gem-like brilliancy, contrasting with the 
grey harmonizing hue of the walls. The 
church anthems and responses were chant- 
ed by the most melodious voices, which, 
blended with the notes of the organ, vi- 
brated through the holy edifice. A pic- 
turesque and uniform costume, according 
to rank, was compelled to be worn by those 
who officiated; all was conducted with a 
view to dazzle the senses, and fire the ima- 
gination. 
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But the spell was doomed to be dissolv- 
ed; a profligate monarch was the agent 
through which the pride of Uie Church was 
to be humbled. 

in 1536 Henry abrogated by his royal 
authority all the high festivals between the 
first of July and the twenty ninth of Sep- 
tember: this included the festival of St. 
Thomas a becket, (July 7), and the com- 
memoration of the Saint was expressly 
forbidden. The following year he was 
denounced as one who “ had been a stub- 
born rebel and traitor to his prince,” and 
his images and pictures were ordered to 
be cast out and destroyed throughout the 
realm: his name was to be erased out of 
all books, and collects, antiphons, &c. were 
for ever to remain in disuse. The edifice 
was not, therefore, abandoned ; but out of 
the previous mass of wealth arose another 
establishment; in which many of the mem- 
bers of the former were provided for ; and 
which gradually assumed its present form 
and dignity. 

Fated to experience vicissitudes of for- 
tune; by turns honeured and neglected ; 
epriched and despised, revered aod plun- 
dered ; our Cathedral bears witness in its 
records of every eveniful change in eur 
national history, of every fluctuation ia the 
taste of our predecessors. In ages aute- 
cedeut to the earliest tradition, Druids may 
have first hallowed its site by the perform- 
ance of their mystic rites. Borue in the 
train of the masiers of the worid, the gods 
of Grecian mythology were here for a 
while worshipped and invoked. In the 
dark and low recesses of a rude structure 
formed of a ruined temple, here were as- 
sembled the earliest Christian communi- 
cants. Hence they were expelled by the 
worshippers of sanguinary and relentless 
deities, engendered in the gloomy forests 
of the north. Here broke the radiant 
light of the true Sith, and humanized bar- 
barians ; and bere subtle and designing 
monks plotted their projects of political 
ascendancy, to wiose aid, a delesate from 
the Roman Poutiif, came Superstition, aud 
stored her relics, aud displayed her pagean- 
try. These carefully swept away with the 
besom of reform, Vanaticism, a more dircet 
foe, next insulied its venerable antiquity. 
Rescued from further degradation by beiug 
placed under the protection of the mem- 
bers of a pure and enlightened Church, 
breathing Charity and peace, may it con- 
tinue to exhibit, through ages of tranquil- 
lity, a memento of the varieties of art, and 
ef the vicissitudes of fate. 

We cannot follow Bir. W. in his pe- 
vambulation and description of the 
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Church, its chapels, tombs, cloisters, 
&e. &c. It is enough to say, that his 
views give a good idea of the structure, 
and that some of the more curious parts 
of the architecture are given at large, 
on separate Plates. Lists of Bishops, 
Deans, &c. are also given, 

It must be acknowledged that, to the 
general reader the modern mode of 
abridging pouderous folios into thin 
quarios, or portable octavos, has many 
advantages. It enables a studcot to in- 
clude in his course of reading many ar- 
ticles which otherwise must eseape hii; 
while, if well conducted, it conveys suffi- 
cient information, unless to a party 
deeply interested. To the learned resi- 
dents at Canterbury, the heavier la- 
bours of Somner, Batteley, Dart, &e. 
may recominend themselves by their ex- 
tent and erudition: to others the lighter 
and more ornamental epitome of, Mr. 
Woolnoth may he more than equally 
acceptable, as a companion in the library 
and reading room. 


Some Account of the Lives and Writ- 
mgs of Lope Felix De Vega, Carpio, 


and Guillen De Castro. By Henry 

Richard Lord Holland, 2 vols. 8vo., 

London. Longman and Co. 1817. 

Lope De Vega, the principal subject 
of these elegant volumes, was the idol 
of bis countrymen during his life time, 
aud his same, wherever it is known, is 
associated with astouishment at the 
fertility of genius, which enabled him 
to multiply his productions till even the 
bare retention of their titles became a 
task beyond the Muemouie powers of 
his warmest admirers. Twenty one 
inillion three hundred thousaad of his 
lines, are said to be actually printed ; 
aud no less than eighteen hundred plays 
of his composition, are reported to have 
Leen performed upon the stage. Sech 
wonderful proofs of fertility and indus- 
try are almost sufficient to make us cre- 
dit the accounts of his biographers that 
at two years o: age poetic fire sparkled 
in his eyes, and that before his hand 
was strong evouch to guide a pen he 
was evabled to make a profit among his 
schoolfellows of the verses which he 
recited to them. 
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It should seem that poetry is as pro- 
life in Spain as Metaphysies are in 
Germany. Lope de Vega stands only 
at the head of a corps of miraculous 
writers. 

La Cueba mentions one who had writ- 
ten one thousand plays in four acts; some 
millions of Latin lines were composed by 
Mariner; and many hundred dramatic 
compositions are still extant of Calderon, 
as well as of authors of inferior merit. 


Before such inexhaustible scribblers 
our Lydgate and Heywood hide their 
diminished heads while certain mo- 
dern bards, whose industry in produc- 
ing saleable verses in every varicty of 
metre, and good fortane in turning them 
to profitable account, have rouzed the 
envy and sharpened the critical discern- 
ment of some of their contemporaries, 
must redouble their effurts before their 
Epic poems and Editorships will bear 
the most distant comparison with those 
indefatigable votaries of the Muses, who 
wielded the pen with an incessant in- 
dustry, and a devotion beyoud compare. 

Honours were heaped upon Lope de 
Vega in full proportion to the fertility 
with which he devised fresh claims to 
public notice. ‘The admiration of his 
person and character became a_ species 
of worship in Spain; scarcely an aathor 
ventured a work without bearing in- 
cense to his shrine. Pope Urban Vil. 
wrote to him with his own hand, and 
conferred on him the degree of Dector 
ot Theology. 

The cardinal Barberini followed him 
with veneration in the streets; the king 
would stop to gaze at such a prodigy ; the 
people crowded round him wherever he 
appeared; the learned and the studious 
thronged to Madrid from every part of 
Spain to see this phoenix of their country, 
this ‘ monster of literature and even Ita- 
lians, no extravagant admirers in general 
of poetry that is uot therr own, made pil- 
grimuages from their country for the sole 
purpose of conversing with Lope. So as- 
sociated was the idea of excellence with 
his name, that it grew in common conver- 
sation to siguify any thing perfect in its 
kind ; and a Lope diamoud, a Lope day, 
or a Lope woman, became fishtonabie and 
familiar modes of expressing their good 
qualities. Elis poetry was as advantageous 
to his fortune us to his fame: the king 
enriched him with pensions aud chaplaiu- 


cies; the Pope honoured him with digni- 
ties aud preferments ; and every uobleman 
at court aspired to the character of bis 
Meecenas, by confering upon him frequeut 
and valuable presents. 

The profits of his plays have been 
estimated at not less than eighty thou- 
sand ducats, and the presents he re- 
ceived from individuals at ten thousand 
five hundred more. In the very same 
street where Lope was thus nursed in 
ailiuence and adulation, Cervantes, the 
inimitable Cervantes ! was starving and 
neglected; yet so much better is the 
favour of heaven than that uf man, that 
Cervantes, under all the varied ills of 
his hard life, could retain a cheerfal 
spirit, which supported him against 
every attack of adversity, with a sweet- 
ness of temper which allowed him to 
praise whatever was praiseworthy iu the 
works of the man whose talents he saw 
so unjustly rated above his own: Lope 
on the contrary, notwithstanding his 
outward appearance of prosperity, was 
a prey to all the restlessness of vanity, 
and all the miseries of discontent ; laden 
with honours and with pensions, he 
still imagined that his fortunes were 
unequal to his deserts, be tormented him- 
self by even distrusting the sincerity of 
the public in the extravagance of their 
applause ; and false alike to the Muses 
and tu gratitude, wrote to his son to 
dissuade him from the study of poetry, 
and filled bis letter with lamentations 
over his own calamities. 

Lord Holland bas delineated his hero 
with much impartiality, both in his 
private character and in that of an Au- 
thor; he exhibits all his exceillencies, 
at the same time that he seeks not to 
blind the judgment of the reader with 
respect to his defects, The remarks 
his lordship makes in his own person 
are always elegant and just. As a critic 
on Spanish literature he affects no 
advantage in his kuowledge of the lan- 
guage, beyond what le proves himself 
to possess by the fidelity and spirit of 
his trauslations from it~-and his taste 
leads agrevably to diversify 
plication of the reader ty relieving the 
dryness of avalysis with a well) timed 
introduction of such lighter pieces of 
poetry as adimit of being given entire, 
without destroytug the interest of their 
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story, by curtailing the luxuriance of 
their diction. The following ballad 
is from Gongora, a contemporary of 
Lope de Vega, a writer whose early 
style was full of beauty and pathos ; but 
in his riper years being seized with the 
vanity of founding a new school in 
poetry, he fell into all the errors of false 
wit,—errors which are too prevalent in 
the works of our own countrymen, 
Donne, Cleveland, Cowley, and others. 
Johuson has classed them together as 
metaphysical poets, has traced their 
style up to Marini the Italian poet, 
whose professed admiration of Spanish 
writers in general, and of Gongora in 
particular, betrayed him into great cor- 
ruptions in the style which he intro- 
duced into bis own country, The seeds 
of Gongora’s future conceits may be 
traced even in this production of his 
early years, but its beauties, under the 
advantage of the pleasing dress in which 
they are presented to the English reader 
will more than atone for them, 

As near Marbella’s shelving strand, 

Stern Dragut’s Turkish galley bore, 

His eyes fix’d stedfastly on land, 

His hands both resting on his oar ; 


To his bard bench a Christian bound, 
Thus of his cruel lot complains 
Tothe sad, dull, unvarying sound 

Of labouring oars and clanking chains. 


£Oh, sacred sea of Spain!’ he cries 
And thou not less illustrious shore! 
How many naval tragedies 

Have on this stage been acted o'er! 


And are these waters then the same 

That with their gently flowing tide 

Kiss the high walls from whence [ came, 
And bathe my native turrets’ pride ? 


Tell me of her my heart holds dear ; 
Say, if reported sighs be true?— 
Say, can I trust the frequeut tear 
That seems her letters to bedew ? 


For if her bright, her beauteous eye 

On tby ealin shore shed tears for me, 
The pearls you waft may surely vie 
With hidden gems of Indian sea. 

To my poor heart seme comfort bring, 
And prove my sad surmises wrong; 

For sure, if true what poets sing, 

Your murmuring waters have a tougue ; 


And since you make me no reply, 
Shall I from that her death infer? 
Ah no! if absence killed, could I 
Have lived so long bereft of her ?— 


Bereft of freedom and of love 

Ten years I drag the loathsome chain ; 
By length of suffering doomed to prove 
That mortals never die of pain. 


Thus as he speaks, above the wave 

Six Christian vessels heave in sight 

And the stern master bids the slave 

Ply hissad oar with double might. 
Vol. 1. p. 61. 


Spain has ever been singularly happy 
in her lyric poetry. Her ballads, whe- 
ther heroic or pathetic, always succeed 
in exciting the sentiment they are in- 
tended to inspire. Even during her 
late contests—degenerate as her sons 
have subsequently proved themselves— 
the poetic fire of their ancestors was 
rekindled in them once more, and 
glowed in patriotic songs which like 
the war-cry of the Indians were calcu- 
lated to rouse every dormant spark of 
valour in the breasts of those who list- 
ened to them, France, in the same 
manner, produced during the last twenty 
years of bloodshed a number of songs, 
which joined the gallantry of her early 
Troubadours with the retineinent of mo-~ 
dern times; and as the heroic ballad 
is peculiarly fitted for the instruction 
and delight of a nation at large, we 
should rejoice to see it agaiu cultivated 
among us. The pen of such a writer 
as Campbell would be admirably adapt- 
ed for it, and we would gladly exchange 
some of the ponderous romances in 
verse with which our press may now be 
said to teem, for a single volume of 
poetry like the * Katile of the Baltic,’ 
or of Hohenlinden, Only one man with- 
in our recollection has devoted himself 
to this species of writing ; but Dibdin 
framed his compositions almost exclu- 
sively for the Navy, who ought to hold 
his name in reverence :—he has alike 
cheered their social momeuts, and ani- 
mated them in the hour of danger ; 
while in all his effusions, amounting to se- 
veral hundreds of songs,scarcely a couplet 
contains any thing offensive to morality, 
But it is something of a higher cast 
than mere songs which we are now 
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wishing for, something more of an_his- 
torical or traditionary nature, something 
that should continually remind us as a 
nation how mnch we have possessed, 
how much we still enjoy. The national 
character of the romances, or ballads 
of Spain, which have awakened these 
reflections, is thus described by Don 
Manual Quintana, to whom Lord Hol- 
land has dedicated his work, — 


They were properly the lyric poetry 
of our country. In them the accents of 
our music were heard at uight in our 
streets aud public places, to the sound of 
the harp or the guitar. "They were at 
once the vehicles and incentives of love, as 
well as the shafts of satire and revenge. 
They painted the manners of our Moris- 
coes aud our Shepberds, aud preserved in 
the memory of our people the exploits of 
the Cid and other favourite champions. 
In short, more flexible than all other com- 
positions, they could be applied to every 
object; and whether clothed in rich and 
majestic language, or tinged with the mild- 
er colours of sweetness and sensibility, 
they always exhibited that characteristic 
ease, nature, and freshness, which origi- 
nality alone can produce without exagge- 
ration or research. 

In them are to be found more beauti- 
ful and spirited expressions, more delicate 
and ingenious passages, than in the whole 
range of Castilian poetry. ‘The Morisco 
ballads in particular are written with a 
vigour and sprightliness of style which en- 
chant the reader. The union of courage 
and of love, the gallantry and tenderness 
of the Moors, the sonorous harmony of 
their names, each and all, contribute to 
give novelty and poetry to the composi- 
tions in which they are pourtrayed. Our 
writers afterwards becoming weary of 
Moorish disguises, transferred the ballads 
to pastoral subjects. Fields and rivulets, 
flowers and names carved upon trees, then 
teok the place of challenges, tournaments 
and devices: but whatever the ballads 
may have Jost in strength, they have gained 
by the change in sweetness and simplicity. 

In both classes the invention was 
beautiful; and it is wonderful with how 
little effort, and with what conciseuess of 
language, the scenery, the hero, and hi: 
emotions are delineated in such short com: 
positions. At one time it is the Alcayde 
of Molina, who, entering the town at full 
speed, alarms the Moors with the report 
of a Christain invasion, which is laying 
waste their fields ; at another it is the ill- 
fated Aliatar borue with the melancholy 


pomp of a military funeral through the 
very gate whence he had issued the day 
before full of exultation and spirit. Somes 
times it is a simple country girl, who, 
having lost her ear-rings, the keepsake of 
her sweatheart, dreads the reproaches 
which await her: and sometimes it is the 
solitary and rejected shepherd, who indig- - 
nant that two doves shouid cov in a neigh- 
bouring poplar, interrupts their loves, and 
scares them away with a stone. 


The simplicity and spirit of these old 
chronicles are strikingly preserved by 
Lord Holland in the ballads pertaining 
to Rodrigo the Cid, whose name Mr, 
Southey has familiarized to the British 
public by his admirable translation of 
the Chronicle of~the Cid, and to whom 
Lord Holland gives new interest as the 
hero of Las Mocedades del Cid by 
Guillen de Castro—a performance which 
Voltaire considered as the first true tra- 
gedy that appeared in Modern Europe, 
and which served Corneille for the foun- 
dation of his celebrated play of the Cid, 
on which his fame as a dramatic writer 
chiefly rests. These ballads, so delight- 
fully characteristic of their subject, and 
of the manners of the times they describe, 
would irresistibly tempt us into extract, 
were we not aware that the remainder 
of these volumes demand full as much 
notice as we can spare room for, 

The life of Lope de Vega was of a 
kind which might have afforded to ore 
dinary men suflicient employment with- 
out any part of his enormous literary 
labours being added to his professional 
duties. At different periods it was 
civil, military and religious. He was 
secretary to the Duke D’ Alva, he after- 
wards joined the formidable expediiion 
against England, the Armada ; and con- 
cluded his busy career as a priest and 
a brother of the order of St. Francis. 


The sensation produced by his death, 
was, if possible, more astonishing than the 
reverence in which he was held whiie liv- 
ing. The splendour of his funeral, which 
was conducted at the charge of the most 
munificent of bis patrons, the Duke of 
Sesa, the number ard language of the 
sermons on that occasion, the competition 
of poets of all countries in celebrating his 
genius and lamenting his loss, are unpa- 
ralleled in the anuals of poetry, aud per- 
haps scarcely equalled in those of royalty 
itself, The ceremonies attending his in- 
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terment continued for nine days. The 
priests described him as a saint in his life, 
and represented his superiority over the 
classics in poetry as great as that of the 
religion which he professed was over the 
heathen. The writings which were select 
from the maltitude produced en the occa- 
sion fill more than two large volumes. 

His mevits as a poet are well suiamed 
up by Lord ifolland, They appear to 
have been chiefly of the Luprovisatura 
description — flucucy of expression, 
sweetness of siyle, an unfailing stock of 
common place imagery, and a complete 
command of versication in a lavguage 
whic! abounds with ures, and 
of every diversity of coustruction, His 
chief excellence is in the variety of his 
plots, the rapid succession fis events, 
and sudden changes in the situation of 
his personages; inthe art of exciting 
curiosity and interest he has scarcely 
ever been surpassed ; by this art he en- 
chanted his audience, and from his 
stores of invention there is scarcely a 
theatre in Europe which has not either 
openly or covertly profited. Yet this 
fertility only attended him upon the 
Stage ; in bis Epic poems he is dull and 
common placc: in his Corona Tragica, 
a poem written in honour of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Lord Holland could 
only find one passage which rose at oll 
above mediocrity, and even that appears 
to us duller than the dullest part of the 
* Mirror of Magistrates’ written about 
the same time in England, and the 
style of which it greatly resembles. In 
poetry, as in patting, readiness has 
often been mistaken for invention ; 
a variety of images may be exhibited 
which we do not recollect to have seen 
before, and which the next moment 
we forget that we have seen at all. 
There is a degree of facility in produc- 
ing that seems to lower the value of the 
thing produced; tor we feel litle tri- 
umph jn an acquisition which is gained 
without difficulty, 

' The second volume of this work con- 
tains 2 list of Lope de Vega’s works; 
it occupies thirty six peges; also an 
analysis of the exploits of the Cid, by 
Guillen de Castro. We should have 
been glad to see Calderon mentioned 
with somewhat more distinction thao 
Lord Holland has shewn him :—the ex- 
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quisite beauties of his poetry well en- 


title him to individual notice. But 
we are ready to acknowledge that he 
who undertakes to give an account of a 
writer like Lope de Vega is very excuse- 
able for prosecuting tos intention with 
all possible specd, without suffering him- 
self to be drawn aside by olijects, how- 
ever attractive. The Appendix contains 
an interesting account of Don Gaspar 
Meichoir de Jovellanos, minster of Grace 
vnd Justice iv during part of 
the years 1797-95 ;-—-a man, who ap- 
pears from ihe statement of Lord Hol- 
land, whe was personally acquainted 
with him, to have deserved a better 
fate than to have been called from the 
peace(ul paths ef Jiterature to the ex~ 
ercise tunclious of state, ia a country 
where Grace and Justice are empty 
sounds, aid where an interest in the 
happiness of the people is coustrucd into 
treason against the state. tu the first 
edition of this work Lord Holiaud eu- 
lovized his talents and his virtues; in 
this before us, he has further to nar- 
rate the circumstances, chiefly of a po- 
litical nature, which led to bis death, 
and by that event deprived Spain of an 
elegant writer, a profound reasoner, and 
a zealous esserter of the rights of his 
countrymen, [lis Lordship has given 
us an elegant trousiation of some excel- 
lent remarks by Jovellanos on the 
vexatious and oppressive spirit of the 
Municipal laws in Spain, which inter- 
fering with the most harmless amuse- 
ments of its inhabitants transform the 
country, which natare seems to have 
intended as the abode of love and hap- 
piness, into that of gloom, discoutent, 
and idleness, 

We now take leave of Lord Holland’s 
elegant and entertaining work, well 
gratified with the taste, the impartia- 
lity, and the goed sense which it every 
where exhilits, and which we ere as 
glad to find the public as sensible of as 
ourselves by the necessity which there 
has appeared for a second Edition. 

It may be worthy of remark, that 
Spain has produced many other writers, 
well deserving the acquaitance of the 
world, at large, though at present 
searcely known to their own country- 
men. 
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Reflections on the Authorised Version 
of the Holy Seripivres, intended to shew 
its defeets, and the necessity of attempt- 
ing to improve if, with a specimen of 
such on attempt. By B. Boothroyd. 
Royal 4to. Pontefract, for the Editor» 
1816. 


Mr. Boothrovd has lately concluded 
an edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, on 
the first part of which we gave an 
opinion, some years age*, From natu- 
ral disposition, as well as from profes- 
sional studies, be was likely to sueceed 
in his undertaking, and that has emi- 
nently qualified him for composing a 
translation, to which these Reflections 
are preparatory, The proposal deserves 
attention, The importance of a correct 
versiou of the Scriptures, which are the 
basis, and the rule ef our faith, is obvi- 
ous to every mon; and even those who 
attach to the more antient part of these 
books, which is by far the most diffi- 
cult, mercly the character of extremely 
venerable documents, must wish to see 
them fairly represented in our native 
language. ‘True it is, that when they 
are fairly represeuted, a great propor- 
tion of the cavils raised against them, 
falls to the ground: they have originated 
for the most part in sheer ignorance ; 
and they vanish before better knowledge. 
The undertaking is far from being the 
mere task of a school boy; it demands 
a store of learning and iuformation, 
which does not fail to the lot of every 
diviue, or of every critic; and of this, 
it must be acknowledged that Mr. B. 
appears to be fully sensible, 

A Translator of the Bible, is more 
than any other translator perplexed be- 
tween the choice of senses included in 
the terms of the original, and the sclee- 
tion of expressions in the English Jan- 
guege, in which to represent to bis 
reader what he conceives to be the direct 
import of the passage he is rendering, 
If he elides unawares into an idiomati- 
eal version, the verbal rendering™ may 
be perfectly aceurate,—to the great 
perplexity of the mere English reader, 
whose iustraction is the main object of 


ghe perfomance: if he renders more 
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loosely, for the sake of perspicuity, he 
hazards a departure from the spirit and 
purpose of his author; and by studying 
this too much, he may be said rather to 
compose a new work, than to present a 
Jac-simi'e of that which he professes to 
translate. Rules can be of little use to 
him. He must find his way through 
many an obscurity, by the help of that 
natural tact, that intuitive power, which 
whether it be correctly aseribed to per- 
sonal genius, we do not take upon us to 
decide. Habit and application perfect, 
if they do not originate, that power; and 
much depends on the delight taken by 
the /abouring critic, in research, dis- 
covery, and appropriation ;—which leads 
to another class of dangers, those aris- 
ing from the too sudden dazzle of novelty. 

lt has been our lot to know competent 
scholars who after translating a chapter 
or two of Hebrew, with most attentive 
assiduity, found that they had written 
no-English; while others intent on the 
pure English of their version, found in 
their performance little resemblance to 
the original, While, therefore, we do 
not mean to deny the imperfections and 
deficieucics of the popular version; and 
while we wish, earnestly, for a revision 
of it, to be subjected to the opinion of 
the judicious, before it is ** appointed to 
be read in churches,’’ we cannot but 
tremble for the individual whose courage 
prompts him to undertake a task so ar- 
duous, though so nobie. 

Bat, let us not despair: much may 
be done hy perseverance ; the support 
of the public may effect much, We are 
tempted to say, that no man ever la- 
boured in this department of learning 
who did not advance it something.— 
Were preparatory studies, or intentional 
versions olf passages, to be now begun, 
we should fear lest fife might not be 
spared to complete it; but, as Mr. B, 
must have already a mass of materials 
in bis port folio, he is far better pres 
pared for bis purpose than most could 
be who have undertaken simliar labours. 

Mr. Boothroyd’s conceptions of the 
duty of a translator we shall give in hig 
own words— 

The two chief excellencies of a transla« 
tion are Fidelity and Perspicnity, The first 
regards the sense of the author, and the 
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Jatter the language into which the transla- 
tion is made. Fidelity requires that a 
translator should never impose on his rea- 
der his own opinions for those of bis 
author. No other excellence can atone 
for want of fidelity, Whenthe subject is 
so important and interesting, as a divine 
revelation is acknowledged to be, this 
quality is indispensable. 

Perspicuity is nearly allied to fidelity. 
For if the Original Scriptures contain a 
clear and definite sense, that version can- 
not be deemed faithful which does not 
convey the sense in as clear and definite a 
manner. Perspicuity consists in the se- 
lection of the most proper terms, which 
the language a man writes or speaks, sup- 
plies ; and in a proper and barmonions 
arrangement, according to the nature of 
the language, and the practice of the best 
writers, When a version contains many 
obsolete antiquated or ambiguous words, 
it must be obscure to the gencrality of 
readers, and in consequence no longer 
conveys the real sense of the Original. 
Language is the mediam through which 
the thoughts and sentiments of a speaker 
or writer are conveyed to others. If this 
medium be imperfect and obscure, it will 
be impossible for a reader or hearer, to 
perceive clearly the thoughts and senti- 
ments intended to be conveyed , for the 
mind in this case like the eye in reference 
to natural objects sceu through an imper- 
fect medium, will be arrested by the me- 
dium instead of surveying the objects 
beyond it. 


Allowing that the authorised version 
when first made, was free from ambiguity, 
and as perspicuous as the text, owing to 
the change the language has undergone, it 
must be admitted that it is now greatly 
deficient in these qualities. Many words 
are become obsolete ; others vulgar, low, 
and mean; and the signification of a 
greater number is so changed, that they 
no longer convey the sense which they 
did formerly, though they continue to be 
current. 

The advantages of the present time 
for such an undertaking are well ex- 
pressed by Bishop Newcome. 

We are now happily furnished with 
nearly all the means for correcting the 
Original Texts which can be expected. 
Since the period the common version was 
made, the Biblical apparatus has been 
much enriched “by the publication of 
polyglots; of the Samaritan pentateuch ; 
of ancient and modern versions ; of Icxi- 
eons, concordances, critical dissertations 
and sermons, books of eastern travels; 


disqnisitions on the geography, customs, 
and natural history of the East; accurate 
tables of chronology, coins, weights and 
measures, Many Hebrew and Samaritan 
MSS., many early printed editions of the 
Hebrew scriptures, hase been collated by 
Kennicott and De Rossi; the eastern 
languages which have so close an affinity 
with the Hebrew, have been industriously 
cultivated at home and abroad; the 
Masoretic punctuation is now ranked 
among useful assistances, but is no longer 
implicitly followed, and the Hebrew text 
itself is generally allowed to be corrupt in 
many places, and therefore capable of 
emendation by the same methods which 
are used in restoring the integrity of all 
other ancient books. With such an ac- 
cession of helps, with light poured in from 
every part of the literary world, with such 
important principles, and with the ad- 
vancement of critical skill to apply them, 
it is natural to conclude that many mis- 
takes and obscurities may be removed 
from the present version, and that the 
precision, beauty, and emphasis of the 
original may be communicated to it in 
various places.” 

It would lead us too far, should we so 
much as attempt to follow Mr. B, through 
the long list of impropneties which he 
discovers inthe present public version ; 
many of his observations are certamly 
correct, as a modern writer: others we 
think questionable ; and to this diversity 
of opinion his own performance will be 
liable, whenever it appears. This ought 
not to discourage him; for such would 
equally be the fate of the most perfect 
version, public or private, that could be 
executed, in these days of criticism, 


We shall now, with the greatest good- 
will towards the undertaking, submit a 
specimen of Mr. B.’s translation; ad- 
ding a few remarks. 

1. In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. 2. And the earth 
was desolate and waste; darkness also was 
upon the face of the deep, and a mighty 
wind agitating the surface of the waters.— 
8. And God said, Let there be light ; and 
there was light. 4. And God saw that the 
light was good: and God distinguished the 
light from the darkness; 5. And God 
called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night. 

And the evening had been, and the 
morning had been, One day; 6. And God 
said, Let there be an expanse amidst the 
waters, and let it separate waters from 
waters ; ‘ and so it was.’ 
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We are not satisfied with the phraseo- 
logy of the second verse : it secins to us, 
that the word agitatx@ either ought to 
be agilatép ; or that the term was in the 
preceding sentence should be being: as 
these terms should be strictly correlative, 
—We see no reason why the termination 
of the day, ** the evening had been, and 
the morning had been, One day,”’ should 
not be connected , as in the common 
translation, with the preceding day.— 
We dissent from Mr. b's, rendering ver. 
4. * God distinguished the light from 
the darkness:’’ this is surely no great 
exertion of wisdom or power ; and, in our 
humble appreheusion, Mr. B. has more 
correctly rendered the same word 932, 
separated, in verse 7. where it implies 
collecting of waters together into one 
place , so, here, a collecting of light toge- 
ther; and being now in one place, it was 
separated from the darkness which con- 
tinued on the face of the deep, 


30. And God said, Let the water abound 
with living Reptiles; and let flying Fowl 
fly over the earth, through the wide ex- 

anse of the heavens; and so it was 21. 
For God created the great sea-monsters, 
and ail the living Reptiles with which the 
waters abound, according to their kinds; 
and all the winged Fowl, according to their 
kind. 


It is certainly very difficult to pre- 
serve the duplication of words in the 
first sentence of verse 20, though Mr, 
B. has observed it in the second sen- 
tence; perhaps the case demands a smul! 
liberty ; “let the waters swarm with 
swarms of liying reptiles :’—but, we 
can by no means approve of the term 
** Sea-MONsTERs ;’’ no living creature 
which re-produces its kind in a natural 
way, is a monster ; no naturalist can en- 
dure that application of the term, 


On verse 25, Mr. B. informs as that, 
s* for the sake of order,’’ he has trans- 
osed the classes; and he reads, ** Cat- 
tle according to their kinds—Wild Beasts 
—and ground Reptiles !'’—bat, this is 
the very thing he should not have done. 
The order of the sacred Penman is, 
throughout his narration, from less to 
greater, and itis so here ; but by chang- 
ing the order in this verse from greater 
to lesser, this part of the Mosaic system 
is completely concealed from the Reader. 


These hints are intended for service; 
not as detracting from the merit of Mr. 
B’s. labours, of which so far as relates 
to the various readings of versions, and 
MSS. we think very highly, and wish 
much to see them complete in their Eng- 
lish dress. The work cannot but be use~ 
ful ; it cannot but promote that stili 
greater work, for which the public will 
one day be beholden to authority. 

We aunex a specimen of the poetical 
version ; and of the notes subjoined. 

1 After this Job opened his mouth and 
execrated his own pirtu-pay; 2 And 
Job spake and said : z 
8 Perish the day on which I was bora, 

the night it was said, lo! a man-chiid; 
4 Let that day become darkness ; 

let God from above never regard it ; 

let the streaming light never shine on it. 
5 Let darkness and death-shade claim it; 

let a spreading cloud dwell upon it ; 

let thunder-clouds make it frightful! 

6 That night, let utter darkness seize it ; 
let it not be joined with the days of the 
year ; 

into the number of months let it not 

euter! 
7 Lo! let that night be solitary; 

let no joyful sound ever come thereon. 

8 Let those execrate it, who curse the day 
of such as are ready to rouse Leviathan. 
9 Obscure be the stars of its twilight; 

let it expect light and may there be none; 

let it uever see thie eyelids of the morning ; 


5. Let thunder-cluuds, I give the 
seuse in preference to the idiom. * The blaek- 
ness of the day’ seems naturally te import 
those thick, dense clouds, which indicate an 
approaching storm. 

8. Let those evecrate, &c. It was an an- 
cient custom to mark certain days as fortunate 
or unfortunate, because on such days some 
happy or calamitous eyents had occurred.— 
Mournful dirges were composed and rehearsed, 
with loud lamentations, on the unfortunate 
days; aud particular persons were employed 
ow such occasions. Such persons are here 
meant. “ To stir up, or arouse, Leviathan, 
is represented Chap. xli 8—10, to be inevit- 
able destruction: it was natural to mention 
such a terrible casuality, in the strongest 
terms of abhorrence ; and to lament those who 
so miserably perished, with most bitter impre- 
cations on the disastrous day.” Scott. 
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10 Because it shut not the doors of the 
womb to me, 
nor hid sorrow from miue eyes. 


Can the “blackness of the day,” in 
verse 5, refer tu such fog and darkness 
—* darkness that might be felt,’’ as 
befel Egypt, among the plagues in- 
flicted by Moses ? 

As to any dirges sung by others than 
those who are condemned to some dan- 
gerous exploit, as suggested in Scott's 
note on verse 8, it will satisfy few read- 
ers, who feel the spirit which aniimates 
the context, 

Mr. Good’s idea of the meaning of 
this verse, the reader may see in 
Lirerary Panorama. Vol, 
p. 946. 


Details on the present Situation of the 
Kingdom of Persia, translated from the 
origival Persian of Mir Davoud-zadour 
de Melik Schahnazar, Kuight of the first 
Class of the Orders of the Sun and Lion 
of Persia, and his Persian Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at the Court of Louis X VIII. 
By Jacques Cuanan ve Ar- 
meuian Professor, at the Royal Library, 
and Member of the Royal Society of An- 


tiquaries of Paris. 


The productions of a modern Asiatic 
writer seldom reach us in translation 
while the subject they discuss is recent; 
and, especially, is this true, of the 
courtly writers, or of those in official 
station. The following is, therefore, 
distinguished by its freshness, no less 
than by the strain of compliment which 
runs through it, ‘The reader will, pro- 
bably, think proper to make certain 
deductions from the representations of 
this courtier; although it may be allowed 
that Persia, under its present Sovereign, 
is comparatively well governed. Who- 
ever desires to know more of the cha- 
racter of Feth-Aly-Schah will consult 
the Histories of the late British Em- 
bassies to that country; that of Sir 
John Malcolm, &e. 

The present article is from a Corres- 
pondent on the Continent. 


On the present State of the Kingdom of Persia. 
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The kingdom of Persia has experienc- 
ed at various epochs, remarkable changes 
and revolutions iu its political affairs, but 
at no period has Persia possessed a Go- 
vernment so well organized on the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, as that at 
present existing under the reigning dy- 
nasty of the Kadjars. This family which 
according to some traditions, derives its 
origin from that of Genghis Khan, was 
established for ages on the northern 
frontiers of the kingdom of Persia, Af- 
ter the reign of Hadia-Schah (Thamas 
Kouli-Khan) it became very powerful in 
those parts, and arrived at a high degree 
of consideration amongst the principal 
families of the kingdom. 


In 1784, Aga-Mohammed-Schah, of 
this illustrious tribe, possessed himself 
of all the provinces of Persia against his 
rivals, whom he successively overthrew, 
and reigned during ten years. His ne- 
phew Feth-Aly-Schah succeeded him, 
with the consent of the people of Persia. 
On all occasions the Kadjars have taken 
wisdom and justice for the bases of the 
edifice of their government, and have 
thus won the hearts of all the Persians. 
In the ancient manner of administering 
justice, the Cadis and the governors of 
cities and districts judged affairs arbitra- 
rily, exercised a thousand vexations, and 
rendered every one discontented. But 
at present law-suits are merely examin- 
ed, and generally in presence of a Schah- 
Zadé (a prince of the blood) previously. 
The judges had no other revenue than that 
derived from the presents of the parties, 
instead of which the judges have now an- 
nual salaries fixed by the Government, 
and it is forbidden, under the severest 
penalties, to accept the slightest present. 
In the preceding reigns, a great number 
of the inhabitants of Persia carried their 
riches and their industry into foreign 
countries, to protect themselves from the 
oppressions and the excessive imposts 
which they were compelled to pay, but, 
at present, the country secs returned to 
its bosom not only her sous who had 
taken refuge in joreign states, but fo- 
reigners even, who are anxious to es- 
stablish themselves in Persia, where the 
Government affords a just liberty to all, 
and yields a wise protection to com- 
merce, and other enterprizes. Hereto- 
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fore the Persians enteriained an aversion 
for all those who were of a different sect 
ov religion: at present, the exercise of 
all kinds of worship are free, without 
distinction, and enjoy an equal protec- 
tion. Formerly, the provinces were 1n- 
fested with robbers, who only sought to 
destroy or to spoil; but perfect secu- 
rity now reigns every where, both in the 
cities and in the high roads, The mili- 
tary discipline, and the ancient mode of 
fighting have been replaced by Euro- 
pean forms, the progress of which is al- 
ready evident in the costume, the exer- 
cises, &c. and generally in whatever 
concerns the organization of armies. 


When the king confides the adminis- 
tration of affairs to the princes his sons, 
or the Khans, he exacts from them a 
written promise to obey him in every 
thing, to decide the disputes of parties 
with impartiality, and to punish all ill- 
doers. The princes, iu their turn, oblige 
the governors of the districts under their 
orders to perform their duties without 
fraud or prevarication, to prevent every 
species of vexation, under pain of death, 
and to become respousible even for the 
conduct of those they govern. 

If Feth-Aly-Sehah holds the reigns of 
government with so firm a hand, bis son 
Abbas Mirza, the heir apparent of the 
Crown, and Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom, who governs the province of 
Aderbaidjan, follows faithfully in the 
steps of his father, and acquires daily 
new information in conducting the al- 
fairs of the state according to the will of 
his father, and by regulations framed 
by him. 

Such are the forms of the Govern- 
ment, at present established in Persia, 
where individuals, property, and reli- 
gious creeds, enjoy all the liberty ana 
protection that can be wished. 

The king’s goodness is known 
throughout the kingdom. All his ae- 
tions, dictated by justice, affability, and 
clemency, render him daily more and 
more dear to his subjects; to give a 
slight idea of this, I will relate the fol- 
lowing recent occurrences ; 

In the year 1813, the inhabitants of 
the Khorassan revolted, and strove to 
lkecome independent. The news of this 
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event having soon reached the Affghans, 
their king Schah-Mahmanud abetted 
the revolt, and prepared to assist them ; 
for this purpose he collected an army, and 
sent it into the Khorassan, under the 
command of his son Schah-Zadé Kam- 
ran. These events, at the same time, 
reached the ears of Peth-Aly-Schah, who 
ordered an army to be formed to march 
against them, and confided the expedi- 
tion to Ismail! Khan-Thelai. This ge- 
neral had no sooner put his troops in 
march, than it was learnt at Tehran, 
that Suleyman-Khan-Kadjar, governor 
general of Mazanderan had also de- 
clared in favour of the rebels, 


Seeing the danger imminent, Feth-Aly- 
Schah resolved to march in person 
against the rebels, and departed imme- 
diately ; he vanquished them in several 
battles in which he commanded in per- 
son, and subdued all the country, even 
beyond Herat. Suleyman-Khan his 
principal enemy, was inade prisoner, 
with a great number of the Khans and 
Generals of the Khorassans, who had 
followed his evil example. Feth-Aly- 
Schah had them brought before him in 
the hall of the Divan, where were as- 
sembled the principal personages of the 
kingdom. 

Resolved, in the first place, to judge 
Suleyman-Khan, according to the laws 
of the kingd«m, Feth-Aly Schah asked 
the judges in what manner he ought to 
be punished ; they replied, that accord- 
ing to the law, he merited death. Not- 
withstanding this sentence, the King 
had pity on Suleyman-Khan, and, only 
ordered his eyes to be put out, leaving 
him a living monument of the vengeance 
of the law. He pardoned ail the other 
rebels, gave them their liberty, and re- 
tained thet in his service. 

In the month of April, 1813, a great 
drought was experienced in the environs 
of the capital. The Sheik-ul-islam of 
that city, who was much esteemed by 
the King, and the court, but who was 
ignorant of his Majesty’s goed will to 
all his subjects without distinction, 
thought to do an action agreeable to 
God and his prince, in forming a design 
evidently contrary to the will of his 
Highness. He assembled in his house 
upwards of 200 persons of the commom 
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people; he persuaded them that the 
drought and the failure of the crops, 
was a punishment which God tuflicted 
on them, because they frequented the 
taverns kept by the Armenians ; that to 
appease the divine wrath, it was neces~ 
sary completely to destroy all these 
places, and to march with him to over- 
turn them. Such appeal addressed to 
an unthinking hasty mob, completely 
succeeded, and they marched with him 
in tumult to the quarter occupied by the 
Armenians, and demolished in his pre- 
sence, one of their churches, and sacked 
the houses of several wine sellers. 

The King was soon informed of this 
event; he was indignant at it, and or- 
dered the Sheik-ul-Islam instantly to be 
arrested, and as well as the individuals 
he had led on to mischief, to be brought 
before him. But being warned of the 
King’s wrath, they concealed themselves 
in various parts of the town, and the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, more particularly threat- 
ened by his Highness, sought refuge in 
the mosque of Schah-Abdul-Azhim*, au 
inviolable asylum, situate one league and 
a half from Teheran, and where crimi- 
nals and murderers, even, are sheltered 
from all dangers, and cannot be arrested, 
so long as they remain there. 

The guards, however, succeeded in 
seizing a dozen of these individuals, who 
were brought before the King. Sur- 
rounded by his ministers, ‘‘ Audacious 
wretches,” said he, with indignation, 
** whocommanded you toact thus ? What 
law authorised you ?—Is theSheik-ul-ls- 
lam your Sovereign, or master of this 
kingdom ? — You have violated the 
laws of my states by these outrages. 
I condemn you: leave my presence.” 
The legal punishments were instantly ap- 
plied, and the offenders had to pay to 
the Armenians, 1000 tomans for da- 
mages. The King afterwards sent for 
the Chiefs of the Armenian nation, and 


* This village, built on the ruins of the 
ancient and great city of Ray (the Pafés 
of the Greeks) only enjoys the right of 
asylum, because itcontains the remains of an 
Iman Zadeh, called Schah-Abdul-Azhim, 
a saint greatly revered by the Mussulmans. 
The mosques, where the Imans, or their 
children are interred, as those of Koumm, 
of Iman Hussein, &c. &c. have the same 


privilege. 


addressed to them these consoling words, 
* It is my will that all the people of my 
states, whatever may be their religion, 
enjoy a just liberty, andlive happily un- 
der the shadow of my royal authority.” 
He promised them, besides, to punish 
severely the Shelk-ul-Islam, and desired 
them still to pray to God for his preser- 
vation, Feth-Aly-Schah ordered his trea- 
surer at the same time to present them 
with 3000 tomaus from his private 
purse, in order to relieve the Christians 
who had the most suifered by the ex- 
cesses committed against them; he or- 
dered besides, that the Armenian church 
should be repaired at the expence of 
government, and that the furnitare and 
effects damaged or lost, should be re- 
placed. 
— 
The Aerial Isles; or the Visions of 
Malcolm, a Poem. By J. Ingle, Esq. 
Price 7s. 6d. Stockdale. London. 1816. 


The beautiful appearance of the hea- 
vens after sun-set ou a calm summer even- 
ing, (eccasioned by the reflection and re- 
fraction of the rays of light on the dense 
medium of the atmosphere) is perhaps one 
of the most sublime pictures iv nature ; and 
the variety of glowing colours which tinge 
the floating vapours, and clouds scattered 
over that part of the horizon where the 
sun sets, presents to the eye a landscape 
surpassing any earthly scene, where the 
mind lost in silent contemplation may form 
to itself islands floating in a sea of gold ; 
recks and mountains arrayed with the 
most brilliant dyes, whose lofty summits 
seem to scale the vault of heaven; deep 
glens and caverus through which the eye 
obtains as it were the prospect of a much 
brighter region ; and in fact every object, 
lovely or sublime in nature, wrought in 
the brilliant loom and tinged with the 
ethereal dyes of heaven, 

This note shews that the Author 
has contemplated the beauties of na- 
ture with no feeble eye, or feeble imagi- 
pation ; and the effect of the scene 
seems to us, to have formed the ground 
work of—perhaps, to have given occasion 
to, Mr. Ingle’s poetical labours. 

So far Nature warrants the poet: but 
to form a poem of several books, the 
imagination of the Bard must far exceed 
the warrant of Nature, and he must 
finish the picture of these islands, must 
people them with sentient beings, and 
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must contrive to interest mankind by 
describing their manners, their enjoy- 
ments, and their powers, as sufficiently 
near to those of humanity, yet sufficient- 
ly distinct from them, to interest, to de- 
light, and to startle us, without trans- 
gressing by excess, which would offend 
and repel us, To accomplish this, Mr, 
Ingle supposes a personage (Malcolm) 
led away by the powers of fancy, who 
wanders on the banks of the Dee, where 
he finds his Ellen, of course ; she dies ; 
and ever after the afflicted mourner 
strays over the scenes of his former de- 
light, in the deepest sorrow, and bewil- 
dering grief. While thus straying, his 
active imagination beholds fays and fai- 
ries, mermaids, and spirits of mercy ; 
and lastly, the spirit of Ellen, herself. 
Each of these furnishes a song; and we 
should willingly insert that of Ellen, 
had it been, as it ought to have been, 
the best of them. This machinery cer- 
tainly was intended to give variety; 
which in a sense it does; yet, the fault 
of the poem is the repetition of descrip- 
tions ; which in part arises from this 
very machinery, and unduly prolongs 
the whole. 

We give as a specimen the Sea- 
Nymph’s Song, with its introductory 
description ; because it is one of the 
shortest of these imaginary odes. 


Ah! tis a lovely nymph of the wave, 
Rising sae bright from her sea-green cave, 
That lies deep beneath the fathomless ocean, 
Where never is heard the storm’s fierce com- 
motion. 

And see, as she glides o’er the watery sheen, 

More lovely appears the enchanting scene.— 

Bright in the gleam shines her long flowing 
hair, 

And the zephyrs kiss those tresses sae fair ; 

And the glittering waves, as they sleep from 
the storm, 

Wanton around that beauteous form. 

Oh! tis a lovely prospect to see! 

Gliding sae fair o’er a waveless sea, 

Youth blooms for aye in those sparkling eyes 

That vie with yon gems in the radiant skies ; 

Whilst o'er those dear features such beauty 
displaying, 

Sweet smiles and dimples for ever are playing. 

Yes? fair was the sight! and Malcolm I ween 

Had never beheld so lovely a scenes 

That beauteous form so charming to view ! 


Those radiant eyne of the softest blue ! 

That snowy bosom the still waves among, 

To which thecalm billows now wantonly clung: 

For Fancy ne’er saw in her wildest mood, 

So fair a form as the Nymph of the flood. 

And hark! as she lingers near yon craggy 

steep 

Her wild ditty rings o’er the slumbering deep; 

She’s calling around her companions sae gay, 

To boune with her to those lands far away, 

Where the bright star of night from its high 
arch sae blue 

Sips from [the] still ocean the evening dew.— 

Ah! wild o’er the billow the descant wasrung, 

As thus the dear maiden her lay sweetly sung. 


THE SEA-NYMPH’s SONG. 


On the mountains of Dee the moon-beams 
glint 

And the waters are glowing with many a tint 

Of wavy gold and silvery sheen ; 

Oh! tis a lovely enchanting scene ! 


Then come forth, ye nymphs of the dark roll- 
ing deep, {sleep! 

The sun ‘neath our realm had sunk down to 

Leave, leave for awhile your glittering caves, 

To sport wi’ me on the bright gleaming 
waves: 


For ’tis merriment all, in the moon's pale 
gleam, 

Now fades on the ocean day’s rosy beam, 

So, come, and we'll glide o’er the waves of the 


e, 
The lovely sweet glow of the evening to see. 


We'll skim o’er the ¢ea in the pale moon.light, 

Aud our music shall float on the breeze of the 
night ; {song, 

And the Dee’s flowing stream shall join the 

And the mountain’s wild echo the sweet 
strain prolong. 


And we'll boune o’er the billow to lands far 
away ! [da 

Where sweetly are glowing the last beams 

For the vesper planet is blazing above, 

A beacon amid those islands of love. 


of 


Oh! gay are the scenes that are glittering 
there.— 


And we will ere long the revelry share ; 
For the star of love presides o’er the scene, 
And our sea-green real is rolling between. 
We cannot say that the introduction 
of a few * obsolete Scottish words,”’ an- 
swers the writer’s intention of giving 
**the Poem a greater similitude to an- 
cient Ballad ;” they display a species 
of affectation, against which we think, 
it our duty to caution Mr. Ingle, in his 
future performances ; and with him, 
whoever might otherwise yield to the 
same temptation, 
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Emigration ; or, England and Paris. 
A Poem. 8vo. pp. 52. Baldwin aud Co. 
London, 1816. 


EmIGrRAtion, in the sense of in- 
tended settlement, in either France or 
Italy, is not, we are persuaded, the 
purpose of any considerable proportion 
of the British travellers on the continent 
at the present moment. A few, cer- 
tainly, did entertain some thoughts of 
it, ull experience rendered them wiser. 
The notion of greater cheapness of living 
in France than in England, was at one 
time prevalent; but, it was quickly 
found that though some articles were 
mach cheaper, yet, that others were 
much dearer ; and these dearer articles 
were those most necessary to an En- 
glishman's comfort. Whoever, there- 
fore, would live comfortably, must abau- 
don all thoughts of effecting his purpose 
cheaply in France. 


As to Italy, it is well known, that 
the country is infested with robbers, 
even on the principal roads, and on all 
others is absolutely dangerous for tra- 
vellers. There is a general relaxation 
of the Police in that country, which an- 
less it be amended, will prove extremely 
detrimental, 


We do not mean by these remarks, to 
impugn the writer’s patriotism; or his 
motives in publishing the present poem ; 
but we must be allowed to doubt the 
correctness of his calculations, as ex- 
emplified in the following extract from 
his preface. We do not believe that the 
British absentees ever amounted to 
sixty thousand ;—or that each of these 
on the average, spends abroad £200 per 
ann —or, that the nation loses the ex- 
penditure of twelve millions a year ;—-or 
that the inhabitants left at home, are 
so few, as to be unable to pay taxes and 
poor’s rates. We believe, that of that 
mass of our countrymen who were moved 
by the spirit of curiosity to visit the 
continent, the far greater part made but 
a short stay, and .returned, extremely 
disgusted with their reception, their 
accommodation, the manners, the prin- 
ciples, or rather the no-principle they 


found prevalent; especially in France, 
and above all in Paris. Now let us hear 
our author, 


With regard to the political effects of 
the system at the present serious juncture 
no language can possibly be too strong. 
At a moment when labour is so scarce, 
that charitable institutions are actually en- 
gaged in discovering new modes of em- 
ploving thousands of persons who are both 
able and willing to work, but who cannot 
procure occupation, it is uo trifling offeace 
to subiract from the demand for national 
industry, by residing in countries where 
none but foreign provisions and foreign 
manufactures are of course required. It is 
surely not just or patriotic to pamper fo- 
reigu artisans and labourers at the expense 
of our own. The periodical prints inform 
us that there are not less than 60,000 ab- 
sentees, and reckoning that each of these, 
taking the average, derives from home an 
income of £200 per annum, the loss to the 
nation will be more than thirty thousand 
pounds sterling per day, or twelve mil- 
lions a year! How this unexampled drain- 
age is to be endured, and how the few who 
are left areto beenabled to pay taxes and 
poor’s rates, both for themselves and their 
abseut friends, is a question too serious for 
discussion iu the limits of a preface, even 
were the writer competent to its solution. 


That we are no promoters of French 
fashions, is well known: our country- 
men, and we add, our countrywomen, 
would do well to stand at the greatest pos- 
sible distance from them : but, when did 
they so? We wish our author had dated 
the time when British maidens shunned 
French frivolities. We do not recollect 
it. The passage in which this is as- 
serted, is a specimen of the Poem. 


Time once was 
When British maiden, inuocent as fair, 
Had shunned such scenes, and blessed her 
happy stars 
That intervening waves had fix'd her lot 
Tu holier climes. Then purity was taste, 
For vice herself had blush’d to see her form 
Usurp'd by virtue; then chaste virgia garb 
Spoke virgin heart, and innocence, entrench’d 
In outward decencies, was doubly pure. 
But who shall check the pest when village 
nymphs, 
Scarce conscious of their guilt, affect the leer 
And scanty vest of wantons? Heaven forefend 
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That Gallic arts should smoothe the slippery 
war, 

For Gallic morals. Paris, nurse of woes, 

Twice conquerd and twice spared, suppress 
the blush 

Of conscious infamy, nor dread the arms 

That worked so late thy downfall? Smiles 
may win 

Where valour fail’d, and Gallia be revenged. 

Teach but thy modes, infuse in British souls 

The soft enervate thoughts of milder skies, 

And Paris yet may conquer. Heaven no more 

Shall raise her guardian wgis o’er our land, 

Or unrequited bounties shed around. 

The notes annexed to this poem, fully 
justify the author's severity ;—no un- 
polluted mind can read Scott’s Visit to 
Paris without being deeply shocked and 
disgusted. 


The Conflagration of Moscow: a Poem, 
By the Rev. C. Colton, A. M. London, 
Taylor and Hessey, 1817. 

This Poem, in its first edition, was net 
unfavourably received, but it was consi- 
dered tooshort. It is now three times as 
Jong. Perhaps I have added many faults, to 
remove one. Be that as it may, the Poem 
is now long enough—if good for any thing, 
too loug—if good for nothing. It was 
written at such intervals as could be spared 
from the prosecution of a larger work; but 
although this may be some excuse for 
bad lines, I admit it is none for printing 
them. If fine themes always made fine 
poets, this little effort would be much more 
deserving of the public attention; but the 
converse is unfortunately the case. The 
subject, indeed, deserves a pen that has 
more Jeisure, and more ability than mine. 
The conflagration of Moscow is the most 
interesting event of these latter times— 
whether we consider the immeusity of the 
force that was put iu array against her, the 
maguanimity-of the sacrifice, or the incal- 
culable importance of the results. Our 
modern manufacturer of Kings would cer- 
tainly have issued a fresh batch from his 
imperial oven of the Kremlin, if it bad not 
been overheated by some of the workmen. 

These Remarks from the pen of the 
author, in his preface, may answer the 
purpose of a Review of his poem, The 
subject is too superior to suffer contrac- 
iton into poetic pamphlet compass ; 
while our igporance of many particulars 
and incidents forbids that enlargement 
which might confer a portion of epic 
dignity on more extensive effusions. 

Vou. V. No. 30, Lit, Pan. N.S. March 1. 


The Conflagration of Moscow.—Contemplative Philosopher. 
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The Contemplative Philosopher: or 
short Essays on the various objects of 

Nature, noticed throughout the year. 

with poetical Illustrations and moral 

Reflections on each subject. By Ri- 

chard Lobb, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 784, price 

16s. Sherwood and Co, London, 1817. 

An improved edition of a valuable 
work which had been out of print for 
several years, The present editor has 
not deemed himself justified in making 
any alteration in the plan of the work, 
or in suppressing any of the reflections 
which it originally contained, but has 
merely accomodated it to the present im- 
proved state of science, 

In this work, the various phenomena 
of nature are successively the subject of 
instruction, as introduced by the seasons 
of the year and the different portions of 
the globe. Information and entertaining 
improvement are hereby deduced from as- 
tronomy, mechanics, botany, physiology, 
ineteorology, entomology, metaphysics, 
and other important branches ef know- 
ledge; and as the young student ad- 
vances in the path of science, he is ine 
terested, engayed, incited by the flowers 
of poetry, which the author adduces to 
illustrate or embellish his subject. 

By selecting for deseriptiou, explana- 
tion, or contemplation, those subjects and 
circumstances which are calculated to 
arrest most powerfully the enquiring 
mind, the author adopts the surest 
means of exciting and gratifying a wish 
for useful knowledge : at the same time, 
by chusing those which permit adequate 
elucidation, without the necessity of ask- 
ing the aid ef recondite learning, or ah- 
struse discussion, he encourages the stu- 
dent, by demonstrating at once the 
beauty of useful philosphy, and the fa- 
cility of its acquirement. He says, 

Ihave, in particular, endeavoured to al- 
lure my young readers to these improving 
inquiries, by strewing, as it were, each 
winding path with flowers; shewing, at 
the same time, how much some of the 
finest passages in poetry are indebted for 
their beauty, to the gay and lively, or to 
the sublime, or even terrific images, which 
are every where so profusely scattered. But 
1 have deemed this a consideration of in- 
finitely less moment, than that of inculcat- 
ing the principles of piety aud virtue, by 
introducing such religious and 
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moral reflections, as each subject had a 
tendency to inspire ; and pointing out, as 
the glorious theme of ali, the irresistable 
indications of the Supreme Being, the 
Great Creator and Governor of universal 
Nature. 
tis a debt justly due to a worthy 
and an ingenious man, to state that the 
Contemplative Philosopher was origi- 
nally written by Mr. Richard Lobb, 
who, although he contributed largely to 
general instruction and entertainment 
in several works, was induced, by his 
great modesty, to conceal his name, and 
thereby ‘o shun the justly merited com- 
mendation which was due to well-inten- 
tioned, and well-directed employment of 
his natural talents. 
The Home of Love,a Poem. Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to H. R. H. the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, By Mrs. 
Henry Rolls, Authoress of Sacred 
Sketches, &c. 8vo. pp. 32. Price 
2s. 6d. sewed. Lloyd, 1817. 


In her Address, the poetess modestly 
says, 

That the present is an age of liberality 
and kindness, few will be inclined to dis- 
pute; but if farther proof had been want- 
ing, the reception I have thrice met with 
from an indulgent public has been such as 
to remove every doubt. There is nothing 
calculated to dazzle the jadgment or im- 
pose upon the understanding in the name 
or station of a Village Curate’s Wife, nor 
was the lustre of splendid patrenage then 
lent to gild that lowly station. 

It may be easily supposed that the 
present bagatelle is merely a compli- 
ment to the late Royal Nuptials, Cupid, 
in his Paphian Bower, fiuds his power 
disregarded and his empire overthrown. 


There, hid beneath the myrtle shade, 
Retired, indignant Cupid lies ; 
From loveless Youth, and purchased Maid 
And heartless, joyless pomp, he flies. 
Britannia, however, comes to solicit 
his godship’s aid, in behalf of a ‘* beau- 
tiful Priucess’’ and a “ brave Prince,” 
and asks him to come and fix his 
** Home” in England: the reader may 
easily divine the success of this request. 
Criticism would be ill employed in 
sternly analysipg a yeu d’esprit like 
this; the fair writer’s intention was not 


aimed too highly, and by this modera- 
tion she has fulfilled all that the reader 
expects from the Poem, This is no 
mean praise. 

Two or three smaller Pieces follow the 
‘* Home of Love,” from which we ex- 
tract 

SIGHS. 

There is a sigh—that half suppress’d, 

Seems scarce to heave the bosom fair ; 
It rises from the spotless breast, 

The first faint dawn of tender care. 


There is a sigh—so soft, so sweet, 
It breathes not from the lip of woe ; 
*Tis heard where conscious lovers meet, 
Whilst, yet untold, young passions glow. 


There is a sigh—short, deep, and strong, 
That on the lip of rapture dies ; 

It floats mild Evening’s shade along, 
When meet the fond consenting eyes. 


There is a sigh—that speaks regret, 

Yet seems scarce conscious of its pain ; 
It tells of bliss remembered yet, 

Of bliss that ne’er must wake again. 


There is a sigh—that deeply breath’d, 
Bespeaks the bosom’s secret woe ; 

It says the flowers that Love had wreath’d, 
Are wither’d ne’er again to blow. . 


There is a sigh—that slowly swells, 
Then deeply breathes its load of care; 
It speaks, that in that bosom dwells 
That last worst pang, fond Loye’s despair. 
P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, 
Ammeis, Accedunt, in gratiam juventutis, 
note quedam Anglice Scripte.  24to 
p- 642. Price 7s. 6d. bound. Printed 
by Valpy. Law and Whittaker, 1817. 


Or this work we shall only say that 
the typographical department is exe- 
cuted with most laudable neatness ; as 
for its accuracy, we need only name the 
Printer. ‘* Heyne has observed,” says 
the Preface, ‘* that it is easy to say 
much about Virgil, but difficult to say a 
little, well. If the difficulty were felt 
by this great man in the range of four 
or five octavo volumes, how much more 
sensibly must it press his humble fol- 
lower, within these narrow bounds? 
Among the various excellencies of our 


poet, it has been remarked that clar- 
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ness is not to be reckoned: in elucidating 
his text, many renowned critics have, in 
successive geuerations, applied great 
acuteness and unwearied industry ; and 
what has been the result? Not simply 
discordance of opivion, complete, tre- 
quent and warmly expressed, but in se- 
veral instances, the suggestion of three 
or four widely differing solutious, too 
often, all doubtful. Among these, the 
Annotator’s duty has beeu to select that, 
which in his judgment seemed the most 
probable, the want of space precluding 
him trom doing justice to the diferent 
arguments, On this head, therefure, it 
is incumbent on him to bespeak the 
candor and favour of better intormed men, 
should, by chance, these Notes attract 
for a moment their atiention, We have 
all our favorite opinions aud hypotheses : 
on disputed points, on Virgil in particu- 
lar, we have many of us formed conclu- 
sious, early, and not to be shaken. 
Even where we privately retain some 
doubts, it is perhaps in homan nature, 
on these points, even to resent any at- 
tack on epiuions which we favor, and 
believe to be well founded.” 

In preparing the notes, as the design, in 
some respects, differs from that of otber 
annotators of school editions, a few  pre- 
fatory words in explanation appear neces- 
sary. On general su! jcets of history or of 
mythology, of chronology or of geography, 
these Notes are not desigued to give in- 
formation, or to abridge the labor of the 
youthful student in consulting such a dic- 
tionary as that of Di. Lempriere. They 
are meant to be confined strictly to the 
elucidation of the text. On every occa- 
sion, without exception, where any dif- 
ficulty, either of constraction, or in the 
sense, or in the metre, seemed likely to 
arise, the best information has been dili- 
gently sought and applied; with a few 
grammatical or etymological remarks in- 
terspersed, which may lead the youthtul 
student to enquire and think for himself, 
and may facilitate his future progress in 
the Latin toague. 


Hildebrand, or the History of Pope 
Gregory VIT, and his age, by John Voight. 
8v0. pp. 625, Weimar, 1815. 


We suspect that among the severest 
strokes which could possibly be struck 
at the Papacy would be a true and faith- 
ful history of certain parts of its course : 


Hildebrand, or the History of Pope Gregory WII. 
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and perhaps, the present is one of those 
the most difficult to meet with an an- 
swer from a Catholic adversary. 

The first part, intitled * Hildebrand 
and his Age,’? commences with the 
events which followed the middle of the 
tenth century, at which time three 
Popes contended for the triple Tiara, 
but the whole three were set aside by 
the Emperor, Henry III. 

The Author reports succinctly the 
later events of the reign of Pope Leo 
{X. after whose death Hildebrand was 
sent into Germany, to propose a new 
Pope; for the choice depended princi- 
pally on the Emperor. Nicolas II. was 
raised to the Pontifical throne, during 
the minority of the Emperor Henry IV. 
Atter bis death, Hildebrand followed to 
his utmost his plan of rendering the in- 
fluence of the Emperors less predom- 
vant in electing the head of the Church ; 
but the Court of Vienna persisted in its 
pretensions, and went so far as to no- 
minate a Pope of its own choice; while 
the clergy of Rome nominated Alexan- 
der Hi. 

The second part of the Volume pre- 
sents Pope Gregory VIi., (Hilde- 
brand) his eharacter and his reign.” 
His grand project was, to deliver the 
church from all dependence on tempo- 
ral power, and to obtain for it a domi- 
nion over all secular powers; this is 
placed beyond a doubt by his own let- 
ters, of which this author has availed 
himself, This plan included the means 
of breaking the attachments of the 
clergy and the bishops to the States 
where they dwelt ; to effect this he in- 
troduced the celibacy of Ecclesiastics : 
he abolished the rights of fendality, of 
investiture, and the punishments for 
Simeny. By the superiority of his 
genius, he at length succeeded, and 
Henry II. was reduced in 1073 to the 
necessity of writing a supplicatory let- 
ter to him, The anthenticity of this 
letter has been disputed; but this 
writer thinks it genuine. 

The remainder of the Volume com- 
prizes the histery of the troubles in 
Germany, of the Council held at Rome 
under Gregory VIL. and the oppositions 
which bis enactments met with in 
foreign Countries; with other events, 
continued to the time of his death, 

2L2 
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Literary Register. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, end other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London Part V. will be pub- 
lished in May next. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH LITFRATURE. 


Tu the course of this month will eppear 
A Reprint of Morte Arthur. The Text 
of this Edition will bea faithful Transcript 
from the Caxton HEdition, in the possession 
of Ear! Spencer, with an Introduction aud 
Notes, tending to elucidate the History aud 
Bibliography ofthe Work ; as wel! as the 
Fictions of the Round Table Chivairy in 

eneral. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet 
aureate. The impression will be strictly 
limited to 250 on post 4io, and 50 large 
paper. 

At press, Wiit's Recreations, refined and 
augmented with ingenious Conceits for the 
Wittie, and Merry Medicines for the Me- 
lancholic. Printed from the Edition of 
1640. To which is added, some prefatory 
remarks and memoirs of Sir John Mennes 
and Dr. Smith. And Wit Restor'd, in se- 
verall Select Poems. Also, Musarum De- 
lica ; or, the Muses Recreation, coataiming 
several Pieces of Poetique Wit. The 
Three Works printed in Two Volumes, 
with all the Cuts re-engraved by Mr. 
Bewick. 

In the course of March will be published. 
Sele:t Pieces of Early Popular Poetry. 

idited by V. Utterson, Esc. in 2 vol. 
post Svo, with Wood-cut Vignettes, and to 
each will be prefixed a short Notice. A 
Glossary to the whole will be added. The 
impression will not exceed 250 copies at 
the utmost. In this Work no picce will 
be given which has been printed subse- 
quent to the close of the 16th century ; 
and as one object in view is toillustrate the 
literary Amusement of cur ancesters, no 
poem can be considered as coming within 
the proposed arrangemcut, which did not, 
either ia its subject-matter or style, arro- 
gate to itself a claim to popularity. 


ANTIQUITIES, 

Capt. Beaufort has a Description of the 
Remains of Antiquity on the South Coast 
of Asia Minor, with plates and charts, 
nearly ready for publication. 

Nearly ready for publication, Part If. of 
The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of Westn:inster. By EW. Bray- 
ley; with Architectural and Graphic [lius- 
trations; by J. P. Neale. With Pugrav- 
iogs: To be completed in Two Volumes, 
Pollo, to correspond with the New "dition 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon ; aud in innperial 
aud royal quartos. 

BIOGRAPILY. 

Dr. Irving is preparing an enlarged edi- 
tion of the Memoirs of Buchanan; with 
an appendix, which will contain a great 
number of original papers, 

At press, Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary, with Silhouette Poriraits, containing, 
1. Memoirs of those celebrated Men, who 
have died within the Year 1816. 2. Neg 
lected Biography, with Biographical! No- 
tices and Anecdotes, and Original | etters. 
3. Analyses of recent Biographical Works. 
4. An Alphabetical List of Persons who 
have died within the British Dominions, so 
as to form a Work for Reference, both now 
aud hereafier. 

The 7th and 8th Volumes of Campbell's 
Lives of the Admirals, which complete 
the work, and are embellished with Por- 
traits of Lords Howe and Nelsen, are ready 
for delivery, priceeach Volume 12s. demy, 
and 18s. royal, extra boards. 

Early in March will be published, Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
Claudius’ Buchanan, D. D. late Vice-provost 
of the College of Port William in Bengal, 
By the Rev. Hugh Pearson, M. A. of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

Mr. Charles Dyer has in the Press an 
entire new work of whole length Portraits, 
with Biographical memoirs of illustrious 
Huglishmen. The first part of which will 
appear iu the course of this month. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

The Rev. Dr. Symmons’ translation of 
the 2neid of Virgil is nearly reacy for pub- 
lication, in a quarto volume. 

Major Keunell will soou publish, in a 
quarto volume, Hlustratiens of the History 
of the Expedition of the Younger Cyrus, 
and Retreat of the Pen Thousand Greeks, 
with explanatory maps. 

Mr. J. M. Kinueir is preparing a journey 
through Asia Minor, Armenia, and Kur- 
distan, in 1813 and 1814, with remarks on 
the marches of Alexander, aud the retreat 
of the ‘len Thousand. 
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DRAMA. 


Miss Edgeworth has a volume of Comic 
Dramas iu the press. 


EDUCATION, 


Esop Modernised aud Moralized, in 
series of mstructive tales, inteuded as read 
ing jescous for youth, with on Appendix 
of Poetic Readings, will soou appear, 


FINE ARTS 


Speedily will be published, Compositions 
in Outline, from  Hesiod’s ‘Theogony, 
Works and Days, and the Days. Engrav- 
ed by J. Blake, from Designs by John 
Flaxman, R. A. Professor of Sculpture to 
the Roval Academy. Folio Size, to cor- 
respond with the Qu’ lines from Homer, &c. 

Mr. Newimai, 0” Soho-square, has in the 
press, an Essay on the Analecy aud Ear- 
mony of Colours, with a new theory of 
their relations and ariangemecuts. 


HE 


Speedily will be published, The Annual 
Register ; or, a View of the tlistory, Poli- 
tics, and Literature, for the Year 1808, be- 
ing the Eighth Volume cf a New Series. 
In one large volume.—Tie volume for 
1797,i0 continuation of the former Series; 
will a!so be published about the sime time, 
in which, amoug mach other important 
Maiter, will be sound a more fall and au- 
thentic Account than hes has hitherto ap- 
peared, of French Affairs, from the Au- 
juinn of 1795 to that of 1797. 

At press, an Abvidgment of Universal 
History, commencing with the Creation, 
and carried cown to the Peace of Paris in 
1703, in which the Descent of all Nations 
from their common Ancestor is traced, the 
Course of Colonization is marked, the Pro- 
gress of the Arts es noticed, and 
the whole Story of Meukind is revie wed, 
as connected with tlic moral Ccovernment 
of the World, and the reveafed Dispensa- 
tion. By the Rev. E. W. Whitsi. 
tor of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. la 4 
vol. 4to, 


and Scien 


's Mills is printing, im an oc- 
Mohameda- 
nism, or a view of the religious, polilical, 
and literary aunals of the discipies of the 
Arabian 

Mr. Andre orn has in the press, ina 
quarto trations of the Mosaic 
Cosmogouy and Noah's Deluge. 


Mr. Hal 
tavo volume, the flistory of 


At press, the Second Voiume of the 
History of Brazil. Robert Southey, 
Esq. Poet Laureate, Member of the Royal | 
Spanish Academy. In 4to. 


er, Ree- | Del prett, Editor of the New Baronetage of 


MI€CELLANIES. 


On the Ist of March will be published, 


| elegantly printed by Whittingham, and 
| each embellished with a fine Engraving, 


Price Qs. Gd. sewed, 

Elegant Extracts in Prose, Part T. 
Elegant Extracts in Verse, Part [. 
Mlevant Epistles, Part I. 

One part of each will be published 

Monthly, until the whole is completed in 
Twelve Parts. 

The late Prof. Robinson's System of Me- 
chanical Philosophy, with notes and illus- 
trations by Dr. Brewster, is printing in 
four octavo volutes, with numerous plates. 


At press, the Round ‘Tabie, a Collection 
of Essays, on Literature, Men, and Man- 
ners. By William Liazlitt. ia 2 Vol. 
i2mo. 

At press, and will appear very shortly, 
The Correspondent, consisting of Leiters, 
Moral, Political, and Literary, between 
eminent Writers in France and England, 
The English Articles collected and arrang- 
edb By Dr. Stoddart. No. If. 


In the course of this Month will appear, 
The Speeches of Charles Phillips, Esq. 
delivered at the Bar, and on various Pablice 
Occasions, in lreland and England. In 8vo. 
This volume is edited by Mr. Phillips him- 
self, and is the only publication of his 
Speeches authorized by him. 

In a few Days will be published, neatly 
priuted ou a fine paper, in two large Vo- 
iumes, a New Ldition, considerably ime. 
proved, and corrected to the present Time, 
being the Teuth, of The Peerage of the 
Unite. \ingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, witlithe extinct and forfeited Peer- 


ages, a List of the Family Names, second 
Titties, and a Translation of the 
Mottos. Also, a List of Knights Grand 
Crosses, Knights Commanders, and Com- 
mans of the Bath, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and of British Subjects holding Fo- 
reigu Orders of Knighthood. By ‘John 


Png! nd. By the same Editor, the New 
Baronetage of England, in two large Vo- 
lumes, Price 12. $s. in boards. 


In the course of February will be pub- 
lished, A Description of the Peo ople of 
India; with particular Reference to their 
Separation into Casts ; the Influence of 
their Civil Policy and Domestic Superin- 
tendence ;_ their Idolatry and Religious 
Ceremonies ; aud the various Singularities 
of Customs, Habits, and Observances, 
which distinguish them from all other Na- 
tious : taken froma diligeut Observation 
aud Study of the People, during a Resi- 
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dence of many Years among the various 
Tribes, in unrestrained intercourse and 
couformity with their Habits and Manner 
of Life. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Mis- 
sionary in the Mysore. In 4to. 

At press, Letters from the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter tothe late Mrs. Montagu, 
chiefly upon Literary and Moral Subjects. 
Published from the Origiwals in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Montagu Pennington, M.A. 
her Nephew and Executor. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Preparing for the press, The Fables of 
sop, and Others, with Designs ou Wood, 
by T. Bewick. To be priuted on Impe- 
rial, Royal, and Demy papers, to match 
the Histories of Quadrupeds and British 
Birds. 

At press, The Comforts of Old Ave, with 
Biographical Illustrations. By Sir Tho- 
mas Bernard, Bart. ‘The Second Edition, 
foolscap, 8vo. 

Mr. Isaac Blackburn, ship-builder at 
Plymouth, has ready for the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Science of Ship-buildiug, illus- 
trated by more than 120 figures and tables, 
and will form a quarto volume. we 

On the Ist of March will be published, 
printed in Double Columns, on a fine pa- 
per, Tegg’s Cheap Song Book. Price 1s. 

In a few weeks will be publiched, a new 
work, intituled “ Boarding School Corres- 

ndence; or, a Series of Letiers between 
a Mother and her Daughter at School,” 
being a joint production of Mrs. ‘Tayler, 
author of “ Maternal Solitude,” “ Practi- 
cal Hints to Young Females,” &e. and 
Miss Taylor, author of “ Display,” “ Es- 
says in Rhyme.” &c. 

Mr. Nicholls will publish early in March, 
two volumes of I}lustrations of Literary 
History, consisting of autheutic Memoirs 
and Original Letters of Eminent Persons ; 
and intended as a sequel to his Literary 
Anecdotes. 

In the Press, A new Edition of a very 
choice Collection of Moral Apothegms, 
which first appeared in the Year 1711, un- 
der the title of The Club ; ina Dialogue 
between Father and Son. By James 
Puckle : embellished with a Portrait, and 
a Sketch of the Author's Life. Numerous 
engravings on wood, in a novel and very 
superior style, by first rate artists, will be 
given; the whule are from Designs by 
Thurston. The size will be a royal oc- 
tavo, price I/. 1s. in extra boards. A li- 
mited number will be printed ou Imperial 
Drawing Paper ; and a few copies will be 
taken off ou Chinese Paper, printed on one 
side. 

Mr. Allen's Translation of Dr. Outram’s 
Valuable Dissertations on Sacrifices is ex- 
pected to appear about the end of this 
month, or earlyin April. 


A new Edition of the Antidote to the 
Miseries of [luman Life, will be shortly 
ready. 

An Edinburgh Monthly Magazine is 
about to be commenced ; the first number 
will appear early in April. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


At press, The Second Volume of an In- 
troduction to Entomology ; or, Elements of 
the Natural History of Insects. By the 
Rev. Wm. Kirby, B.A. F. L. 8S. Author of 
Monographia Apum Angliz ; and William 
Spence, Esq. F.L.S. Ulustrated by colour- 
ed Eugravings. 

NOVELS. 

Melincourt, in three volumes, by the 

author of Headlong Hall, is in the press. 
PHILOLOGY. 

John Shakespear, Esq. professor of 
oriental languages at the East India Com- 
pany’s Military Seminary, will soon publish 
a Dictionary Hindoostani and English, in a 
large quarto volume. 


POETRY. 


Mr. John Scott will soon publish the 
House of Mourning, a poem, with some 
smaller pieces. 

Miss Emily Greaves is preparing for 
publication, Select Amatory Poems, with 
Essays on the passions and aifections of the 
mind, 

The Early Minstrel, or a Sketch from 
Rural Nature, descriptive of a Spring 
morning, with other Poems, second edition, 
considerably altered and enlarged in one 
Volume foolscap: will be published early 
in March. 

Mr. Bayley, formerly of Merton College, 
has in the press, Idwal, The Narrative of 
Brito, and the Hostage, detached portions 
of an Epic Poem; with a poem in Greek 
Hexameters. 

POLITICS. 

Mr. W. Beck has published a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Price's observations on the Na- 
ture of Civil Liberty and the Principles of 
Government. 

THEOLOGY. 

At press, Gethsemane; or, Thoughts on 
the Sufferings of Christ. By the Aathor 
of the Guide to Domestic Happiness — 
Foolscap 8vo. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition, by 
the Author, of the Rev. Rowland Hill’s ce- 
lebrated Village Dialogues, is in the press, 
and will be completed in about 24 num- 
bers. No. 1 will appear on the first of 
April, with a portrait of the Author, 
price 6d, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

T. S. Raffles, Esq. late Lieutenant-Go- 

vernor of Jaya, has in the press, in a quar- 
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to volume, An Account of the Island of 
Java, illustrated by a map and numerous 
plates. 

At press, A Journal of a Tour in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Russia, Poland, &c. By J. 
T. James, Esq. Christ Church, Oxford. 
The Second Edition, $3 vol. 8yo, with 
Plates. 

WORKS PUBLISHED: 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Transactious of the Horticultural 

Society of London. Part IV. 4to, 15s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
late Dr. Lettsom, with a Selection from his 
Correspondence with the principal Lite- 
rati and Foreigu Countries. By T. J. 
Pettigrew, F.L.S. Surgeon Extraordinary 
to the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, &c. &e. 
vols. 8vo. £1 16s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


The Second Number of the New and 
Improved Edition of Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus, is just published. Price to sub- 
scribers—small paper, One Guinea—large, 
Two Guineas. The present number has 
been delayed a considerable time by a 
treaty with Professor Scheefer, of Leipsic, 
for his valuable MSS, which the Editors 
have at length procured; but they trust 
that their present arrangements will enable 
them to publish the future numbers regu- 
larly. The first two numbers will be found 
to contain about two thousand words 
omitted by Stephens. A few copies be- 
longing to deceased subscribers may be had 
at twenty-three shillings for the small, and 
two pounds ten shillings for the large pa- 
per ; the price will be raised hereafter from 
time to time. 

EDUCATION. 

The French Scholar's First Book, com- 
prising a copious Vocabulary, a Collection 
of Familiar phrases, Reading Lessons, and 
a concise View of French Grammar, de- 
signed to introduce the Learner to the 
Compiler's Grammar. By Ph. Le Breton, 
A.M. late of Ex. Coll. Oxford, and Mas- 
ter of the Academy in Poland-street. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A Report of the Proceedings upon an 
luformation in the Nature of a Quo War- 
ranto, at the Suit of the King against 
Waller O'Grady, Esq. respecting the Right 
of Appointment to the Office of Clerk of 
the Pleas in his Majesty's Court of Exche- 
pa in Ireland, tried at the Bar in the 

ourt of King’s Bench, Dublin, upon the 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 25th, and 
26th daysof November, 1316. By R. W. 


Literery Register. 


Greene, Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
7a. Od. 
MATHEMATICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differen- 
tiai and Integral Calculates. By S. F. 
Lacroix. ‘Translated from the French, 
with an Appendix and Notes : Ilustrated 
by Plates. 8vo, 18s. 

MPTAPAYSICS. 

Ethical Questions; or Speculations on 
the Principal Subjects in Moral Philosophy. 
By T. Cogan, M. D. 8vo, 10s. 6. d. 
MISCELLANIES. 


A view of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos; including a 
Minute Description of their Manners and 
Customs, and Translations from their prin- 
cipal works. By the Rev. W. Ward, one 
of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore. 
Now first published in London, 2 Vol. 
Svo, 18s, 

An "xamination of tne Objections made 
in Britain agamst the Doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M. D. 8vo, 2s. 

Armata, a Fragment, Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Principles and Institu- 
tions ofthe Roman Catholic Religion , with 
an Appendix, containing Historical and 
Critical Illustrations. By the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, M. A. royal 12mo, Qs. 

A Third Volume of the Curiosities of 
Literature, Svo, 12s.—A New Edition 
(being the Sixth of Vol. 1 and 3) in $ vol. 
Svo, 36s. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh ; contain- 
ing Poems, entitled A Lamentation to 
Scotch Booksellers.—Fire : or, the Suu 
Poker.—Mr. Champernoune.— The Lu- 
minous Historian; or, Learning in Love. 
—London Rurality ; or, Miss Bunn and 
Mrs. Bunt. By George Colman, the 
Younger. Foolscap, 8vo, 5s. 

NOVEL. 

The Pastor's Fire Side, a Novel. By 
Miss Jane Porter. 4 Vols. i2mo, i]. Lis. Gd. 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The Literary Gazette and Journal of 
the Belles Letters, a Jarge Sheet, con- 
taining 16 pages, Price Is, to be continued 
regularly every Saturday, aud scuf by the 
Newsmen, free of postage, to all parts of 
the Kingdom. 

POETRY. 

The Conflagration of Moscow ; a poem. 
By the Rev. C. Colton, A. M. Fellow of 
King’s Coll. Cam. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Shades of Waterloo! a Vision, in 
Verse; wherein many fallen Heroes are 
individually celebrated; the conduct ef 
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particular Regiments severally noticed , 
and praise or censure deservedly applies .o 
many living Actors of that memorabie 
Drama. By M. Young. &vo, 6s. 

Harold the Dauntless, a poem in Six 
Cantos. By the Author of the Dridal of 
Triermain ; to which work it forms a se- 
cond volume ; foolscap 8vo, 7s. Od. 

The Search; and other Poems. By J. 
Edmeston, Jun. i2mo, 4s. 

POLITICS. 

The dangers with which Great Britoin 
and [reland are now Meuaced by the De 
mands of Irish Roman Catholicsshown, and 
proved from Authentic Documeuts. syvo, 
Ss. An Appendix, containing importaut 
Documents, 1s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Letter on the Distresses of the Coun- 
try; addressed to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, in consequence of his mo- 
tion respecting “the Revulsion of Trade, 
and our sudden Transition from a System 
of extensive Warto a state of Peace in 
which the supposed Influence of our Debt 
and Taxes upon our Manufactures and 
Foreign Trade is investigated. By Jolua 
Ashton Yates. 8vo, 5s. 

On the Present State of Public Affairs, 
Svo, Ss. Gd. 

Cursory Hints on the Application of 
Public Subscriptions in providing E:mploy- 
ment and Relief for the Labouring Classes; 
in a Letter to the Editor of “ The Limes.” 
By a Member of the University of Oxford. 
Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Prayers and Meditations, extracted from 
the Journal of the late Mrs. Trimmer. 
12mo, 3s. bound. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 
of Kilmallie. By the Rev. Jobu Ross, A. M. 
8vo, 5s. 

Scripture and Reason the only Test of 
Christian Truth. A Sermon, delivered at 
Lewin’s Mead Meeting, in Bristol, Decem- 
ber 22,1816; and published at the request 
of the Congregation. By John lowe. 
12mo. 1s. 

A Reply toa Letter from a Rector to his 
Curate on the Subject of the Bible So- 
ciety. By a Deacon of the Church of Lug- 
land. 2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Island of Jersey; 
containing a Compendium of its Ecclesias- 
tical, Civil, and Military History ; a State- 
ment of its Policy, Laws, Privileges, Com- 
merce, Population, and Produce; a Sur- 
vey of the Public Buildings, Antiquities, 
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and Natural History ; together with some 
Details respecting the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Inhabitants. By W. Plees, 
many Years resident in Jersey. With 
highly finished Lugravings, aud a correct 
Map of the Islaed, 4to, with Proof Impres- 
sions of the Plates, Il. 15s. Svo, 'L Is. 

A view of ihe Agricultural, Commercial, 
aud Finencial tnterests of Ceylon. With 
an Appendix; contaiving some of the 
principal Laws and Usages of the Can- 
Port end Customhouse Regulations ; 
‘ables of Exports and Imports, Poblie 
Revenue and Expenditure, &c. &e, By 
Authony Bertolacci, Esq. late Comptrol- 
'er-general of Custoins, and acting Auditor- 
general of Civil, Accounts in that Colony. 
With a map of the Island, compiled at 
Columbo from the latest Surveys, in the 
vear 1818, by Captain Schnecider, Civil 
Engineer. 8vo, 


LITFRARY INFORMATION. 

Mr. Sotheby (late Leigh and Sotheby) 
will submit to the Public the following 
Collectious during the present Season . 

The interesting and rare Collection of 
the Rev. Neary Meen, B.D. late Rector of 
St. Nicholas, Olave, and St. Nicholas, Cole 
Abbey ; Author of Remarks on Lycophros, 
and Succisivee Oper. 

The Duplicates of the Library of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Soci ty ‘of Lon- 
don. 

The very valuable and highly interesting 
united Libraries of Thomas L[ollis, Esq. 
and Thomas Braud Hollis, Esq. 
ing likewise the Theological and Political 
Library of the late Rev. John Disney, 
D.D. F.S.A. removed from {lyde, near 
Ingatestone, Essex. Among the former 
are a complete Collection of the different 
Editions, and various Works of Milton; 
likewise Violet's various Pieces. A very 
large Collection of Historical Tracts rela- 
tive to the Grand Rebeilion and Common- 
wealth. The eutire Collection by and re- 
lating to the Works of Dr. Priestley. 

A very valuable and extensive Collec- 
tion of Ancient and Modern Coins and 
Medals, collected by Thomas Hollis, Psq. 
aud Thomas Brand Fiollis, Esq. removed 
from Hyde, Essex, comprising numerous 
aud highly preserved Specimens in the 
Saxon and British Series, Pope's Medals, 
large Roman Brass, Greek and Roman 
Medals, &c. &c. in Copper, Silver, and 
Gold. 

A considerable Selection of Bronzes, 
Vases, Lacrymee, Lamps, ‘Terracottas, 
Raphael's China, and other Curiosities of 
the Hollis’ Collection, 

Horcign 
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Horeign Literary Casette. 


INDIES EAST. 
Hindoo College, at Caleutta. 


A second meeting, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a College for the Education of 
Hindoo Children, has been held at Cal- 
cutta, at which a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Committee were chosen, and 
further progress made in promoting the 
design of the Institution. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the fickle- 
ness of the Asiatic mind will not deprive 
this undertaking of that support which it 
well merits. There can be no doubt of 
the beneficial results of the plan, if the na- 
tive Hindoos will but steadily support it. 


The following is the general plan, uuder 
which it is proposed to form this useful es- 
tablishment. 


1. That the primary object of this insti- 
tution be the tuition of the sons of respect- 
able Hindus, in the English and Indian 
languages, and in the literature aud science 
of Europe. 

2. That the admission of students, con- 
sistently with the above primary object, be 
left to the discretion of the managers of the 
Institution. 


3. That persons who are not students be 
allowed to attend any literary or scieutific 
lectures, in the English Departmeut, with 
the consent of the committee of managers 


4. That the terms on which students, 
shall be admitted to receive instruction in 
the college, be fixed, from time to time, by 
the managers of the institution. 


5. That a fund be raised by voluntary 
contributions for the purchase of a sufficient 
quantity of ground in a convenient situa- 
tion, within the limits of the city of Cal- 
cutta, and for erecting a suitable college, 
with other requisite buildings thereupon, 


6. That a book of subscription for this 
purpose be kept open for a period of one 
year; and that all persons who have al- 
ready contributed, or may contribute dur- 
ing the present year, to the funds of the 
institution, be considered original benefac- 
tors and founders of the College. 


7. That the names and ‘contributions of 
such original benefactors and founders be 
recorded in the annals of the college ; and 
be also engraven on a tablet of marble, to 
be affixed in some conspicuous part of the 
principal edifice. 

Vor. V. Ne. 30. Lit. Pan. N. &. Mar. 1 


8. That the names of all future benefac- 
tors to the funds of the college, be also re- 
gistered as such; with the amount and 
date of their respective contributions. 


9. That if at any time it be found neces- 
sary to limit the number of students to re- 
ceive iustruction in the college, a preference 
be given tu the sons and relations of those 
who have been recorded as founders and 
benefactors, or registered as benefactors of 
the college. 

It was also resolved, that William Coates 
Blacquiere, Esq. Ram Gopal Mulik, Copee 
Mehun Deb, and Huree Mohun Thakoor, 
be constituted a committee, for taking 
measures towards providing a proper si- 
tuation for the seminary, and that the 
native part of the committee reconsider 
aud report on the means of providing 
funds. 

The committee were of opinion that the 
Indian method of instruction, with the 
British improvemeuts, should be adopted 
in the college, and resolved that the 
secretaries be desired to ascertain and 
report what teachers will be necessary, 
and can be procured for the Bengalee and 
English departments of the college, as- 
suming the number of students to be 200. 

The amount subscribed for the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu college, was 59,300 
rupees on the 6th. 

ITALY. 


“aluable Library of Curieus Books. 


The late Gaetano Poggiali, of Leghorn, 
was celebrated throughout the literary 
world,of which Europe is the centre, by his 
bibliographical knowledge, as well as by 


the beautiful editions he published of the - 


principal classic authors of Italy, such as 
Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, Machiavel ; the old 
Italian Theatre in eight volumes, 8vo. the 
best Italian Satires, in seven volumes, Svo. 
ihe best Italian Novels, in twenty-six vo- 
lumes, Svo. &c. &e. 

The library which he had _ collected, 
comprized nearly 13,000 volumes of the 
choicest works; and was the completest 
known in respect to Italian literature. It 
included not only the most rare editions, 
but also works previously unknown. The 
copies also were selected with the greatest 
care, and the major part were in perfect 
preservation and magnificently bound. 

The classification of this library was un- 
der the following arrangement :— 

I. A collection of the books cited by the 
Academy della Crusca, with two suppie- 
ments; the first, containing the works of 
the authors cited, not mentioned by the 
Academy a second, the works which 
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the Academy intended to consult, for a 
new edition of its dictionary. A caialogue 
raisonné of this collection, with notes 
bibliographical and critical has been 
printed. 

IL. Editions of the fifteenth century, te 
the number of nearly four hundred, among 
which are the rarest editions of the Pinelli 
library, and many others, unkuown. 

IIT. Books, printed on Turkish paper, or 
ou marbled paper, or other coloured pa- 
per, of every aye, to the number of 238. 


IV. Works, printed on vellum, of all 
ages, many of which are unique; to the 
number of 82. 


V. Many copies of works, priuted on 
silk, silk paper, and India paper. 

VI. A numerous collection of novels 
and romances, among which are many not 
inserted in the catalogue of Count Bor- 
romeo. 


VII. Several collections of editions, pub- 
lished by Bodoni; selected copies, 


VIL Works in Science, of every kind. 
This class forms by far the most volu- 
minous department of the library. 


IX. Manuscripts, to the number of about 
four hundred, written, some on paper, 
others on parchment. Many of them have 
been used by the authors of the dictionary 
della Crusca; many have never been edit- 
ed; and some of them are of the hand- 
writing of personages and authors of the 
greatest celebrity. 


Sig. Domenico Poggiali, son of the pro- 
prictor, and Sig. Fraucesco Pistolesi, are 
engaged in preparing a catalogue raisonné 
of this library for publication. 


To this library is added a collection of 
about twelve thousand engravings, ancient 
and modern, of the most famous masters, 
aii of them proof prints, or choice impres- 
sions, en vellum, Judia paper, &c. in co- 
_tours, or plain. 


Among the ancient masters in this col- 
lection, may be noticed Mark Antonio 
Raimondi, Lucas van Leyden, Agostino 
Veneziano, Martino Schorel, Andrea Man- 
ezna, Rembrandt, Eneas Vico, Martin Rota, 
Lucas Cranach, &c. and among modern 
masters, Berwic, Sharp, Edelinck, Strange, 
Karlom, Heath, Elmes, Smith, Morel, Ry- 
jand, Hackert, Bromley, Le Bas, Cochin, 
Moreau, Morghen, and many others. 


The works of Albert Durer offer a great 
mimber of rare and select proofs. The 
same may be said of the ell of Callot, 


Stefanino della Bella, Nanteivl, Balechou, 
Wille, Woollett, and Bartolozzi. The 
collection of the works of the last mention- 
ed artist, is one of the most complete that 
exists, amounting in number to no less thaa 
twelve hundred and twenty-four prints. 


Mushrooms ; Instruction concerning. 


It must be acknowledged that in all 
countries there is considerable danger at- 
tending the eating of mushrooms ; and 
yet, in all countries there is a strong desire 
to obtain them, and use them as food. The 
Imperial Government of Venice bas pub- 
lished an Instruction on this subject, that 
deserves to be noticed, and even to be 
made generally known. It is entitled Os- 
servazioni, &¢c.—Observations on Edible 
Mushrooms; it is published with the ap- 

robation of the faculty of Medicine of 
Padua; by the Professors G. A. Bonato, 
A. dalla Decima, aud V. L. Brera. 


This Instruction is intended for the use 
of the inhabitants of the country; and is 
divided into four chapters. The first ex- 
plains the injurious and even fatal effects, 
consequent on the eating certain species of 
mushrooms. In the second chapter is given 
alist of thirty-one different kinds of mush- 
rooms, and their varieties, which are found 
on the Venetian Territory; with their sys- 
tematic names, their provincial or local 
names, and the synonyms of several. The 
third division contains precautions to be 
taken to ascertain the dangerous species ; 
and the fourth chapter marks the treat- 
ment to be adopted, in cases of poisoning 
by mushrooms. The work concludes with 
a list of the principal works on the subject. 


Such works canuot be made too popu- 
lar: every year during the season, our 
newspapers record fatal accidents, from 
want of information and caution on this 
subject. 

POLAND. 
New University. 

It appears from the French pa that 
the Emperor of Rassia, as King of Poland, 
has issued a ukase at Warsaw, by which 
he founds a University in thatcity. The 
ukase isin Latin. The University will be 
com of fivefaculties: Theology, Juris- 
prudence, Political Economy, Philoso- 
phy, and the Fine Arts. The Professors of 
the first order will be declared nodles, and 
may transmit their nobility to their des- 
cendants, if they have been Professors for 


ten years. The Rector of the Universi 
will be the Censor of all books published 
by the professors. 
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PRUSSIA. 
Counsellor Graevell has published a 


tract, at Berlin, which has made consider- 
able impression on the public mind. He 
examines the question, Whether Prussia 
really wants a Constitution? He notices the 
dangers of change, of re-action, &c. iu 
strong terms. 

RUSSIA. 


Catherinens Verdienste, &c. Memoir on the 
comparative Study of Languages, pro- 
moted and encouraged by the Em- 
press Catherine U1. of Russia ; by Fred. 
Adelung. Qto. pp. 210. Petersburgh, 
1816. 

The Empire of Russia reckons more than 
a hundred different languages and dialects 
ia its vast extent. Many learned men, and 
among them Leibnitz, entertained the no- 
tion of forming a universal vocabulary of 
all the languages in the world, in order to 
obtain additional instruction on the origin, 
the filiation, the affinity, and the transmi- 
grations of the various nations now scat- 
tered over the face of the earth. Leibnitz 
wrote on this subject in 1713, to the Czar 
Peter the Great, and in 1716, to the Chan- 
eellor Schaffirow; both these letters, print- 
ed in the introduction to the present work, 
are preserved in the archives of the minis- 
try for foreign affairs at Moscow. 

This project laid dormant till the reign 
of Catherine UI. when it was executed, to- 
ards the close of the last century. The 
Comparative Universal Vocabulary, pub- 
lished by her command, is the subject of 
the present memoir. M. Adelung has been 
assisted in his labours by a great number 
of manuscripts, bequeathed to him by the 
celebrated Pallas ; by those found among 
the papers of Bacmeister, and by many 
other notices and communications, as well 
verbal as in writing. The volume has beeu 
printed at the expence of the Chancellor 
of State, Count Nicholas Petrovitch Ro- 
manzoff. 

The first chapter treats on the endea- 
vours, made by various learned men in 
Russia to combine a comparative Diction- 
ary of the Languages spoken throughout 
the empire, from the close of the seyen- 
teenth century to 1780. 


The second chapter contains the history 
of the origin of the Universal Comparative 
Vocabulary of Languages, with a detailed 
description of the work. The conception 
of this performance belongs to Catherine 
Il. who engaged in it herself, during nine 
months of the year 1784. She collected in 
this time between two and three handred 
radical words im the Russian language, and 


translated a part of these formed into a 
table, into the Caraib dialect. The au- 
thor possesses the original in the Empress’s 
own hand writing. The further preparation 
of materials was afterwards entrusted to 
Dr. Pallas ; and the first volume appeared 
in 1786, the second in 1789. The whole 
work is printed in Russian characters, and 
is accompanied with some observations on 
the pronunciation of these characters in 
the Russian tongue. 

The work has always been rare at Pe- 
tersburgh itself. ‘The Empress gave it only 
to individuals, and those not many, whom 
she deemed worthy of confidence. The 
Bookseller of the Imperial Court obtained 
no more than forty copies for circulation in 
foreign countries. What remained of the 
edition, which was but few, was deposited 
in the Cabinet Archives, from whence a 
copy was not to be procured without a 
special order from the Emperor. 

M. Th. Jankiewitch de Miriewo was 
subsequently eugaged to publish a Russian 
edition, which appeared in 1790 and 1791, 
in four volumes, quarto. This edition, 
now become equally rare, is sometimes 
sold among the books, proper for the ad- 
ministration of the public schools, at a 
high price. 

The third chapter comprizes Critical 
Analyses of the Uuiversal Vocabulary, 
with certain Supplements and Additious. 

In the fourth, and last, chapter, the au- 
thor discusses the influence of the Uni- 
versal Vocabulary on the General Study 
of Languages, aud introduces several no- 
tives on the labours of various philologists 
dead, or still living in Russia. 

The Bible Society of Petersburgh, under | 
the direction of the Counsellor of State M. 
de Turgenet, which lately published a 
translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, in 
the Calmuck language, is about to publish 
a translation of the New Testament, in the 
Persian language. 

The Latin title of the Calmuck Gospel 
is in these terms, S. Matthei 
in linguam Calmucco-Mongelicam transla- 
tum ab Isaaco Jacobo Schmdt; cura et 
studio Societatis Biblicea Ruthenice typis 
impressum. It forms seventy pages in Qto. 
Petersburgh, 1815. 

SWEDEN. 

The King of Sweden has commanded 
Professor G. A. Silverstolpe, of Linkoep- 
ing, Historiographer of the kingdom, to 
compose a History of Sweden and Norway, 
during the time the two kv “were 

i At the same time, the King con- 
ferred on the Professor the title of Counsel-, 
lor of the Chancery, with a pension. 
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SPECULATION, 
a Cuaracreristic or tHe Encusn 
Natron. 


We have lately had occasion to describe 
our compatriots as injuring themselves and 
their Country, by the excess to which 
they sometimes have carried principles 
good in themselves, and by the hazards to 
which they have exposed their property— 
their own capital—with that ef others, 
borrowed with the intention of deriving 


‘services for mutual benefit. It is probable, 


that could we trace our Commercial Annals 
to early ages, we should find somewhat 
of the same disposition prevalent among 
them. But, not to go further back than 
to the period of the discovery of America, 
we find that event giving rise to undertak- 
ings executed with every exertion of that 
ardour which has ever distinguished Eng- 
lishmen. 

Columbus brought to Europe gold: 
the successors of Columbus in the discovery 
and conquest of America brought gold: 
the desire of easily and rapidly acquiring 
that precious metal operated on others 
beside Spaniards; and the expectation of 
finding treasures yet unexplored, prompt- 
ed the fitting out of many expeditions by 
private persons, for the purpose of further 


acquisitions. In this, our island took the 


lead; and the expeditions of Raleigh, and 
others, to the new world, are so many 
demonstrations of the speculative disposi- 
tion of our countrymen. That those ex- 
peditions failed in their principal design, 
is well known; but they added the know. 
ledge of country after country, across the 


’ Atlantic, to the infinite advantage of the 


Public, though seldom much to their own. 
To the discovery of America, and of a 
passage to the East Indies by sea, we are 


indebted for much of the readiness with 
-which commercial adventures of long 


course were undertaken: these occasion- 


‘ally, though only occasionally, afforded 


great profits ;—and their cost was forgot 
in the gain they produced. The evils of 
the following times at home encouraged a 


disposition to emigrate to America, and 
elsewhere, which was not diminished at 
the Restoration of Charles Il. when thou- 
sands who found themselves obnoxious te 
the Government, withdrew to the western 
Continent, in search of safety and peace. 


As discoveries advanced, the rumour of 
wealth attached to them spread more pow- 
erfully and extensively: and the scale on 
which their concerns might be conducted 
became enlarged, daily, in the opinion of 
those who esteemed themselves knowing. 


The funding system, introduced by 
William III. at the elose of the seventeenth 
century, with the establishment of the 
Bank of England, contributed greatly te 
direct speculators to the powers of com- 
bined capital, and they found that what 
was impossible to a few was easy to many; 
what even the revenue of the state could 
not accomplish, the subscriptions of a 
number of merchants had effected, and 
would continue to effect. They saw ne 
limitation to the power of numerous asso- 
ciations, acting together in one body; and 
they perceived that this combination of 
power might be directed to an infinite 
variety of objects. Of this they took ad- 
vantage: the turn of the Nation for Spe- 
culation afforded opportunity: the exam- 
ple of a neighbouring nation, impover- 
ished by war, as well as England itself 
rouzed the passions of the multitude, and 
all anticipated the enjoyment of suddea 
wealth. 


The most astonishing instances of this 
mania were discovered in the famous 
South Sea year (1720) when the power of 
invention was pushed to the utmost, and 
was rivalled only by the power of delusion ; 
in which, not a few of the simple kind 
only, were involved, but the whole na- 
tion, with its most conspicuous characters, 
either openly, or covertly, We look back 
on that period with astonishment,—and 
yet, perhaps, could the sufferers under 
those projects have looked forward to some 
of the proposals which have found patrons 
in the present day, they would have felt 


at least an equal degree of overwhelming 
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surprize. They would have seen Bankers 
without capital circulating their own se- 
eurities /! to the amount of thousands and 
hundred of thousands ; and the public ac- 
cepting them without questioning their 
validity. They would have seen these car- 
ried into the most extensive and even ha- 
zardous concerns; and at last the system 
burst—like “ the Bubbles” of 1720. 


Because the scheme of a traffic with the 
South Seas, from which the adventurers 
were to derive immense wealth, was the 
first and principal proposal of the time, 
that has given name to it; but, in fact, 
there were many others, equally fabulous 
—equally Bubbles. We have thought it 
might prove amusing to our readers, to 
see a specimen of some of them ; which 
are taken from the Daily Post of Wednes- 
day June 8, 1720. 


At this time the prices of these Stocks 
stood thus :— 


Yesterday South-Sea Stock 770, 760 to 
750. Bank 252 to 245. India 340, 345 to 
$25. African 145, 140 to 150. 


The Annuities which have been sub- 
scribed into the South-Sea stock, are risen 
to a very great height, so that what would 
sell but for 1,500/. is now worth 8,0007. 


There is handed about town a list of 
Gentlemen's names who have got immense 
estates by the rise of South-Sea Stock, 
among which they insert one of the Direc- 
tors of the South-Sea Company, who, they 
assure us, is worth three millions of money, 
most of which he obtained that way within 
these three months. 


Tis said, that the South-Sea Company 
being willing to have all the Annuities 
subscribed to their stock, offer now 45 
years purchase for those which have not 
yet been brought in. 


_ The following are some of those propo- 
sals which then inundated the City of 
London. 


Whereas Subscriptions were taken in 
Yesterday at the Portugal Coffee-house 
from 120'Clock to six in the Afternoon, for 
carrying on a Copartnership for making 
Muslin and Callicoes here in England, in 
which Time a considerable part of the 
Money intended to be rais'd for carrying 
on and effectually presecuting the said De- 
sign, was subscrib’d and paid into the 


Hands of Messieurs Smith and Briscoe’ 
Goldsmiths, at the Golden Cup over against 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhill; and this is 
to give Notice, that Subscriptions will con- 
tinue to be taken this Day at the Portugal 
Coffee-house ‘till the Remainder of the 
Money shall be subscribed and paid, where 
Attendance will be given by the Under- 
takers and the Goldsmiths, to sign Receipts 
for the same: And in case any Obstruction 
shall be made to the Prosecution of a De- 
sign so advantageous to the Publick, every 
Person subscribing may receive back the 
sum subscrib'd and paid, according to the 
Intent of the Proposals. 


Notice is hereby given, that several Per- 
sons of undoubted Character and Reputa- 
tion, have determin’d to enter into a Co- 
partnership, in order to promote and carry 
on that Advantageous Manufacture of 
making Dittis, (alias Manchester Stuffs) 
made of Thread and Cotton, will be taken 
in this Day at Mulford's Coffee-house be- 
hind the Royal Exchange. Where Per- 
mits will be deliver'd. 


To Morrow being Thursday the 9th in- 
stant, Permits at 6d. per Cent. will be de- 
livered out, from 10 to 1, at the Hanover 
Coffee-house in Finch-Lane, for raising the 
Sum of 4,000,000. in order to purehase 
Commons and Waste Lands, and enclose 
the same, by which Means they will be 
render’d fertile, and greatly enrich the Na- 
tion. N.B. This Design being of general 
Benefil, the Undertakers do not doubt but 
they shall obtain a Charter. 


To-morrow being Thursday, at Garra- 
way’s Coffee-house in Exchange-Alley, 
from Nine to Twelve in the Forenoon, and 
from Three to Six in the Afternoon, At- 
tendance will be given to receive Contri- 
butions towards raising a Fund of five 
Millions Sterling, as a Stock in Copartner- 
ship, to be employ’d in the buying and 
selling of Land, and lendiug Money at 
Interest, on Land Securities: An Under- 
taking more sure and advantageous than 
any ever yet propos’d; inasmuch as all 
others are subject to Calis for Money, to 
be laid out in Projects of certain Expence 
and uncertain Profit; whereas, in or to- 
wards this, no Person advances a Penney, 
but he will have good Security for bis Mo- 
ney, the Moment he advances it; and the 
Money, tho’ laid in or upon Land, will be 
neverthclessa Market Commodity. N. B. 
—The Scheme at large (containing many 
other Advantages too long to be enumerat- 
ed in an Advertisement) will be deliver'd 
at the Time and Place above mention‘d. 


This Day, the Sth Instant, Books will be 
open'd and Attendance given at 11 aClock 
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in the Forenoon, at the Ship Tavern in 
Bartholemew-Lane behind the Royal Ex- 
change, for delivering out Permits for car- 
rying ou in Copartnership the Mill'd Lead 
Adventure, aud buying of Lead Mines, in 
order to carry on the same to a great Ad- 
vantage. 

Notice is hereby given, that Books will 
be open’d on Thursday the 9tb of this In 
stant June, at the Sun Tavern behind the 
Exchange, No. 2, at Ten in the Morning, 
to receive Subscriptions for establishing 
and carrying on a bencficial Trade, under 
a legal Authority, for the better Improving 
and Increase of the Silk Manufacture, ot 
the Nature and Advantage of which, more 
particular Satisfaction will appear in the 
printed Proposals at the said Place anid 
Time to be given out. 

The Permits subscrib'd for at the Rain 
bow Coffee house in Cornhill, for the im- 

ovement of the Soap Trade, and for im- 

rting of Oils and other Materials asc« 
in the Woollen Manufactury, will be ready 
to be deliver'd to the Subscribers this 
Morning at 10s. each, those that don't 
claim them in Time will be excluded the 
said Subscrij tion. 


_ Whereas several Gentlemen of Worth 
have agreed to enter iuto a Copartnership 
for making Looking-Glass after the Italian 
Chrystal Manuer, for Looking-Glasses, 
Coach-Glasses, and Sash Windows ; as also 
several other useful and necessary Things 
out of that fine Chrystal Material; and a 
Sum of Two Millions will be necessary to 
be raised, but not till a Charter is obtain'd, 
proper Means are already concerted to pro- 
cure the same. Permits will be delivered 
ont, at 6d. per Cent. towards the Charge of 
the Undertaker, at Cole’s Coffee-house in 
Birchin-Lane, on Thursday the 9th instant. 


Whereas the Hollanders have done and 
do make vast Profit by extracting Oil from 
-Seed, which they buy in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at very low Rates, much 
above 1000 per Cent. Profit, by even sup- 
plying our own Nation ; it is proposed by 
sorffe considerable Dealers, to establish a 
Manufactory for Rape Oi), which will em- 
loy Thousands of Poor, and give larger 
-rofits to the Proprietors than any Thing 
that has yet appear'd. Subscriptions will 
be taken at the Fleece Tavern in Cornhill, 
on Wednesday the Sth instant, at 10 a 
Clock in the Morning. 

This present Wednesday, being the Sth 
of this Instant June, at three of the Clock 
in the Afternoon, Books will be open'd 
atthe Ship Tavern in Bartholomew fane 
behind the Royal Exchange, for raising 


the Sum of four Millions Sterling, by way 
of Copartnership, for improving all sorts 
of Malt Liquors, and making the same at 
much easier Rates than hitherto. This 
Undertaking wiil be of prodigions Advan- 
tage to the Cities of London and West- 
minster in particular, and to the whole 
Nation ia general, and much a greater 
Benefit to the Persons concerned, than 
any Undertaking yet extant, as will ap- 
pear, even to Demonstration, by the Pre- 
posals at large, to be laid before the Ma- 
nagers when chose. N. B. Permits for 
one thousand Pounds each will be deli- 
ver'd out at the same Time, for Two Shil- 
lings and Six Pence. 
Beaver Fur Society. 

Whereas nothing can conduce more to 
the Riches and Welfare of ihis Nation, than 
the Improvement of the Manufactures of 
all Kinds therein ; and whereas the great 
Scarcity, and by consequence the excessive 
Price of Beaver Fur hath put a general 
stop to the Mauufactury thereof, to the 
great Loss of the Public Revenue, and the 
almost total Ruin of the Furriers, Haber- 
dashers, Hatters, and others concern'd in 
this valuable Commodity ; these are to 
give publick Notice, that this Day being 
the sth Instant, Books of Copartnership 
will be open'd for 2,000,0001. Sterling, at 
the Sun Tavern behind the Royal Ex- 
change, at 8 in the Morning precisely, 
where the Names of the Subscribers shall 
be enter'd, and ov payment of 5s. (which 
is only 60. per Cent. to defray the Ex- 
pence) intitled to one share of 10061. in this 
Joint Stock, for carrying on, improving, 
and importing the Beaver Fur at moderate 
Rates, vastly differing from the exorbitant 
Prices it now bears, Notice shall be given, 
in a few Days, when Receipts are to be 
given out tothe Subscribers for 1-8th per 
Cent. to be paid into a Banker's Hands, 
and, at the same Time, Directors for the 
speedy carrying on this advantageous Un- 
dertaking shall be chosen. N. B. The 
Projectors of this Scheme are lately come 
from foreign Parts, where Beavers abound 
in great Plenty, and altogether unknown 
toany that ever dealt in this useful Com- 
modity before. 

This Day will be open'd by Subscription, 
at the Castle Tavern in Lombard-street, an 
Undertaking for the effectual carrying on 
the making of Joppa, and Castile Soap, 
(which will very much excel all the Crown 
Soap hitherto made in Great Britain) and 
as cheap, where Attendance will be given, 
and Proposals had Gratis. N.B. The 
Books will be open'd precisely at 5 in the 
Afternoon. 
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Notice is hereby given, that whereas se- 
veral Merchants have enter'd into a Co- 
partnership of Four Millions of Money for 
the Exportation of Woollen Manufactury, 
and Importing of Copper, Brass, aud Iron, 
and for carrying on a General Foundery. 
Permits will this Day be delivered out at 
the Virginia Coffee-house in St. Michael's 
Alley in Cornhill, at 9 a Clock, to such 
Persons as are willing to joyn the Copart- 
ners. N B. The Advantages that will ac- 
crue by such Trade is obvious to all Man- 
kind, as also the Foundation thereof being 

rounded upon several Acts of Parliament 
the Encouragement of the Importation 
of Naval Stores. 


Whereas the advantageous Undertaking 
for making of Past-board, Packing Paper, 
&c. that was open'd Yesterday at the Ship 
Tavern in Bartholomew-lane behind the 
Royal Exchange, (Permits being deliver'd 
out at the same Time) and the Sai 
ship being so very vear completed, that 
there is only a small Number reserved for 
the Tradeof Bookbinders, Booksellers, &c. 
according to their Desire. This is there- 
fore to give Notice, that the Books will be 
yas again this Day at 10 a Clock in the 

orevoon, at Montague’s Coffee-house in 
Sheer-lane, next Temple-bar, in order to 
compleat the said Copartnership, where 
they are desir'd to give their Attendance, 
otherwise they will be excluded.—N. B 
Any Persons that have any Paper-mills to 
be let for along Lease, or to be sold, if they 
will be pleas'd to leave their Proposals at 
Mountague's Coffee-house aforesaid, there 
will be a Person ready to treat with them 
for the same. 


At the Ship Tavern in Bartholomew- 
Lane behind the Royal Exchange to Mor- 
row, at Eight in the Morning, will be 
open’d Books to take in Subscriptions, and 
Permits deliver’d for a Million Sterling, 
towards obtaining a Patent, and carrying 
onan Undertaking for a perpetual Motion, 
by means of a Wheel moving by Force of 
its own Weight, being adapted to almost 
all Sorts of Mechanical Works, especial- 
ly Throwsters, Turners, Grinders, Meal- 
men, Grocers, and Drugsters, for Rasping 
of all hard Woods, and Grinding of Co- 
lours for the Dyers and Painters, and man) 
other usefal Occasions. 


This Day, thie 8th Instant, Books will be 
open'd at the Black Swan Tavern in Bar- 
tholomew-Lane behind the Royal Ex- 
change, at 9 in the forenoon, for taking in 
Shares for Two Millions, for an Ex.gine to 
supply fresh Water for the Inhabitants of 
the Town of Deal in the County of Kent ; 
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and likewise to supply his Majesty's Ships 
and Merchant Ships that lie Windbound. 

To Morrow, at the Cross Keys Tavern 
in Cornhill, Books will be open’d and At- 
tendance given, to such Gentlemen as are 
willing to encourage a Settloment in the 
Island of St. Craze, where Permits will be 
deliver'd for that Purpose. 


For the Benefit of Officers Widows and 
others unprovided for, to prevent their 
giving great Discount for the Pension 
Money, a Company of Gentlemen have 
joyn'd in Copartnership, in order to pay 
off snch Pensions at a very small Discount, 
and will give out Policies or sach Widows 
Pensions during Life, altho’ they should 
marry again, and for all other Officers Wi- 
dows unprovided for, &c. and other Ad- 
vantages to Widows, which is set forth at 
large in the Proposal. And as several 
General Officers have desired to be admit- 
ted Adventurers therein, its agreed to de- 
liver out 2000 Shares at the Globe Tavera 
near Hungerford Market in the Strand, 
this Day the Sth Instant, from 10in the 
Morning till 8 at Night. N.B. The Mo- 
ney specify’d in the Permits will be depo- 
sited in the Hands of Mr. Jobn Long, 
Banker, in Lombard-street, ina few Days 
after the delivery of the Shares, of which 
timely Notice shall be given. 


This Day, the 8th Instant, at Sam’s 
Coffee-house behind the Royal Exchange, 
at Threein the Afternoon, a Book will be 
open’d for entering into a Joint-Copart- - 
nership, for carrying on a Thing that will 
turn to the Advantage of the concern’d. 


The Managers in a Copartnership for 
planting, raising, and manufacturing Mad- 
der in Great Britain and Ireland, give No- 
tice, that this Day being Wednesday, at 
11 aClock, at their Office at the Pensil- 
vania Coffee-house in Birchin Lane near 
the Royal Exchange, Books will be open’d 
for disposing of Shares in the Copartner- 
ship aforesaid, which will condace very 
much to the National Advantage, particu- 
larly the Landed and Trading Interest, 
and the Persons concern’d therein. 


The Managers of the Undertaking for 
the Furnishing of Funerals to any Part of 
Great Britain, give Notice, that a general 
Meeting of ail Parties concern’d thereia, 
is appomted to be held at the Cross Keys 
Tavern in Cornhill, on Thursday the 9th 
Instant, at 3 o'Clock in the Afternoon, on 
Affairs of Importance. 


Poor as the Nation was then reported to 
to be, the sumssubscribed for in the whole, 
exceeded FLFTY MILLIONS sterling! 
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Now, it may be observed, that every one 
of these proposals is in its nature not less 
beneficial to the nation, than to the sub- 
scriber. What cou!d be more patriotic and 
promising than improvements of the soil-— 
of the fisheries—of the manufactures— 
the mines—-of malt liquors—-and every 
other concern on which depends the com- 
fort of human life? We see islands settled, 
abroad—-estates recovered, at home-—a 
grand dispensary for the administration of 
physic, and to close the whole, funerals 
furnished to any part of Great Britain,—to 
the great accommodation of the dead, as 
well as of the living! As to those who only 
advertise—a thing which will greatly be- 
nefit the concerned—as they have left us in 
ignorance, in that ignorance we must con- 
tinue ;—notwithstanding suspicion may in- 
dulge itself in imagining which of the con 
cerned would be most benefitted by the 
scheme. 

From the proposed improvements, could 
we trace them thoroughly, a pretty accu- 
rate conjecture might be formed, on the 
then state of manufactures and trade among 
us. Neither is the supposition entirely des- 
titute of probability, that although these 
schemes proved ruinous to the concerued, 
at that time, aud many a fair fortune was 
dissipated in projects of equal validity with 
discovering the perpetual motion, yet that 
later years saw many of these very schemes 
realized, and that we to this day, derive 
some advantage from the ingenuity then 
excited to activity, by the prospect of im- 
mense gain. 

The proposal for “ making Muslins and 
Calicoes here in England,” was a dream in 
the year 1720; but, what is more notori- 
ous than the extent of that manufacture, at 
thisday? The British Glass manufactory has 
wonderfully improved,since!720, aud wow 
stands among the-first in Europe. 


The manufactures of Oil, with their con- 
nections, are now firmly established among 
us. The Beaver fur trade is comp'etely in 
our hands. The Iron works of Britain are 
among the most astonishing ; and the im- 
provements in their operations are beyond 
ail praise. The idea of supplying water to 


populous towns, has lately been executed 
in many places: and, not to examine every 
thing, we conclude by observing, that, 


The preseut state of this country realizes’ 
a thousand schemes which exceed the pos- 
sibilities presented to the racked imagina- 
tions of projectors in the year 1720. Wit- 
ness the steam engines, now common in all 
parts—-the canals, for water carriages 
throughout the kingdJom—the machines of 
innumerable kinds for abridging human 
labour—the connections formed between 
places—-the iron roads—--the self-moving 
carriages—-the multiplied operations of 
water,—and lately the brilhant illamin- 
ations of fire. Maddened, as the public 
was at that time, by the multiplicity of 
schemes, the whole nation would have 
thought num insane par eminence, who had 
proposed to attract lightuipg from thunder 
clouds, to bottle it up, and put it in his 
pocket, for display on a future occasion ;— 
and with him, they would no doubt have 
associated the schemer who contemplated 
the mapufacture of air to be burnt as 
fire ; aud who proposed to light the city 
of London, without lamps, candles, pitch, 
tar, wood, or any other known principle of 
iliumination, 

It is not, then, the principle of specula- 
tion, properly speaking, as an exercise of 
ingenuity, or of superior knowledge, which 
is, blameable—for every commercial adven- 
ture isa speculation,—but the excess to 
which it may be, and has been, carried : 
when it involves thousands, and when it is 
utterly unsupported and unjustified by the 
capital of the concerned, it is more than 
unwise, it is criminal. On whatever 
scheme a projector ventures his own pro- 
perty, the property of others should be 
sacred, 

What shall we think of the South Sea 
Director, who foreseeing a fall in the 
stocks, sold his own stock to a youth to 
whom he was guardian, at the rate of thou- 
sands for hundreds? And if report may 
be trusted, this was not singular : many 
similar tricks were practiced. Parliament 
afterwards made some refund their ill 
gotten treasures. 
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petusions 1x Foresen Pants. 

“ What has been,” says the wise Solo- 
mon, “ is the same as now is” :—we have 
lately seen the Continent direct all its 
power to certain manufactures, in imitation 
of England. It is the repetition of an old 
story : the same Daily Post as has furnished 
the extracts already given, furnishes also 
another, which we shall leave without re- 
mark to the reflection of the reader. It is 
dated “ The Hague, June 13.” 

Our heads run much upon projects here ; 
and some give out that we shall, in a little 
time, start something into the world, as 
surprising as any thing that has hap- 
pened in our neighbouring countries; the 
truth is, we have as much need of it, for 
the paying of the public debts, as our 
neighbours can have; our finances having 
been in a very low condition, and in some 
disorders not easily rectified for some years 
past; for the States whose share in the ex- 
pense of the late war was very heavy to 
them, whatever other people pretended, 
have not had equal opportunities to restore 
things, as have been found in France or in 
Great Britain. It cannot therefore be won- 
dered at, that the States are willing to ev- 
courage any persons whose thoughts are 
turned that way, to propose any advanta- 
geous scheme for the raising the public 
credit, and redeeming their affairs, that 
they may, at least, be upon an equal foot 
for any new incident, as their neighbours 
are. We have not yet any light into par- 
ticulars, but we are told, a fund will be 
established of some millions, for the extend- 
ing the commerce of the States, and im- 
proving their interests in three several 
parts, or branches, to such a degree, as 
shall equal, if not exceed, any thing yet in 
being in Europe, and to which a general 
subscription will seon be obtained, upon 
the credit whereof, such advantages shall 
accrue immediately to the States, as shall 
be sufficient to the purposes above-men- 
tioned, and, perliaps, to setting the States 
free of all their debts at once. But the 
success of this affair must be remitted to 
time, the persons who are at present sup- 
posed to be contriving it being under an 
oath of secrecy; and they so well keep 
their oaths, that nothing of what is report- 
ed, as above, can be so depended upon as 
to vouch the particulars. Bat we hear that 
commissions are already arrived here from 
foreign parts, to subscribe to the under- 
taking, as soon as it shall appear, let it be 
what it will, if it comes supported by the 
authority of the states. 


= 


NARRATIVE OF THE SIIIPWRECK OF THE 
BRITISH BRIG, SURPRISE, ON THE COAST 
OF AFRICA, AND OF THE CAPTIVITY OF 
THE CREW AND PASSENGERS, TILL RAN- 
SOMED BY THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY 
or IRONMONGERS. 


Mr. Tuomas Berton, by his Will, dated 
15th February, 1723, gave the residue of 
his estate to the Ironmongers’ Company 
upon trust, to place his estate out at inte- 
rest; positively forbidding them to dimi- 
nish the capital sum, by giving away any 
part of it, or that the interest and profits 
should be applied to any other use than 
therein directed, viz. to pay one full half 
part of the said interest and profit of his 
whole estate yearly, and every year for 
ever, unto the redemption of British Slaves 
in Turkey or Barbary; one full fourth 
part thereof unto the Charity Schools in 
the City aud Suburbs of London, where 
the education is according to the Church 
of England, not exceeding €20 a year to 
any one school ; the remaining fourth part 
(after payment of £10 annually to the 
Chaplain) unto necessitous decayed Free- 
men of the Company, their Widows and 
Children, not exceeding £10 a year to any 
family. 

[It is understood, that Mr. Betton was a 
Turkey merchant, whe in the course of 
his life was a eaptive on the coast of Bar- 
bary, during which period his sufferings 
led him to commisserate the condition of 
those who might subsequeutly fall into the 
same unhappy state. It is probable, also, 
that he knew of the Brotherhoods esta- 
blished in Catholic countries for the re- 
demption of Captives, and finding no sach 
institution among his countrymen, he sup- 
plied the deficiency.) 

The known existence of this fand among 
the tribes, operates not only as a motive 
for preserving the life of the poor captive, 
but ensures to him also a less rigorous 
measure of treatment, than it is feared he 
would otherwise experience. Mr Black's 
account fully justifies this remark; for in 
the exact proportion as the hope of gain 
rises or falls in the minds of their oppres- 
sors, sO is the barometer of good or ill- 
treatment towards their captives. 


It should also be berne in mind by the 
Company in general, that by the old ex- 
isting treaties between Great Britain, the 
Emperor of Morocco, and the Regencies 
of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated, that all British vessels, 
having on board the usual passes and cer- 
tificates, shall not, in the event of ship. 
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wreck or otherwise, become prize, nor 
shall any person, of what nation or quality 
soever, berg on board, be made siave; 
but that all the subjects of these Regencies 
shall use their best endeavours to save the 
men and their goods. 


That part of the Western Coast of Africa, 
which lies between the Jatitudes of 20 and 
$2 degrees north, is generally the region, 
opposite to which the shipwrecks most 
frequently occur. It is a desert country, 
interspersed with immense hills of loose 
sand, which are from time to time driven 
by the wind into various forms, and so im 
pregnate the air with sands for many mi'es 
out at sea, as to give to the atmosphere an 
appearance of hazy weather. Navigators, 
not aware of this circumstance, never sus 
pect, during such appearances, that they 
are near land, until they discover the 
breakers on the coast, which is so ex- 
tremely flat, that one may walk a mile 
into the sea without being over the knees; 
so that ships strike when at a very consi- 
derable distance from the beach ; added to 
this, there is a current, which sets in from 
the west towards Africa, with inconceivable 
force and rapidity, with which the naviga- 
tor being generally unacquainted, he loses 
his reckoning ; and in the course of a night 
perhaps, when he expects to clear the 
African coast in his passage southward, he 
is alarmed with the appearance of shoal 
water; and before he has time to recover 
himself, finds his ship aground on a desert 
shore, where aeither habitation nor human 
being is visible. In this state, his fears are 
soon increased by a persuasion, that he 
must either perish in fighting a horde of 
wild Arabs, or submit to become their 
captive; for soon after a ship strikes, some 
wandering Arabs, strolling from their duar 
in the desert, perceive the mests from the 
sand hills, and without coming to shore, 
repair to their horde, perhaps 30 or 40 
miles off, to apprise them of the wreck ; 
when they immediately assemble, arming 
themselves with daggers, guns, and cud- 
gels; sometimes two or three days, or 
more, elapse, before they make their ap- 
pearance on ihe coast, where they wait 
the usual alternative of the crew, either 
delivering themselves up, rather then pe- 
rish with hunger, or throwing themselves 
into the sea, When tlie former takes place 
quarrels frequently ensue amoung the Arabs, 
about the possession of the sailors, disput- 
ing for the captain or mate, because he is 
or discovers hiwseis to them 
in some other way. They alterwards go 
in boats, and take every thing portable 
from the vesseJ, and then, if the sea do not 


dash it to pieces, set fire to it, in order 
that it may not serve asa warning to other 
ships, which may be so unfortunate as to 
follow the same course. Sometimes in 
these wrecks, the poor seamen, perceiving 
what savages they have to contend with 
(though they are far from being so savage 
and inhospitable as their appearance indi- 
cates), determine on making resistance ; 
and by means of cannon, small arms, &c. 
maintain a temporary defence, until a few 
falling from the superiority of numbers, 
they at length yield, and deliver themselves 
up.* 

Until, therefore, the navigation of this 
ow of the coast of Africa shall become 

tter understood by the mariner; and the 
desert cease to be infested by these lawless 
tribes of wandering Arabs, who, so far 
from being in any degree under the go- 
vernment of the Emperor of Morocco, 
brave all manner of control whatever; it 
must be obvious to every one, that no hope 
can be indulged of the utter abolition of 
Christian Slavery, and that consequently, 
there will, most probably, be frequent oc- 
casion, in future, to have recourse to 
Mr. Betton’s Trust Fund for the redemption 
of British Captives. 


he Brig Surprise sailed from Glasgow, 
pine 1815, on a voyage to St. gee 
and Jamaica, with a valuable cargo 
dry goods, having on board a crew of 
seventeen persons and three passengers. 
Soon after leaving the Clyde, they expe- 
rienced heavy gales of wind, until they 
got near the latitude of Madeira. About 
three o'clock in the morning of Dec. 28, in 
latitude 27° SO” N, the vessel struck on 
rocks, and soon after grounded ; a heavy 
sea beating over her. € passengers and 
crew except two, who were drowned in 
the attempt, reached the shore in the boats. 
The appearance of a number of armed 
Arabs on the shore in a few hours after- 
wards, shewed that they were on the coast 
of Africa, in the desert. Mr. Black, one 
of the passengers, being so fortunate as to 
save his black lead pencil from the general 
pillage, was enabled to note down inci- 
dents in the form of a journal, from which 
the following are extracts.) 

December 29.—In the afternoon 1 was 
carried off by one of the parties with Cap- 
tain Ross and James Walker, the second 
mate ; but had not travelled far before we 
were met by two horsemen, one of whom, 
after saying a few words to the leader, laid 
hold of me by the collar; called Walker 
to my assistance, and extricated myself, 


* See Jackson’s Account of Morocco. 
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upon which the robber presented bis mus- 
ket ; found it was useless to make resist- 
ance, and was carried off by them to the 
wreck ; saw W. Black there, and spoke 
to him. The two robbers were joined by 
four others on foot, and three camels ; le 
the wreck before dark, and travelled into 
the country; came up to some tents, where 
we encamped ; and got a drink of goat's 
milk and water, and some goat's flesh to 
eat; met there John Niel, one of the three 
men missing, shockingly cut in the face 
and body from blows by the Arabs who 
took him, from whom he had attempted to 
escape. 

January 3.—During this day, my two 
robbers continued riding up to the differ- 
ent parties we saw on the march. In the 
afternoon we halted, and the chief of the 
gang (Hamet) led me over tothe other side 
of a rising _—— where | saw two Arabs 
sitting, and a person laying on the ground, 
who, from the dress, | immediately knew 
to be one of our own people; but what 
was my astonishment on finding William 
Black asleep, with a stone for his pillow ; 
I called to him, when he started up, and 
his surprire, joined to our mutual feelings 
on this unexpected meeting again, can 
scarcely be described. It was also a great 
consolation to us both to be informed by 
these Arabs, that we were to travel iu com- 


pany. 

12.—Arrived at an encampment 
of Arabs of about 200 tents, a kind of 
town, where my robbers lived; we were 
taken to Hamet's tent, followed by num- 
bers of women and children crowding on 
us 4 and when within the tent, we could 
scarcely breathe for their flocking in 
to see the N’saara (Christians), handling 
our clothes and butions. In the night, one 
of the girls in the tent took hold of a but- 
ton, and trying to pull it off, tore my coat; 
I was however, obliged to cut off two the 
next day in order to pacify them. 


From January 17 to February 8.—Set 
outin the morning, met a Moor on horse- 
back (a very handsome little horse), who 
I understood to be Cide [Sidi] Hameder, 
my new master, who returned with me to a 
place called Wednoon, where | was happ 
in seeing William Black again, with J. 


. Bissland and two of the sailors ; the latter 


three were employed in foldmg up goods 
brought yp from the wreck, but W. B 
and myself were exempted from that work. 

We were informed that the whole of us 
would very shortly be carried on to the 
Consul Inglese at Mogador; the first day 
treated well, but shoved into a dirty hole 
of a place at night, swarming with lice and 


fleas; nothing to sleep on, except a bag 
or two, which were sometimes thrown into 
our bed chamber, resembling a miserable 
cow-house, filled with rubbish, chaff, &c. 
&e. They gave us a blanket to cover the 
five of us, but took it from Os in a few 
days; at times we feit very cold, and were 
glad to get inside of a corn bag, two of us 
together, making a pillow of stones, or any 
thing softer we could find. The vermin 
were exceedingly tormenting, although it 
was our daily employment to endeavour to 
reduce their numbers. This house be- 
longed to Shaih Abraham (chief the tribe 
Abglala) and his brother Cide Baruk, both 
of whom lived in it; it was inclosed with 
high walls like a fortification, a run of 
water through the court was a great com- 
fort to us; our food was now an allowance 
of corn not nearly sufficient for us all, 
which we had to grind and cook ourselves, 
the cleaning of it from stones and dirt was 
also part of the operation ; a little oil was 
allowed us with our porridge, but after- 
wards nothing else but corn of the worst 
kind, much inferior to what was given to 
their horses, and that too, we often did not 
get till late in the day. A Spamsh captive 
messed with us, and we divided our old 
wooden platter into six equal parts, by 
marks round it, drawing lines across the 
idge, so that each had an equal share. 
fr it happened that any of us had more 
than he was inclined to eat (which was sel- 
dom the case), others were not wanting to 
assist him. The Moors, in eating, use no 
spoons, knives, &c. and we were obliged 
also to make use of our hands; but finding 
this mode did not answer so well with per- 
ridge, wecontrived to make waoden spoons, 
This Spaniard, Josi or Filipi Perdoma, was 
a young lad belonging to a Canary fishing 
beat, who had been five years amongst the 
Arabs, and became our interpreter. A 
great many Questions were put to us by our 
Moorish masters, and answered through 
our interpreter, but which, in some in- 
stances, we afterwards found were not the 
same answers we had given; aud these 
Moors were thereby fed to believe that we 
were able to pay a large ransom ; this mis- 
apprehension proceedivg either from the 
Spaniard being imperfect in the Moorish 
language, or from his carelessness as to the 
motives of these questions. The Spaniard 
slept in the same place with us, besides a 
Moor and a negro slave as a kind of guard 
over us. This Moor (Cide Hamet) at dif- 
ferent times brought us small pieces of meat, 
part of the liver and entrails of a geat just 
enough to taste; we sometimes pick 
a few dates and carrots from the childgen 
and negro slavea, and when very hungry 
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sold our buttons for dates, William Black 
got two drachms (about three pence) from 
his master, with which he purchased at 
the market about half a bushel of dates, 
and 12 cakes of barley bread. 


rom Wedinoon they wrote to the Bri- 
tish Consul at Mogadore, explaining their 
situation, About Feb. S$, arrived Sidi 
Isheme, who was, nnknown to them, em- 
ployed by the Consul to treat for their ran- 
som. ‘They now proceeded to his residence. ] 


We had been gradually ascending, when, 
at sunset, we came to the top of a steep 
precipice, an extensive valley opened to 
our view, wherej Cide Isheme’s house is 
situated; but the dreadful appearance of 
the pass we had to descend, uothing can 
equal that we had ever before seen. I 
thought it utterly impossible for beasts of 
burden to accomplish a descent, without 
being precipitated to the bottom; indeed 
the camels lay down (as if they knew the 
place), aud it was with difficulty the drivers 
could get them to move; some of their 
burdens were taken off and put on mules. 
led my mule down, often afraid he would 
fall upon me. The narrow path was 
beaten, and in some places cut out of the 
rock, winding like a staircase, leaving 
scarcely room enough for the loaded ani- 
mals to pass. Having at last reached the 
bottom in safety; and rested a little, we 
travelled on in the dark about two hours, 
when we reached Talent, the residence of 
our new master, Cide Isheme. A fire was 
immediately kindled, and victuals brought 
us, both of which we stood greatly in need 
of; but on seeing the place allotted for our 
new quarters, it could not otherwise than 
cast a gloom over us all. It appeared to 
lave been recently occupied by cattle, 
dirty in the extreme, even worse than our 
black hole at Wednoon, with an entrance, 
but no door to it. The walls had been 
built up of loose stones, and plastered over 
with clay, but now completely in decay.— 
A wall ran through the middle of this mi- 
serable shed, lengthways, to support the 
roof, (almost ready to fall on us) making a 
kind of division. The inner apartment was 
assigned to William Black, myself, Captain 
Ross, I. Bissland, and our Spanish Inter- 
preter; the other was occupied by the two 
mates and sailors ; a blanket, or rather a 
kind of coarse carpet, was given us for a 
cover, and we (William Black, Ross and 
myself) made a bed of the old door to keep 
us from the ground, and on which there 
‘was not an inch of room to spare. The 
sailors having no covering, kept a fire 
‘constantly burning in the night, filling 


the whole place with smoke, which added 


tothe innumerable quantity of lice and 
fleas that tormented us, made our situation 
almost intolerable. 


[Here they remained from Feb 9 to Mar. 
27. Sometimes receiving tolerable food ; 
sometimes but little, and that bad : exposed 
to rain, which continued eight days toge- 
ther, and beat through the roof and wall of 
their prison. In the mean time, Mr. Will- 
shire, the British Vice-Consul at Mogadore, 
interested himself in promoting their ran- 
som, which he was authorized to effect by 
the Ironmongers’ Company, though on 
terms beyond their usual allowance, which 
is £100, for each person. The cost was 
5,000 dollars. At length they arrived at 
Mogadore, and on the 12th of October, 
Mr. Black, with five others arrived im Eng- 
Jand. His fellow-sufferers have since re- 
gained their native land, by different ves- 
sels, and have been restored to their 
friends. } 


With the last two men, it is extremely 
gratifying to learn, arrived Alexander 
Scott, who, in the year 1810, was wreck- 
ed in the Montezuma, of Liverpool, and 
who has been in slavery ever since, being 
a period of six years’ hard suffering, under 
a burning sun. He was only fourteen 
years of age when taken captive by the 
Arabs. His appearance was traly deplor- 
able, having the look of a man, at first 
sight, of about 40: though now only 20 

ears of age, his eye-lashes burnt off, and 
his skin ulcerated from having been so long 
exposed to the heat of the climate. Twice 
he attempted to escape from his cruel op- 
pressors, but was retaken by their vigtl- 
ance. The third time he succeeded, by ob- 
taining refuge in Wednoon, which place 
is at variance with the tribes. Here he 
found protection, and was, through the 
medium of Mr. Betton's fund, sent to the 
Consul, and by him forwarded to England. 
The poor creature's gratitude for his eman- 
cipation, can be better imagined than des- 
cribed. He has been furnished with ne- 
cessaries, and money given him to convey 
him to his friends at Liverpool, where, by 
a letter since received, he has arrived in 
safety. 

[This vessel, the Montezuma, of Liver- 
pool, is mentioned in the narrative of 
Adams, the American sailor, of whose tra- 
vels te Timbuctoo we have given some ac- 
count to our readers. She was command- 
ed by Capt. Harrison, who, with nearly the 
whole of his crew, was murdered by the 
Arabs. Alexander Scott, therefore, is pe- 
culiarly bappy in the preservation of his 
life, his redemption from slavery, and ia 
revisiting his country and his friends. ] 
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[Mr. Grey Jackson in his Account of 
Morocco devotes an entire chapter to the 
subject of shipwrecks on the coast of Afri- 
ea, their fatal consequences in the slavery 
of their crews, with the mode of redemp- 
tion, where redemption is practicable. They 
are often the subjects of speculation by iti- 
acrant Jew traders; who barter for them 

s, and afterwards negociate with the 
usul for a higher price. But often they 
are taken into the desert, and lost to Chris- 
tian society. That writer supposes that 
from 1790 to 1806 thirty vessels may have 
been wrecked on this coast, of which 
seventeen were English, whose crews 
amounted to two hundred persons, of whom 
not more than eighty were redeemed. } 

It is evident, from the foregoing narra- 
tive, that the extirpation of Slavery from 
the Western Coast of Africa is at present 
hopeless; but, these occurrences are acci- 
dental; the effects of winds and waves; 
whereas the Slavery on the Northern 
Coast of Africa, on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, was reduced to a systeta, was 
premeditated and designed; it even as- 
sumed the mask of Religion, and to murder 
Christians, or to make them Slaves, was 
deemed a service to God and Mahommed. 
That regular traffic is now suppressed, by 
the admirable valour of the British Fleet 
under the command of Lord Exmouth. 
The number his Lordship released from 
Slavery, appears in the following Minute. 


Minute of the number of Slaves liberated 
by Apmirat Exmovutn, at the 
Ragencies of Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 


polt, 27th eof August, 1816. 
AT ALGIERS. 
Neapolitans and Sicilians «+--+ 1,110 
Sardinians and Genoese 62 
Tuscans . 6 
Portuguese 1 
Greeks - 7 
English 18 
Austrians 2 
1,642 
aT TUNIS. 


Neapolitans and 524 
Sa inians and Genoese eeceeagese 257 


781 


AT TRIPOLI. 


Neapolitans and 42% 
Sardinians and Genoese 144 


Hamburghers 
580 

Total $,003 


It is due to the honour of a gallant man 
to record the following Anecdote of his 
Lordship :— 

Ou having gained the first naval combat 
in the late revolutionary war, Monsieur 
Moullon, the Captain of the Cleopatra, a 
French frigate, was killed ; the Admiralty 
refusing to have him buried with military 
honours, his Lordship obtained permission 
to do that last office, at his own expence,— 
for which, the Citizens of Paris voted to 
his Lordship the Freedom of that city. 


Lord Exmouth and Admiral Milne have 
both been complimented with the Freedom 
of the Iroumongers’' Company, since their 
glorious exploit against the Dey of Algiers. 
HINTS, PLANS, aad PROCEEDINGS 


Benedolence. 


Homo sum : 
Humanum nilul a me alienum pute. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PRE- 
VENTING THE NECESSITY OF EMPLOYING 


CLIMBING BOYS 
IN SWEEPING CHIMNIES. 

Tue Committee cannot but congratu- 
late the Public on the satisfactory result of 
the meeting at the Mansion House on the 
12th of June last. A just feeling has been 
excited on the occasion, and the attention 
of Parliament called to the subject by a 
notice of motion which will be followed 
up early in the next Session by such enact- 
ments as the Legislature in its wisdom 
may deem expedient. 

In the mean time the Committee is de- 
sirous, by every effort in its power, to dif- 
fuse the knowledge and adoption of a me- 
thod of cleansing flues by mechanical 
means, and of practically demonstrating 
that they may in every casc, be safely and 
effectually substituted for infantine labour, 
the TOTAL ABOLITION of which is the pri- 
mary object of the Society; as any modifi- 
cation of the practice is abhorrent to the 
best feelings of human nature ; particular- 
ly when it is recollected that Children of 


four years old and upwards can have ne 
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option for embarking in this horrid trade, 
and that in the same proportion that they 
are the helpless victims of cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and disease, they ought to be the 
first objects of legislative care. Any 
enactments therefore comprising the conti- 
nuance of the use of the climbing boys 
will prove altogether illusory, the unhap- 
py objects of it being wholly incapable of 
availing themselves of any provisions made 
for their protection. 

Under these circumstances the Com- 
mittee have resumed their labours with 
added numbers and increased zeal, with a 
view to stimulate the ingenuity of mecha- 
nics towards inventing or improving me- 
thods for sweeping those few chimnies 
which the common machine cannot cleanse, 
and also to induce Chimney Sweepers and 
others to adopt the machine. 

They bave reason to expect complete 
success in both objects, and subjoin a 
list of persons who bave undertaken tie 
use of the machine as some pledge to the 
‘sy of the progress already made ; but 

cannot be too offen repeated that the 
ultimate success of the Cause resis altoge- 
ther with the Public. If the Public will 
insist upon the use, and attend to the ap- 
plication of the mechanical means that 
may be requisite, the object of the Society 
will be fully attained ; and thus a he!pless 
and suffering part of the community be re- 
gam to health, strength, and useful fa- 

The proposed appeal to Parliament can- 
not, itis hoped be considered as an impro- 
or gratuitous claim for legislative in- 
terference, it being on bebalf of infants 
who arc without the means of protecting 
themselves, of which the legislature ap- 
pears to have been fully aware by the pre- 
amble to the Act of the 28th of Geo. 3, cap. 
48, which declares “ that the apprentices 
to this trade are liable to various complicat- 
éd miseries, beyond what boys suffer in ary 
other trade.” The same Act closes also 
with directing the Masters and Mistresses 
to treat their apprentices with as much fu- 
manity and care as the nature “f the employ- 
ment of a chimney-sweeper will admit of ! 
itcan only be matter of surprise that, 
with the fall knowledge and recognition 
of these facts, Parliament could have been 
indaced to sanction the continuance of 
suchatrade. 


‘The Committee have farther to observe 
that, convinced of the benefit derived from 
the ~~ the Chief Ma- 

istrate of this metropolis in promotin 
the object of the Society by cuaveniang 4 
public meeting under his immediate sanc- 
tien, they are of opmion that equal benefit 


would result from similar meetings in the 
several Cities and principal Towns of the 
kingdom, if convened by the Magistrates 
or other principal inhabitants, for the pur- 
pose of co-operating and communicating 
with this Committee, and that petitions 
to Parliament carly in the next Session 
would be highly beneficial to the cause. 
In the mean time the Seciety have deter- 
mined to prosecute with the atmost rigour 
every case of ernelty or breach of the ex- 
isting act that may be brought to their 
knowledge. 

It may be necessary to observe that the 
Committee, still anxious to obtain the cor- 
currence and promote the interest of per- 
sons at present engage in the trade, have 
held out every encouragement to them, 
and several of the most respectable indivi- 
duals of it have accordingly acquiesced in 
the wishes of the Society, by reveiving a 
Machine at haif the cost price, and signing 
an undertaking to the following effeet:— 

“ We, the undersigned, hereby severally 
undertake, on receiving from the Com- 
mittee of the Socicty, at half the cost 
price thereof, one complete Machine for 
sweeping chimnies, to use our best endea- 
vours in working the sa:ne; and we do 
hereby respectively agree that we will 
thereupon, each of us, on the Ist day of 
May next, transmit to the Secretary a list 
of chimnies wholly swept with the Ma- 
chine, accompanied by Certificates from 
the several bousekecpers of their being 
satisfied therewith.” 

Itis a fact but little known, that the 
practice of employing Climbing Boys is of 
little more than a ceutury's duration in this 
country, that it has been introduced only 
within the last twenty vears at Edinburgh ; 
and the Society regret to find that, during 
the same period, it bas been gaining ground 
in some of the prineipal cities of the United 
States of America, while (with the excep- 
tion of Paris, where it is partially adopted) 
the practice is wholly unknown on the 
Contiuent of Europe. 

This Society originated in February, 
1803, in a spontaneous expression of the 
public commiseration in favour of a de- 
pressed class of their fellow-creatures, on 
the anonymous summons of a bumble in- 
dividual (since deceased) for a general 
mecting, when avery liberal subscription was 
raised, and the lustitution duly organized. 


Information has been received of the es- 
tablishment of Societies in several parts of 
the kingdom, and more partieutarly im the 
environs of London ; which it is presumed 
must stimulate to increased exertions in 
the Cause of humanity, and that trifling of 
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common obstacles wiil not be permitted to 
impede its progress. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, from 
time to time proposed premiums for the in- 
vention of mechanical means of sweeping 
chimnies ; but such premiums being either 
purely honorary, or small in pecuniary 
amount, appear not to have iuduced any 
generally practicable plan, although seve- 
ral ingenious models and designs were 
brought forward on the occasion: inde- 
peadent of which, some ingenious mecha- 
nics obtained patents for various modes of 
sweeping chimnies, by means of an appa- 
ratus fixed either in the flue, or at the top 
of it, but the trouble, inconvenience, and 
expense of such plans, occasioned their 
being neglected by the public. 


Such was the state of things when this 
Society commenced its operations ; which 
had the two-fold object set forth in its 
title, both of which it endeavoured to ac- 
complish. 

ist. By proposing a premium of two 
hundred pounds for the best practical Ma- 
chine, with lesser premiums for those of 
inferior utility. 

2d. By promoting a Bill in Parliament 
to supply the deficiencies in the existing 
ove, aud making more effectual provisions 
for the same purpose. 


The following are the Penalties imposed 
by the Act of 28th Geo. III. cap. 48, to 
which Chimuey-sweepers are liable, with 
fines of from Five to Ten Pounds for the 
following offences :— 


For taking or employing a servant or 
apprentice under eight years of age. 

For having at one time more than six 
apprentices. 

For not causing each of them to wear a 
cap, with the name and place of abode of his 
master engraved on a brass plate, when 
out upon his duty. 

For lending or Jetting out for hire their 
apprentices, or such as shall be on trial. 


For suttering their apprentices to call in 
the streets before seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, or after twelve at noon, from Michael- 
mas to Lady Day; or before five in the 
morning, or after twelve, from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas. 

For net allowing them sufficient meat, 
drink, washing, lodging, apparel, and other 
necessaries. 

For not causing their apprentices to at- 
tend worship on the Sabbath Day ; or for 
sot having them cleaned, or for permitting 


them to wear their sweeping dresses on 
such day. 

For forcing them to climb a chimney 
actually on fire. 

It is the duty of every Constable, as it 
will be the iuclination of every humane per- 
son, to keep a watchful eye on Chimney- 
sweepers’ boys, and wherever they appear 
to be under eight years of age, or otherwise 
in a pitiable state, to question them as to 
their age and treatment ; and where any 
default appears, to carry them before the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, or any Ma- 
gistrate in whose district they may be 
found, that their masters may be summoned 
to answer the charges. 

*.* The little Tract circulated by the 
Society, from which the foregoing are ex- 
tracts, coutains many cases of — hard. 
ship suffered by the Climbing Boys in the 
discharge of their hazardous occupation. 
It ix thought unnecessary to ad iuce these, 
as most of them are cases which present 
themselves to the recollection of every 
reader. The sufferings of these children 
may be reduced to three kinds, principally : 
First, want of cleanliness, with the pecu- 
liar nature of soot, rendering them liable 
to diseases, from which other trades are 
exempt. Secondly, they are often required 
in cases of danger, as fires in chimuies, 
&c. to risk their lives for the benefit of the 
public. Thirdly, they are trained up toa 
business, which, when they arrive at years 
of maturity, they cannot follow: they are, 
therefore, thrown again ou the wide world 
fora maintenance. ‘These evils are inherent 
in the nature of the business, beside others 
in common with the Jaborious classes 
life. ‘ 


Present State or THe 
ART IN ScoTLanpD. 


The following are extracts from a Dis- 
course delivered at a late Quarterly Meet- 
ing of the Caledonian Horticultural Society ; 
by Andrew Duncan, M. D. one of the 
Vice Presidents. This discourse not only 
describes the efforts making to perfect the 
Art in the Northern parts of our Island, 
but also, the progress really made; and 
the difference between the present time, 
and that within the recollection of the 
speaker. The contrast is too strong, and 
too satisfactory to be lost on the public; 
| it deserves the most extensive circulation. 


On transplanting Onions, and the treat- 
ment of the Currant bush during the 
ripening of the fruit, says Dr. Duncan—— 

In company with some otber amateurs 
of horticulture, I have visited the gardens 
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in which these experiments were first be- 
gun ; and we have there seen, with admira- 
tion, crops both of onions and currants in 
a state highly improved. Vor my own 
part, I am now fully persuaded, that in the 
environs of Edinburgh onions may be rais- 
ed not inferior in weight or in size, and 
much superior in flavour, to any that were 
ever imported from Spain. I amold enough 
to remember the period when the trans- 
planting of leeks, a practice now almost 
universal about Edinburgh, was employed 
by a few enly of our gardeners; and | do 
not despair of yet living to see the period, 
when the transplanting of onions will be as 
universally and as successfully employed. 


Horticulture in the vieinity of Udinbargh 
has been by no means stationary. I can 
with confidence venture to say, that the 
exertions of our present professional gar- 
deners fully support the reputation which 
they have derived from their predecessors, 
I am now, Gentlemen, passed the 70th 
year of my age; andI have been a steady 
admirer both of Flora and Pomona from 
the very earliest period of my youth. Duar- 
ing a pretty long life, it has been my lot to 
have had opportunitics of visiting gardens 
in three different quarters of the globe, in 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa: and from 
what I have seen, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that at the present day there is not a large 
city in the world which enjoys a supply 
of vegetable food in more abundance, in 
greater variety, or in higher excellence, 
than the city of Edinburgh. From the 

otatoe to the pine-apple—fiom the most 
useful to the most delicious production of 
the vegetable kingdom—we are not at pre- 
sent outdone, as far as my observation goes, 
by any large city on the face of the earth. 


About forty years ago, one of the most 
distinguished horticulturists in Britain, at 
that period, the late Baron Stuart Mon- 
crieffe, used to boast, that from his own 
garden, within a few miles of Edinburgh, 
he could, by the aid of glass, coals, anda 
good gardener, match any country in Eu- 
rope, ia peaches, grapes, pines, and every 
other fine fruit, excepting apples and pears, 
With these he allowed his table could be 
better supplied from the North of France, 
or from the South of England. He consi 
dered the pear and the appic as fruits which 
would not submit to confinement; and 
which could only be made to yield a health. 
ful and delicious crop, in a climate more 
steady and more genial than that of Scot- 
land. 

But it now appears, that these fruits are 
not an exception to the excellent produc- 
tions of the Scottish garden. For it is 


clearly demonstrated, that apples and pears, 
as well as pines and grapes, may, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, produce lux- 
uriant and rich frait, ander tle protection 
of glass, and with the aid of artificial heat, 
when these are combined with proper ¢x- 
posure to pure air. Besides this, it also 
appears, that, without the aid either of 
glass or of artificial heat, the finest apples, 
by proper culture alone, may be produced 
not only in this part of Britain, but as far 
North at least as Ross-shire, where, at 
Castle Brahan, at Redcastle, Coul, and 
various other places, peaches, nectarines, 
many varieties of plums, besides exceilent 
apples and pears, have long been cultivat- 
ed. Ihave often, at the tables of my friends 
in Edinborgh, been a partaker of Newton 
pippins, which had been ripened in Long 
Island, and had been imported from New 
York in a state of the greatest perfection ; 
and I can now with confidence affirm, that 
I have ate Newton pippins, which have 
grown in the garden at Dalkeith House, 
not inferior to the best I ever saw import- 
ed from America. 

It is indeed true, that those abundant 
crops, whichin America are as it were the 
spontaneous gift of nature, cannot be ob- 
tained in Scotland withont great skill and 
mach attention. But such is the skill and 
attention of some of our professional asso- 
ciates, that they can alinost completely 
overcome the vicissitudes of our climate, as 
far as respects gardening. By their skill 
and attention I am not altogether without 
hopes of seeing better apples in Scotland 
than any that are yet known: fur in the 
apple, as well as in the potatoe, varieties 
almost infinite may be obtained, by sowing 
the seeds. 

Let us not, however, imagine, Gentle- 
men, that the skill to which our gardeners 
have already attained is the summit of ex- 
cellence. An extended and inexhaustible 
ficld for farther improvement still ics before 
us. And among the great objects aimed 
at by this Society, itis not merely our wish 
to communicate to the public at large the 
discoveries which our professional Mem- 
bers have already made, but to instigate 
them to make farther discoveries; to make 
discoveries onthe only solid and rational 
foundation, careful and judicious experi- 
ment. 


[The Dr. closes his discourse by regret- 
ting that the Society has not yet been able 
to purchase ground for a garden to be solely 
appropriated to the purposes of experi- 
mental Horticulture: he hopes that. some 
impediments may speedily be removed ; and 
deems the subject worthy the attention and 
liberality of an enlightened Government. 
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AMERICANA. 
No. V. 
NATIONAL BANK. 

- The five Directors appointed by the go- 
vernmeut, are Messrs. Girard, Jones, Bu- 
chanan, Aster, and Butler—a Frenchman, 
an Irishman, a Scotchman, a Dutchman, 
and an Englishman; but not one of the 
five a native bornAmerican, 

The Infamous Slave Trade. 

By a memorandum of the arrivals at the 
Tlavana, it appears, that fifteen hundred 
Slaves had been brought from Africa, from 
the 5th to the 12th September inclusive ! 
in five vessels, each of them averaging 
about 300. Humanity shudders at this 
abomination. 

MUNICIPAL COURT. 

Boston, Nov, 9.—About twenty-five pri- 
soners were arraigned, some of whom had 
trom three to eight indictments against 
them, for late depredations upon the pub- 
lic. It was melancholy to observe that 
two gangs of boys, of four and ten each, 
have beeu the principal agents in the late 
thefts. One of these boys has eight, an- 
other six, and others three, four and five 
bills against them for Larcenies, to a great 
amount of merchandise, principally in 
Loglish and India manufactures. 

*.* It deserves notice that at the same 
time when London and Paris suffer under 
the accumulated evils of youthful profli- 
gacy, the most populous towns of America, 
should have occasion to complain of the 
same misfortune. The formation of gangs 
of boys implies that their misconduct is 
not casual bat systematic; that there isa 
cause for it, acting with great power, 
though not very obvious. It cannot be 
in America, the consequetice of a great 
number of soldiers killed in war, by which 
their children were left orphans; for Ame- 
rica has lost no such number of soldiers ;— 
none sufficient to account for the fact;— 
what the cause really is, well deserves the 
atiention of the ¢rue patriots in each coun- 
try. 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 
Queen's College 

This College is a Theological Seminary, 
under the direction of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and was established in New 
Bruaswick, New Jersey, in 1770. At the 


late session of the General Synod of the 
Dutch Church, the Committee, to whom 
the subject of this Seminary was re- 
ferred, reported that, in consequence of 
the exhausted state of their funds, the 
were no longer able to support the Be. 
establishment of professors aud teachers, 
There will be due to the professors, for sa- 
lary, in October next, more than 4000 
dollars, while the whole income, from the 
fands of the College, amounts only to 1228, 
To prevent the College from dying, the” 
Ceneral Synod have directed that a 
united effort be made in all their churches 
to raise money for this special object. Com=- 
mittees are appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions, and females and others are called 
upon to form cent societies, and make 
every other effort in their power. The 
number of students in the Seminary, dur 
ing the past year, bas been fourteen. 

Theological Seminary at Princeton. 

It appears from the official returns of the 
Agents, appointed by the General Assem- 
bly, to solicit donations for the Fands of 
this Theological Seminary, that 21,170 
dollars have been subscribed during the 
past year, nearly all of which has been 


collected. 
Sunday Schools. 


From the Reports of the Managers of the 
Sunday Schools in New York, it appears 
that there are at present 26 Sunday Schools 
in that city, conducted by about 50 Super- 
intendants, and 200 Teachers, and fre- 
quented by 2500 Scholars. 


The Virginia Legislature has rejected 
119 to 48, an application to incorporate 
a Theological Institution in that State. 


Laudable—The Female Asylum of this 
town has received, as a donation, from 
the directors of the line of Stages from 
Portsmouth to Boston, twenty-five dollars. 
We learn they have also given 27 dollars 
to the Asylum of Newbury-port, and 25 to 
that of Salem. These sums are the amount 
arising from sales of baggage left by per: 
sons unkuown for ten years past, and made 
after being advertised two years. We - 
know not how they could have made a 
better appropriation ofthe money. Ports- 
mouth Oracle, 

Elastic Marble. 
It is stated in the Berkshire Star that 
nearly every piece of Marble taken from 
the quarry of the Messrs. Dwights, in 
West Stockbridge, (Ms) if not more than 
two inches in thickness, is elastic. 
Tce.—It is a very remarkable fact, that 
| as late as the 20th October, in the Jatitude 
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of 44, and lon. 48, Capt. Bearns, of the ship 
West Point, fell in with three acres of ice, 
one hundred feet high |—N. Y. Gaz. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
MORAL SOCIETY, or 


We find upon enquiry, that out of eighty- 
five persons now supported at the work- 
house in this town, seveuty one became 
paupers in consequence of intemperance ; 
being seven-eighths of the whole number ; 
aud of one hundred and eighteen, mostly 
heads of families, who are supplied at their 
own houses, more than half are of that cha- 
racter, The expense of supporting that 
aumber, the year past, amounted to up- 
wards of 6000 dollars.—Now, were it not 
for these persons, or rather that vice, the 
expence of supporting the town’s poor, in- 
stead of six thousand dollars would have 
been less than two thousand. 

APPENDIX. 

The circumstance stated in the Report of 
the number of persons actually become 
paupers, or reduced to require relief, in 
consequence of intemperance, connected 
with the calculation of the expence occa- 
sioned for their support, having attracted 
the particular notice of the society, and 
being deemed likely in some measure fo ar- 
rest public attention, it was thought pru- 
dent before proceeding to publication, to 
cause a further investigation to be made in- 
to the accuracy of the statement, which was 
directed to be done by a committce ap- 
pointed for the purpose, who accordingly 
made it the subject of examination, and had 
reason to be satisfied of its substantial cor- 
rectness from the most competent and au- 
thentic sources of intelligence. Their infor- 
mation was chiefly derived from the Board 
of Overseers of the poor, gentlemen best 
acquainted with the facts on which the es- 
timate was founded, and which were in 
many instances corroborated by the per- 
sonal knowledge of some of the committee. 
And the opinion of the overseers was kuown 
to be fully confirmed by that of the late 
respectable master of the workhouse, now 
absent, from whom indeed, and no one 
could be better qualified to give it, the 
statement was originally received. 

While, therefore the circumstance stated 
in the Report is believed to be substantially 
correct, it is not intended however, to com- 
municate the impression, that the whole 
number of individuals included in the cal- 
culation had been personally intemperate, 
or that in some instances intemperance 
might not have been connected in its ori- 
gin, with kindred immorality, as many of 
the paupers are women and children ; but 


the estimate may be understood to embrace 
families reduced to poverty by this cause, 
and others involved by inseparable habit 
in equal wretchedness and ruin; so that 
asylums intended for the indigent, appear 
to be actually peopled by the victims of in- 
temperance ; and the fund provided for the 
poor is almost exhausted by the effects of 
vice. 

This statement, as was but natural, ex- 
cited considerable attention, and gave oc- 
casion to a variety of remarks, among 
others to the following. 


In the Report of the Moral Society in 
Portland, it is stated that out of 85 persons 
supported at the workhouse in that town, 
71 became paupers in consequence of in- 
temperance ; being five-sixths of the whole 
number ; and that out of 118 who aresup- 
plied at their own houses, more than half 
are of that character. The expence of 
supporting the poor in Portland, for the last 
year, was upwards of 6000 doilars. More 
than two thirds of this sum, it is estimated, 
went to support those who were made 
paupers by their vices. This is an impor- 
tant fact. A town containing little more 
than 7000 inhabitants, taxes itself 4000 
dollars every year to support the victims of 
intemperance. If such is the fact in a 
place where there is virtue enough in the 
people to support a Society established for 
the purpose of suppressing vice and immo- 
rality, and where all the respectable part 
of the community are arrayed against this 
vice in particular, what must be the case 
in those parts of the commonwealth, and 
of the country, where no such restraints 
exist? Yet, if we take the town of Port- 
land asa criterion for the rest of the state, 
we shall find that in the shape of poor 
taxes, the people of Massachusetts pay 
every year more than 40,000 dollars for 
neglecting to enforce the Laws against in- 
temperance; a sum, greater than all the 
expences of the State Government. If we 
extend this calculation to the United States, 
it will be found that the nation pays on this 
account more than FOUR MILLION 
DOLLARS per annum, a sum greater 
than all the revenue derived from taxes on 
Spirituous Liquors, greater than the Direct 
Tax, and greater than all the expences of 
the Government under the first years of 
Washington's administration. 

If then Portland is a fair specimen of the 
country at large, it is evident, that intem- 
perance is the immediate cause of the 
heaviest tax which is paid by the people. 
It is evident too, that efficient Moral Se- 
cieties in every town in the United States 
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would be worth Four Million Dollars per 
annum to the country. Let no man then, 
hereafter, complain of the weight of taxes, 
who refuses his support to Associations for 
the suppression of Intemperance. Let all 
arties remember that the heaviest tax 
evied upon the people, is not the conse- 
quence of any error in our rulers. The 
Legislature have done all that could be 
done to remedy the evil. To relieve the 
country, requires only that their laws 
should be executed. The people in every 
Town have it completely in their power 
to repeal this tax, and if they continue to 
pay it, they can blame nobody but them- 
selves. 

*,* Such are the inferences and such the 
reflections of American patriotism. The 
subject might give occasion to much con- 
sideration nearer home. The evil of exces- 
sive Poor-rates is universally complained 
of, aud is rapidly augmenting to an unpre- 
cedented degree among us. What might 
he the result, if enquiries similar to those 
made by the Moral Society of Portland, 
were made among our poor? How many 
of them have reduced themselves to po- 
verty by habits of intemperance ? To what 
amount does any town,—or the nation 
at large TAX ITSELF to maintain those 
who have spent what should have beeu 
their support, and that of their families, in 
a vice leading to all others. The nation 
may call on Government:—the fault lies 
with the nation itself. The Legislature 
may renew statutes, and amend them 
yearly, “to the last moment of recorded 
time;" the consequences will not improve, 
till the moral feelings of the public be im- 
proved ; till vice be hooted out of counte- 
nance; and those who pursue it, shall 
have become instances to others, as well 
as to themselves, that much—in fact, that 
every thing—may be lost by it, but nothing 
gained :—that the nation wrt Nort tax it- 
self FIVE or SIX MILLIONS sterling 
yearly, to no manner of purpose, but to en- 
courage others to contribute all in their 
power, by additional vice, to double, per- 
haps to treble, that disgraceful amount. 

THEORETICAL ESTIMATE OF THE 
Porutation or tue Unitep Srares. 

Nile’s Weekly Register presents us with 

views of the past and present population 
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of the United States. According to the 
census of 

1790, we had +++. 3,999,396 

1800, 5,308.666 

1810, 7,239,903 

Mr. N. calculates that in1820, we shall 
probably have a population of 9,965,178 
souls. ‘The Western States will, of course, 
increase much faster than those on the sea 
board—Kentucky (for instance) is caleu- 
lated to increase 60 per cent. in ten years 
—Tennessee, 75 per cent.—Ohio, 150— 
Louisiana, 125—Indiana, 70¢— Mississippi 
Territory, 125—Illinois Territory, 600— 
Missouri Territory, 500—Michigan Terri- 
tory, 500—while, of all the Atlantic 
States, the greatest increase is allowed to 
Pennsylvania, being but 33 1-3 per cent. 
—Virginia is estimated at only 15. 

According to these data, the States will 
stand in the following order, as to their 
gross population: New York, Virginia, 
Penusylvania, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, Georgia, Maine, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Vermont, New- 
Uampshire, Louisiana, Indiana, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Illinois. 

In gross numbers, Virginia now stands 
first, (being -974,622)—New-York, next 
(being 959,049)—Pennsylvania third (be- 
ing $10,091)—Massachusetts, inclusive of 
Maine, the fourth, viz. (700,745) &c. &e. 

Mr. Niles has not calculated the rates of 
actual increase on the last three censuses 
—but the rates of the whole increase may 
thus be stated ; 


Increase from 1790 to 1800—35 per cent. 
1800 to 1810—36 


Taking 36 per cent. therefore, as the aver- 
age of our increase for every ten years, 
these conclusions follow :— 

ist. That the United States double their 
population in 28 years. 

2d. That applying the same ratio of 
increase to the next census, we may be 
expected to number in 1820, about 
0,846,268—only 117,910 souls Jess than 
Mr. Niles estimates. 

Let us say then in round numbers, that 
in 1820 our population will amount to ten 
milhons of souls—where is the limit to this 
astonishing extension ?—Let us suppose, 
what will probably be more correct, that 
our numbers will not advance every ten 
years as much as 36 per cent.—but that 
they increase about 3 per cent. less in 
that period, in other words, that from 
1820 to 1830, the increase is only 33 per 
cent.—to 1840, 30 per cent.—and in 1850, 
27 per — this allowance, (that 
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we may sin on the safe side) still it follows 
that 


In 1830 we shall have -+-+---13,300,000 
17,290,000 
1850 1,958,300 


By these estimates the United States 
will have in thirty-three years, a popula- 
tion of nearly twenty-two millions—consi- 
derably more than the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland—and in about ten 

ears more, more than the population of 
Richmond Compiler, 


*.” The reader will not fail to remark 
that the rapid increase of population is 
placed by the foregoing estimate in the 
open and unsettled states. The states on 
the sea-board, though not fully settled and 
peopled, are allowed a very much dimi- 
aished increase. The natural inference iss 
that the Western States are not supplied 
with an increase so extraordinary as 700 
per cent, in ten years, from native births, 
but from accessions of fresh settlers, which 
settlers mnst come from other countries, 
and consequently some other states are 
impoverished, while these unappropriated 
wilds increase with such astonishing ra- 
pidity. This supposition is confirmed by 
the following statement from the same 
American paper. 

It is astonishing in what numbers the 
people are flockiug to the Missouri Terri- 
tory from every State, and of every de- 
scription. Boon’s Settlement, which, a 
short time since, comprised only a few 
scattering cabins, in an forest, 
and settled by the wild and uucultivated, 
has now become a county, with courts of 
justice, and men of all professions, and will 
soon rescioble a city, with all its polite- 
ness, comforts, and civilization, 

SPEECH OF JOHN SCANANDO, 


Head Chief of the Oneidas, on the discove- 
ry that their land and improvements at 
the Castle were sold to the State, by the 
intrigue (as he asserts) of certain White 
Men. [the tears ran copiously from 
his eyes, aud from the eyes of all that 
heard him in council while he spoke,} 


“ My warriors and my children ! Hear! 
It is cruel—it is very cruel! A heavy 
burden lies on my heart ;— it is very sick. 
This is a dark day. The clouds are black 
and heavy over the Oneida nation; and a 
strong arm is heavy upon us, and our hearts 
@roan under it. Our fires are put out, and 
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our beds are removed from under us. The 
graves of our fathers are destroyed, and 
their children are driven away. The Al- 
mighty is angry with us ; for we have been 
very wicked ; therefore hisarm does not keep 
us. Where are the Chiefs of the rising 
Sun? White Chiefs now kindle their an- 
cient fires! There no Indian sleeps but 
thuse that are sleeping in their graves-— 
My house will soon be like theirs; soon 
will a white chief here kindle this fire. 
Your Scanando will soon be no more, and 
his village no more a village of Indians.* 

“ The news that came last night by our 
men from Albany, made this a sick day in 
Oneida. All our children’s hearts are 
sick, and our eyes rain like the black cloud 
that roars on the tops of the trees of the 
wilderness. Long did the strong voice of 
Scanando cry, Children take care, be wise, 
be straight. His feet were then like the 
deer’s, and his arm like the bear's—he can 
now only mourn out a few words and then 
be silent ; and his voice will soon be heard 
no more in Oneida. But certainly he will 
be long in the minds of his children—in 
white men’s, Scandano's name has gone 
far, and will not die. He has spoke many 
words to make his children straight. Long 
has he said, drink no strong water; for it 
makes you mice for white men, who are 
cats. Many a meal have they eaten of you. 
Their mouth is a snare, and their way like 
the fox’s. Their lips are swect, but their 
heart is wicked. Yet there are good 
Whites and good Indians—I love all good 
men; and Jesus, whom I love, sees all. 
His great day is coming; he will make 
pe rd he will say to cheating Whites. 
and drinking Indians, begone ye—begone 
ye—go, go, go, Certainly, my children, 
he will drive them away. In that day I 
will rejoice. But oh! great sorrow is in 
my heart that many of my children mourn. 
The great Jesus has looked on all the while 
the whites were cheating us ; and it will 
remain in his mind—he will make all 
straight again. Long have I believed his 
good words; and as long as [ live will I 
pray to him. He is my good Saviour—my 
blind eyes he will open.t 1 shall see him. 
Children, his way is a good way. 


* The Indians are now driven to their unim- 
roved land, The old chief himself, an hun- 
red and six years old when I visited the place, 

lived in the woods, three miles distant from the 
meeting-house, which together with the mis- 
sionary house were in possession of the state. 
Men were then laying out the extensive im- 
provements in the village lots: and few of the 
tribes comparatively, kindied these fires within 
the whole reservation, and the missionary sta- 
tion there was soon to be broken up. 

+ He was blind and near sAumned years.eld. 

when he delivered this speech. 
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«“ Hearken, my children; When this news 
sounds in the council house, toward the 
setting sun, and the chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions hearken, and they send to the council 
by the great lake, near thesetting sun, and 
they cry, make bows and arrows, sharpen 
the tomahawk—put the chain of friend- 
ship with the whites into the ground— 
warrior, kill, kill! The great chief at the 
setting sun won't kill any of the Six Na- 
tions that go into his land, because they 
have a chain of friendship with the whites ; 
and he says the whites have made us 
wicked like themselves, and that we have 
sold them our land. We have not sold it ; 
we have been cheated ; and my messen- 
gers shall make true words in the great 
council house toward the setting sun—and 
say—yet bury the tomahawks ; Oneidas 
must be children of peace. 


“ Children! some have said, your chiefs 
signed play of white men that sold our 
fires. Your chiefs signed no papers; soon- 
er would they let the tomahawk lay them 
low. We know one of our men was hired 
by white men to tell our men this, and will 
now tell you so, (himself.) Papers are 
wicked things; take care, sign none of 
them but such as our minister reads to us. 
He is straight. You now see his tears 
running like ours. 


“ Father—you afte our minister—dry up 
your tears. We kuow if your arm could it 
would help us. We know wicked men 
speak ill of you for our sakes. You suffer 
with us. But you are Jesus's servant, and 
he will love you no less for loving Indians. 


“ Children—Our two messengers will 
run and carry our sorrows to the great 
council fire toward the setting sun. Run, 
my children, and tell our words. Give 
health to all the chiefs assembled round 
the great fire. And may Jesus, the great 
Saviour, bring you back safe.” 


[Two men then set off immediately for 
Buffalo.) P.C, 


RICHTER’S TRAVELS. 


The untimely death of the learacd 
and inquisitive traveHer, Otto Von Rich- 
ter, is a most afflicting circumstance for 


“the scientific world, as well as his nu- 


merous friends in Germany and Russia. 
In company with the accomplished Swe 
dish Traveller, Lindman, he had travel- 
led in 1815 through all Egypt and Nu- 
bia, and discovered beyond Philoe, on 
the spot where the ancient state of Me- 
roe was situated, cousiderable remains of 


ancient Architecture which had hitherto 
escaped notice. The Grand Signori fir- 
man procured him protection every where 
as far as Nubia; and according to a letter 
from him dated Damietta, August 14, 
1815, he met with a most friendly recep- 
tlon from Aly Bey, Governor of Daman- 
bur. The Governor of Syene accompanied 
him in person, through the desert as far as 
Ell Heiff, (Philoe). Near Assuan, (Syene), 
the Eastern arm of the Nile being unusu- 
ally low, the traveller was able to wade 
through it, to get to the island of Elephan- 
tine. By the care of Ibrahim, Governor of 
Upper Egpt, he was enabled to continue 


‘his journey up the Nile, to Idrim, the ca- 


pital of Nubia, which belongs to the Turks. 
Though he was much pleased with the 
mode of living of the inhabitants, a band- 
some race of people, which in many of the 
conveniences of life resembles that of the 
Europeans, he found it adviseable to sect 
out upon his retarn to Cairo en the 9th of 
June, 1815. In fact, immediately after 
his departure from Turkish Nubia, a de- 
structive civil war broke out between three 
brothers, who, nominally dependent on the 
Pacha of Egypt, govern Nubia to the far- 
ther side of the great Cataracts, and as far 
as Dongola. When Richter and Lindman 
returned to Cairo at the end of July, and 
were ready at the beginning of August to 
traverse the Delta in all directions, a mu- 
tiny broke out among the Arnauts, who 
are now the only infantry of Mehimed Aly, 
Pacha of Egypt. The travellers now 
changed their plan, and proceeded by sea 
from Damietta to Jaffa. At Acre, Lind- 
man parted from Richter. The latter bav- 
ing taking a cursory survey of the deserts 
of Tyre and Sidon, proceeded to Balbec, 
(Heliopolis), whither the Pacha of Acre 
had given him letters to one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, The sight of the highly orna- 
mented remains of Balbec was much more 
pleasing to our traveller than that of the 
immense masses of ruins at Luxor and 
Carmac. Afterwards, he travelled in safety 
through Syria to the top of Lebanon, exa- 
mined the principal monasteries, and the 
road of Anionine over the mountains, and 
visited Alcppo, Damascus, and even Tad- 
mor, (Palmyra) in the desert. While ex- 
ploring the site of the Ancient Ephesus, 
which neither Choiseul Gouffier nor the 
modern English travellers have rightly ia- 
dicated, he caught an infectious fever in 
the morasses aud wildernesses of that de- 
solate country, which in a few days ter- 
minated his lite. He has left papers and 
drawings of the greatest importance to the 
arts and seienves, which have been happily 
preserved, — Literary Gazette. 
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AFRICA. 
Mahomedan Corsair punished. 


Aletter has been received at Embden, 
from Captain G. L. de Haan, of the John 
Hermann, of Embden, dated Tripoli, Nov. 
11, of which the following are the con- 
tenis:— 

“ Sir—My last was of the 14th of Octo- 
ber, from Larache, but I doubt whether 
it has reached you, I therefore repeat some 
particulars :—The very day of our depar- 
ture from Lisbon (September 25), we were 
taken near Roxent, by a Tripolitan ship of 
war, which would not respect an English- 
Hanoverian flag, and arrived here yester- 
day at noon; the Captain of the vessel 
having, on sailing into the harbour, put 
our flag half way up his foretop-gallaut 
mast. 

“The English Consul General seeing 
this, immediately took down his British 
flag, went to the King, as I, with a part 
of my crew, afterwards did, aud the Cap- 
fain of the vessel, which is called a cor- 
vette, having come on shore, was imme- 
diately seized and bound. The Consul and 
1 being before the King, we, with the 
ship, were immediately set at liberty; here- 
a, several salutes were fired from the 

ing’s fleet, upon which we hoisted our 
flag, and the Captain who had captured 
us was hung up to his mast, at the same 
height as he had hung our flag, half an 
hour before, as a satisfaction to the En- 
glish-Hanoverian flag. 

“ We are to be paid for every thing, but 
must sail with the John Hermann to Malta. 
We think to sail thither in two days for 
that Island, whence | shall write again. 
and the whole crew are in good health.” 


AMERICA NORTH: BRITISH. 


The Highlanders have emigrated to 
Upper Canada in great numbers, espe- 
cially from the western parts of Inverness- 
shire. Ip a new settlement up the country, 
more than 1,400 are said to have been set- 
tled during the last year. 


AMFRICA: UNITED STATES. 
Letters from America state, that active 
preparations are carrying on for complet- 
ing the two vessels that are going on disco- 
veries in the great South Sea; and which, 
it is added, are also to proceed to the 
northward of Nootka Sound, for the par- 


pose of carrying on a barter ou the north- 


west coast of America with the Indian 
tribes for furs, which are considered as 
extremely valuable, and always marketable, 
Several persons of science proceed at the 
same time, and the officers are represented 
as every way competent to conduct the ex- 
pedition. 
AUSTRIA 


Artists Emigrating. 

Vienna, Jan. 15.—There is already at 
Vienna a considerable society of persons 
whom literature and the arts are about to 
conduct to the Brazils, and who will set 
out in the month of April next. Mr. Mi- 
kan, professor of medicine at Prague, will 
be the botanist of this expedition : his en- 
gagement is for four years. 


The Carnival here furnishes proofs of the 
distress of the times. There has been 
only a small number of private bails ; and 
at the Ridotto, on the 12th, there were 
not a hundred persons. 

Extension of Literature. 


The German Literati affix great import- 
ance to the present attempts for the diffu. 
sion of Sacred Knowledge among the East- 
ern regions of the European Continent. 
Contemplating with energetic satisfaction 
the transmission of Holy Writ to so many 
different nations, and its translation intg 
so many different dialects, they look for- 
ward with the most sanguine hope to in- 
teresting discoveries in the genealogy of 
language, and expect that the gifts of Re- 
ligion and Civilization will be amply re- 
paid by tributes to the treasury of Classi- 
cal Science, as rich in value as pleasing in 
investigation, and novel to our world of 
refinement. 

DENMARK. 


Copenhagen, Jan. 14.—Sweden has paid 
to Denmark the first instalment of the sum 
due for the vessels left in Norway and sold 
to Sweden. ‘The first payment is 30,000 
dollars species ; the whole sum is 95,000 
dollars species. (A species dollar is a 
crown Euglish.) 

commerce: Sound and Baltic. 


A letter from Elsineur, dated Jan. 4, says 
—Last year there passed the Sound, $871 
ships, among which were, from the North 
Sea, 1097 Swedish, 408 Danish, 896 Nor- 
wegian, 208 Russian, 525 Prussian, 942 
English, 83 American, 8 French, &c.; 
and from the Baltic, 906 English, 85 Ame- 
rican, 8 French, 4 Spanish, 23 Portuguese. 

The number of vessels that entered 
Hamburgh last year, was 1615; of those 
702 were from En land. The number of 
ships which aa the Sound during the 
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same period. was 3871; of which 1848 
were British. 

The following is 2 comparative statement 
of the ships which entered the mouths of the 
Maese for Rotterdam, Dort, and Schiedam, 
from Jan. 1816 to the end of Dec. the same 
year, exclusive of Herrimg-busses and other 
fishing vessels:— 

In 1815 entered 1,603 
In 1816 entered 1,466 


Sailed .....+.. 1,568 
Sailed ........ 1,585 


Increase .. 17 


Decrease ,. 173 


A French journalist remarks, that Den- 
mark, which presents the singular contrast 
of a despotism by law and a state of liber- 
ty in fact, does not at this moment reckon 
more than 56,000 poor in a population of 
more than 1,600,000 persons ; while Eng- 
land complains of having 2,000,000 of poor 
in a population not exceeding 14,000,000. 
The fortune of the English, it is added, is 
founded on industry—that of the Danes 
upon agriculture. 

FRANCE. 
Solemnities for Lowis XVI. 

Paris, Jan. 22.—The annual service for 
the obsequies of Louis XVI. and of the 
Queen his wife, were celebrated yesterday 
at the Church of the Abbey of St. Denis. 
All the members of the Royal Family, with 
the exception of the King, were present ; 
besides deputations from the Chambers of 
Deputies. Some old servants of the King, 
of tried fidelity and zeal, were present to 
deposit the tribute of their respect, and of 
their tears. 

All the civil, military, and judicial au- 
thorities of the department of the Seine 
were collected at Notre Dame. The Tes- 
tament of Louis XVI. was read, and lis- 
teved to with the most devout attention. — 
In the evening all the great theatres were 
closed. 

The Princess Louisa of Condé, and 
her Nuns, sung the Miserere on the 2ist, 
in the Temple, at Paris, at the precise 
moment at which the unfortunate Louis 
XVL. left the prison for the scaffold. The 
Princess and the nuns were all prostrate, 
with cords rotind their necks, and wax 
tapers in their hands during the service. 

Voyage of Discovery intended. 

Paris, Monday, Jan. 27.—Extract of a 
letter from Toulon, dated Jan. 17. “ Early 
in this year, a King’s corvette will sail 
from Toulon, on a voyage round the world, 
for the purpose of examining coasts already 
discovered, and to attempt, it is said, to 
find some place similar to the Botany Bay 
of the English, there to make an establish- 
ment, to which convicts may be’ sent. 
They will there be treated with less rigour 
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than in the hulks, where they do very little 
work, and cost the State a great deal.” 


Pensioners’ Deaths. 


The number of peusioners paid out of 
the Royal Treasury of France, who died in 
1815, amounted to 3,183; among whom 
were numbered a pensioner of 102 years 
old, one of 100, two of 99, three of 97, 
three of 96, eight of 93, &c. The whole 
of the pensions lapsed by these deaths 
amounted to 787,283fr. 

The shareholders of the Bank of France, 
in their general assembly, held on the 30th 
of January, voted a sum of 12,000 franes 
to be distributed among the poor of the ca- 
pital, exclusive of the 9,000 francs which 
they give annually to bencvolent establish- 
ments. 

At the same mecting the Governors of 
the Bank of France stated the annual 
amount of their transactions and profits. 
In 1815, the shareliolders had only received 
a dividend of 64 fr. and the reserve amount- 
ing only to the moderate sum of 180,000 fr. 
In 1816, however, the dividend rose to 76 
fr. and the reserve to 720,000 fr. 

Vaccination, 


The French Papers notice the zeal ma- 
nifested in France, during 1815, by the 
propagators of vaccination. In seventy- 
six departments, of which the accounts 
have been received, out of 626,64) child- 
ren born in 1815, 251,116 were vaccinated. 

Moral State of France. 


When M. de Serre brought up the Re- 
port of the Committee on a law, the ob- 
ject of which is to continue in a modified 
form a law passed last year, by which the 
Crown was enabled to confine, under spe- 
cific forms, persons suspected of conspiring 
or attempting the overthrow of the esta- 
blished Constitution;—the picture of France 
drawn by M. de Serre to justify a continu: 
ance of this measure, bears many very dark 
shades and melancholy tints. He says, 


“ Notwithstanding the powerful example 
of the Monarch, Religion resumes her em- 
pire but slowly: Revolutionary doctrines 
are to a certain point disgraced in the pub- 
lic opinion —but sound doctrines have not 
yet sufficiently confirmed those who were 
misled, and fixed the anchor that is to 
check them; the Prevotal Courts, a mea- 
sure of circumstances, do not present the 
force that was expected from them ;—Ex- 
traordinary tribunals do not succeed well 
iv France; and Justice has there lost her 
digmty. ‘The French army, re-organized, 
is faithful, but not numerous; extreme vi- 
gilance must keep out of it men who might 
try to mislead it, In all the public services 
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the necessity of economisirg, and political 
causes, have brought about numerous re- 
forms ;—a great number of individuals are 
without employ, and cousequently discon- 
teuted. This discontent and necessary 
preferences revive those heated passions 
which the war carried out of the country, 
and which an ivon sceptre kept down 
within, In fine, two grievons circum- 
stances complicate and embarrass the si- 
tuation of France in a very afflicting mau 
ner, The first is the consequence of the 
dispositions of the Treaty of the 20th of 
November. The second, the diminution 
of part of the harvest of this year by the iu- 
temperature of the season. The Allied 
Powers Lave proved by ceeds more than 
by words, their serious intention to ensure 
the repose of France, and unite her interest 
to that of Europe. They had calculated 
on the abundance, the richness of the pro- 
duce of our soil, the revival of commerce, 
the impulse of our industry, equal to that 
which had taken piace at the end of 1814. 
Had these calculations been realized, it is 
¢ertain that it would have been possible, 
though painful, for the Freach to meet by 
increase of taxes, an increase of three hun- 
dred millions of expences. Events have 
destroyed these calculations. French in- 
dustry and commerce are in a state of lau- 
gue and stagnation; her richest produce 

as entirely failed, and even the produce 
of articles of the first necessity is moderate. 


The care of government, aud above all, 
the activity of trade, will prevent all scar- 
city, but will not prevent dearness ; and 
it is often from indigence that one must 


demand tribute. In proportion as these 
things deprive Goverumeut of its natural 
force, in that same proportion they furnish 
food and pretext to injustice and ill-will. 
In consequence of these considerations, the 
Commission deemed it necessary that Ge- 
vernment should have a police, armed with 
great authority ; aud though the suspension 
of a constitutional right is always aun evil, 
yet under the present circumstances it will 
prevent greater evils.” 

We learn from Rouen, that the market 
for cotton stuffs and spun cotton, which 
took place Jan. 17th, was much larger 
than it had been for a considerable time 
before. There were sold at it 4,450 pieces 
of cotton stuffs. 


GURMANY. 


Pelitical Periscope, in Germany. 
Hamburgh, Jan. 21,—In one of our Pa- 
ers we read the following arlicle, which 
is remarkable, considering the usual spirit 
of that paper, which has hitherto been 
aothing fess than pacific: | 
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“ It cannot be denied that the political 
horizon presents at the beginning of the 
year 1817, a prospect ofa perfect calm, 
and that some slight clouds in the west are 
not ofa nature to trouble it. France de- 
sires not to be forced to pay, at the fixed 
periods, the military contributions which 
has beenimposed on it. This circumstance 
seems to have occasioned some movements 
in the Army of Occupation, commanded 
by the Duke of Wellington; bnt, accord- 
ing to certain accounts, the relief which it 
desires is granted; thus, there Is no fear 
of an interruption of the general tranquil- 
lity on this account. 

“ Public spirit is recovering in France, 
batit can have wo dangerous eflects as 
long asa Monarch so pradeat, and mea 
like Richelicu and De Cazes guide the 
helm. 

“ The Southern States want time to re- 
cover from the disasters which war has 
bronght on them; in the provinces rather 
more northerly, the people with » decided 
good will do lessthan they project, debate, 
and write ; this is a defect long since in- 
herent in the Trans- Alpine coan ties. 

“In the north of Europe, Russia and 
Poland flourish under the powerful and 
paternal sceptre of Alexander. Th: inter- 
ests of the people are faiibfully attended 
to; a happy proportion is more and more 
established between the extent of the Em- 
pire end its internal strength; in a word, 
it is there we see to what a degree an unli- 
ited power may be at the same time be- 
neticial. 

“ If we wish to find a companion to this 
picture equally interesting, we have only to 
turn our eyes to the United States of Ame- 
rica and we shall be convinecd that every 
form of Government is goud, when it is 
welladministered. There a coufederation 
of free Siates govern an immense country, 
and the Inst Message of President Madison 
is an evident and remarkable proof of the 
success which may be obtained in the ad- 
ministration by simple integrity, without 
pomp, without any external splendour, 
There are in this discourse sublime pas- 
sages, Which call to mind the fairest times 
of Rome, when a Cincinnatus passed from 
the Consulate to the plough. 

* Another people who display a great 
and energetic character are, the Norwe- 
gians, or men of the Norih, who now 
nish with death those officers whoin the 
last war did not combat to the utmost; a 
novelty Which may be regarded as a phe- 
nomenon in history. We see here a strik- 
ing example, that a maguanimons people 
sets bouour and national glory above every 
thing else, and that it admits of no excuse 
| for those who do not fulfil their duty.” 
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ITALY. 


Antiquity. 

A curious and interesting mouument of 
antiquity has been lately found amoug 
the excavations made near the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, at Rome. !t is a fragmeut 
of the Consular Annals, which will fill ap 
one of the chasnis of those that are already 
preserved, and comprises the years between 
290 to $00, from the foundation of the city. 


INDIES: EAST. 
Liberation of Prisoners: by bequest. 


6th July.—This day, the one-twelfth 
part of the donation (2,106 rupees), left: by 
the late Mr. Matrons, a respectable Arme- 
nian Gentleman, was applied to the release 
of poor prisoners confined in the gaol of 
the Court of Requests, at Calcutta. One 
hundred and eight persons obtained their 
liberation. 

Army Promotions. 


We understand that his Excellency the 
Commander in Chief, has received from 
the Horse Guards, a Brevet forthe junior 
ranks of the Indian army ; by which all 
Suboalterns of fifteen years standiug, are to 
be promoted to Captaincies. (Calcutta. ) 

Tiger Hunt: presence ef mind, 

The followiug account, of a most ex- 
traordinary adventure, that occurred some 
time since in a Tiger hunt, was given in 
the last Hurkaru. 


“ On the march of our detachment from 
Louton to Bulrampore, to join General 
Wood, we arrived at our first ground of 
encampment, about 8 a.m. Soon after our 
arrival, the Zumeendar of the village came 
to us to complain, that a Tiger had taken 
up his quarters in the vicinity, aud com- 
mitted daily ravages amongst the cattle ; 
he had also killed several villagers, and 
had that morning wounded the son of the 
Zumeendar. On this information, Lieute- 
nant Coluett, Captain Rohertsou, and Dr. 
Hamilton, mounted their Elephants, aud 
proceeded to dislodge the avimal. They 
soon discovered the object of their search; 
Lieutenant Coluett’s Elephant being a little 
in advance, was attacked by him ; the 
other Elephants turned round and ran off 
to ashort distance. The Tiger had sprung 
upon the shoulder of Lieutenant Collett’s 
Elephant, who in that situation fired at 
him, and he fetl, Conceiving him to be 
disabled,. Lieut. C. descended from the 
Elephant, for the purpose of dispatching 
him with his pisto!s, but in alighting, be 
came in contact with the Tiger, which had 
only couched for a second spring, and which 
having caught hold of him by the thigh, 
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dragged him some distance, along the 
ground—Having succeeded in drawing one 
of a brace of pistols from his belt, Lieut. 
Colnett fired, and lodged a ball in the 
body of the tiger, when the beast becom- 
ing enraged, shook him violently without 
letting go his hold, and made off towards 
the thickest part of the jungle, with his 
prey. In the struggle to free himself from 
the clutches of the animal, Colnett caught 
hoid of him by both ears, and succeeded 
after some time, in throwing the beast upon 
his side, when he availed himself of this 
momentary release to draw forth the re- 
maining pistol, and clappiug the muzzle to 
the breast of the tyger, shot him through 
the heart. He then returned to his ele- 
phant, which he mounted without assist- 
ance, feeling at the moment little pain 
from his wounds, of which he had received 
no fewer than five and twenty, between 
the knee and the groin, many of them se- 
vere. [ understand, he has ever since con- 
tinued to sutfer from the consequences of 
the conflict, and that he has lost the mo- 
tion of that knee, which was the seat of 
the principal injury.” (Caleutta Times, ) 


Mauritius: Destructive Fire, 


A dispatch has been received from Go- 
vernor oeaien containing a detailed ac- 
count of the late destructive fire at the 
Mauritius, from which it appears that 19: 
streets of Port Louis were entirely con- 
samed, and that the sections of that tewn 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 15, 14, 15, 16, 17, 285 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 98, 94, 95, were either totally or 
partially destroyed. The fire was purely 
accidental, and its destractive ravages is to’ 
be attributed to its having occurred at: the 
dry season of the year, and to the preva- 
lence of a breeze, veering with violent gusts 
from time to time during the conflagration. 
Fortunately, from its breaking out early. 
in the evening, few lives were lost; but a 
population of 20,000 persons has been re- 
duced to want and beggary by the loss of 
every thing belonging to them. Among, 
the public buildings destroyed are, the 
Catholic church, the barracks for the 
blacks, hospitals for the blacks, prisons for 
the blacks, large grain magazine, the colo- 
nial marine store-house, the public bazaar, 
the commercial exchange and building 
called the Bourse, the government printing- 
office, the former post-office, the police 
prisons, the military prisons and guard- 
houses, the out-houses of the government- 
house, the great cooperage, the timber and 
mast-yard, the weighing-yard, the guard- 
house in front of the military hospital, aad 
the guard-house of the marine. 


| 
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P. —We observe, with much satis- 
faction, that a public School was about to 
be opened at that Settlement under the 
patronage of its enlightened Governor, the 
— for which had been very li- 

ral, 


Rancoon. 


Visit to the Lady of the Viceroy. From 
the Letters of Mrs. Judson, wife to a Mis- 
sionary at Rangoon. 

To-day, for thie first time, I have visited 
the wife of the Viceroy. 1 was introduced 
to her by a French Lady, who has fre- 
quently visited her. When we first ar- 
rived at the Government house, she had 
not risen: we had consequently to wait 
some time. 


The inferior wives of the Viceroy di- 
verted us much by their curiosity, in mi- 
nutely examining every thing we bad on, 
and by trying on our gloves, bonnets, &c. 
At last her Highness made her appear- 
ance, dressed richly in the Burman fashion, 
with a long silver pipe at her mouth, 
smoking. 

On her appearance, all the other wives 
took their seats at a respectful distance, 
and sat in a crouching posture, without 
speaking. She received me very politely, 
took me by the hand, seated me on a mat, 
and herself by me. She excused herself 
for not coming in sooner, saying she was 
unwell. One of the women brought her a 
bunch of flowers, of which she took se- 
veral, and ornamented her cap. She was 
very inquisitive, whether I had a husband 
and children; whether I was my hus- 
band’s first wife; meaning by this, whe- 
ther I was the highest among them, sup- 

ing that my husband, like the Burmans, 

ad many wives; and whether I intended 
tarrying long in the country. 

When the Viceroy came in, I really 
trembled ; for I never before beheld such 
a fierce-looking creature. His long robe 
and enormous spear not a little increased 
my dread. He spoke to me, however, 
very condescendingly, and asked if 1 would 
drink some rum or wine. 


When I arose to go, her Highness again 
tcok my hand, told me she was happy to 
see me, that I must come to see her every 
day ; for I was like a sister to her. She 
led. me to the door, and I made my salam 
(obeisance) aud departed. 


Mr. Judson lately visited the Viceroy, 
when he scarcely deigned to look at him; 
as Englishmen are no uncommon sight in 
their country, but an English female is 
quite a curiosity. 
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INDIES: WEST. 


Numbers of the Methodist Societies in the 
various Islands. 


Antigua District : 
St. Christopher's - 
St. Eustathius 


St. Bartholomew 
Tortola and Virgin Islands 
Dominica 
St. Vincent 
Barbadoes 
Grenada 
Trinidad 
Demerara 


Total 
Jamaica District: 


Bahama District: 
New Providence 
Eleuthera 
Harbour Island 
Abaco 

Long Island 


Bermuda District: 
Bermuda 


Total in the West Indies -------.-.18,938 


1134 


The whole net increase of members ia 
the West Indies, for 1815, is 1082. 


POLAND. 
New University. 

It appears from the French Papers, 
that the Emperor of Russia, as King of 
Poland, has issued an ukase at Warsaw, 
by which he founds an university in that 
city. The ukase is in Latin. The uni- 
versity will be composed of five faculties. 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Political Eco- 
nomy, Philosophy, and the Fine Arts.— 
The professors of the first order will be 
declared nobles, and may transmit their 
nobility to their decendants, if they have 
been professors for ten years. The Rec- 
tor of the University will be the Censor 
of all books pubdjshed by the professors, 


RUSSIA. 
Count Romanzow. 


St. Petersbugh, Dec. 21.—The North 
as of to day contains the following arti- 
cle :— 

Count Romanzow, the Chancellor of the 
Empire, has lately received from Italy a 
colossal statue of white marble, by Canova. 
This statae represents the Goddess of 
Peace holding the olive branchin her hand, 
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and leaning on a column, on which are the 
following inscriptions. 

1. Peace of Abo, 1743. 

2. Peace of Kudschuk Kainardschi, 1774. 
8. Peace of Friedericksham, 1809. 

It is worthy of remark, that in ene fa- 
mily, the father, sen, and grandson, have 
concluded treaties of peace highly advan- 
tageous to Russia. Alexander Romauzow 
couciuded under the Empress Elizabeth, 
the peace of Abo with Sweden, by which 
the towns of Nysteh, Williamstrand, and 
Friedericksham, were ceded to Russia. As 
a recompence, he received the title of 
Count. Count Peter Romanzow, his son, 
the celebrated Field Marshal, concluded 
the glorious peace with the Porte at Kud. 
schuk Kainardschi in 1774. The son of 
the Field Marshal, the Chancellor Count 
Nicholas Romanzow, concluded the peace 
between Russia and Sweden at Friederick- 
sham, 5th September, 1809, by which 
the Principality of Finland and the Aland 
Islands were ceded to Russia. 


Pay of the Army increased. 


Petersburgh, Dec. 26.—The Emperor 
distinguished the anniversary of this birth- 
day by a most remarkable and advan- 
tageous ordinance for the Russian army. 
The pay of all the Subalterns and Staff 
Officers, to the Colonel inclusive, is for 
ever doubled, and a large addition of in- 
crease given to the Generais, under the 
name of table money. Every Chiefof a 
regiment receives an addition of 3,000 rou- 
bles, a Brigadier General 4,000, a General 
of Division 6,000, and a Commanding-Ge- 
neral 10,000 roubles. 

SAVOY. 


The Journal of Savoy, under the head 
of Chamberi, January, contains the fol 
lowing :—“ The fine weather, and extreme- 
ly mild temperature which prevail herc, 
are by no means so extraordinary as the 
following circumstences, which will form 
an era in the annals of meteorology and 
agriculture. We this moment learn, that 
they are reaping in eur mountains the eats 
of last season, in proportion as the melting 
of the snow leaves them uncovered. ‘The 
straw has suffered, but the grain is well 
preserved. Near Entremont they are dig- 
ging up the potatoes, which are likewise 
of very good quality.” 

SPAIN. 
Commerce: Monks ; Cold. 


“ Extract of a letter from Madrid of the 
Oth of February,—* The distress in this ca- 
pital is unprecedented. The public trea- 
sury is exhausted. There is a report that 


Goverament intend reducing the maximum 
of military pay toa dollara day. At the 
same time the Monks suffer nothing, and 
the Jesuit novices, of whom there are al- 
ready 30 here, are ordered to receive each 
a dollar a day. These same friars have 
procured the extinction of the establish- 
ment of the church of St. Isidore, and 
have secured the emoluments for them- 
selves. In this church the remains of the 
martyred patriots of the 2d of May, 1808, 
are deposited. Who could have antici- 
pated that this Order would have been re- 
vived to guard their ashes, or that their 
blood should bave been shed to bring about 
such a result! The cold here is terrible : 
Reaumur's thermometer has fallen to five 
degrees below Zero. 

Madrid, Jan. 29.—The King, on the 
21st visited the state prisons incognito, ac- 
companied by the Captain of the Guard, 
the Duke of Alagon, His paternal solici- 
tude led him into the cells of the prisoners. 
His Majesty examined every thing in de- 
tail; perceiving the machine which was 
formerly used to apply the question, he or- 
cered it to be burnt, that even the re« 
membrance of that infernal instrament 
should be effaced. Those in the other pri- 
sons are also ordered to be destroyed. 


Rational Register : 
BRITISH. 
King's Health. 


- February 1, the Queen's Council met at 
Windsor, on the subject of the King’s 
health; and the following bulletin, being 
signed by the physicians in attendance, 
was exhibited at St. James's Palace ;— 

“ Windsor Castle, Feb. 1.—His Majesty 
has been uniformly quiet, yet cheerful, 
during the last month. His Majesty's dis- 
order is undiminished, but his bodily health 
coutinues very good.” Signed as usual. 

Thanksgiving Prayer. 

The following Form of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving for the preservation of the 
Prince Regent was ordered to be used at 
morning and evening service, after the Ge- 
neral Thanksgiving on Sunday last, in all 
the churches and chapels in London, and 
in all others on the Sunday after it is 
received :— 

“Almighty God—Merciful God, who, 
in compassion to a sinful nation, hast de- 
feated the designs of desperate men, and 
hast protected from the base and barba- 
rous assaults of a lawless multitude the Re- 


geut of the United Kingdom, accept our 
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praise and thanksgiving; continue, we im- 
plore thee, thy protection of his Royal 
rson. Shield him from the arrow that 
ieth by day, and from the pestilence that 
walketh in the darkness; from the secret 
designs of treason, and from the madness 
ef the people. 


“And whilst we pray for thy mercy and 
protection, give us grace,O God, to per- 
ceive and know what things we ought to 
do; lest, impatient of present evils, and 
uomindful of thy manifold goodness, we 
seek relief where relief cannot be found, 
and abandon those never-failing sources 
of national prosperity and happiness— 
obedience to thy commandments, and the 
fear of thy holy name. 

“ These prayers and praises we humbly 
offer to thy Divine Majesty, in the name 
and through the mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


The Prince Regent, with a view to les- 
sen the consumption of coru, has ordered 
the allowance of oats to the cavalry to be 
reduced from ten Ib. to seven Ib. per diem 
for each hovse in barracks and quarters. 
The horses actually employed in the coast- 
duty are excepted. 


A proclamation, dated Carlton House, 
Jan. 29, is placarded all over London, 
offering a reward of £1000 for the disco- 
very of the persons who threw stones at 
the carriage of the Prince Regent, with a 
promise of pardon to all those concerned, 
excepting the person who actually broke 
the window. 


We understand that the tenure of the 
magnificent house near St. James's palace, 
which was granted to the first Duke of 
Marlborough about 100 years ago, ex- 
pired with the death of the late Duke, and 
now reverts to the Crown. This was the 
house in which Queen Anne resided before 
she ascended the throne; and in all pro- 
bability it will now be granted to the 
Princess Charlotte and her illustrious con- 
sort. 
The foreign journals announce the in- 
tended publication of the travels of the 
Princess of Wales in Palestine and Syria : 
the work is written by a young physician 
in the suite of her Royal fligtiness. 


- Lord Exmouth.—On Friday Feb. 5, af- 
ter the adjournment of the Common-hall, 
the Lord Mayor proceeded to the Com- 
mon Council chamber, where Lord Ex- 
mouth had been in waiting a considerable 
time, in consequence of invitation to re- 
ceive the splendid sword voted to that No- 
bleman, as a mark of public approbation 


and thanks for his splendid victory in the 
bombardment of Algiers. The Noble Lord 
was attended by ten Captains of his fleet, 
who had shared the dangers aud glory of 
that expedition. The Lord Mayor accom- 
panied the presentation by an appropriate 
speech ; towhich Lord Exmouth replied 
by the most cordial expressions of his 
grateful feelings for the honour conferred 
on him by the City of London. 


It is a singular circumstance, that none 
of the Almanacks notice the now returnin 
direction of the magnetic needle searnede 
the North ; in the year 1657 it pointed 
due North, but has been 160 years increas- 
ing in declination westward ; last year it 
attained a declension of 25, and then be- 
came stationary, and it is now receding 
back again to the North. 


It is ordered that all the three-deckers 
are to be in future first-rates ; second-rates, 
80 guns; third-rates, 70 guns; fourtb-rates, 
50 guns; fifth-rates, 36 guns; and sixth- 
rates, 24 guns. No ship to be a post-ship 
under 24 guns. One of the yachts is to be 
rated as a second-rate; the rest as third- 
rates. 

Saturday se'nnight the Thetis frigate was 
launched from Pater-yard, Milford; she is 
a remarkably fine ship, and will mount 
upwards of 59 guns; she went off the slip 
in a very grati‘ying style, amidst the cheers 
of a vast concourse of people assembled 
from the different parts of the neighbour- 
hood to witness so novel a scene, the The- 
tis being the first frigate ever launched 
from the new Dock-yard. 

At Gravesend and Northflect, durin 
the last month, such a quantity of flood- 
water has come down the river as to im- 
pede the tide, and render the Thames at 
Gravesend partly fresh; a circumstance 
never recollected by the inhabitants to 
have before taken place. 


The labours of the late Captain Tuckey 
are not lost. His journals have been re- 
ceived complete, to the farthest point to 
which he proceeded in the interior of 
southern Africa. The journals of the na- 
turalist, botanist, &c. who accompanied 
the expedition, are also received by the 
Admiralty, and the whole are undergoing 
a revision, for the purpose of being pre- 
sented to the public. 


NEW SILVER COINAGE. 
Royal Mint, Feb. 1, 1817.—The ex- 
change of the old for the new silver coin 


of the realm being now fixed by procla- 
ation to commence throughout Great 


Britain og Thursday, the 15th instant, ne 
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tice is hereby given, that the following four 
principal stations are appointed for the 
said exchange for the metropolis and its 
vicinity :—Ist, Bank of England; 2, South 
Sea-house; 3, Guildhall; 4, Goldsmith’s- 
hall. And the following sixteen auxiliary 
stations are appointed in aid of the above 
principal stations: — 

1. Fisher's Auction-room, King-street, 

Covent-garden. 

2. No. 17, Pickett-street, near{Temple-bar. 
3. No. 61, Swallow-street, facing Con- 

duit-street. 
. No. 248, Oxford-street, the corner of 

Park-street. 


5. No. 22, Denmark-street, near Saint 
Giles’s church. 


6. No. 53, Hatton-garden, 
7. Astley'’s Theatre, Lambeth. 


s. The corner of Abbey-street, near Ber- 
mondsey church. 


9. Sessions-house, near the King’s-bench 
prison. 


10. No. 53, Thomas's-street, near St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. 

11. Mathematical Institution, Crispin-street, 
near Spital-fields. 


32. The Angel and Crown, opposite White- 
chapel church. 


13. No. 17, Worship-street. 


14. No. 166, Wapping-street, at the end of 
Old Gravel-lane. 

15. Mr. Luff’s, Apothecary, 56, Fox-lane, 
near Shadwell church. 

16. No. 4, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, 
facing Queen-street. 

In order to prevent inconvenience or 
delay to the public, the holders of the old 
silver coin of the realm are most earnestly re- 
quested, when the silver in their possession 
amounts to any considerable sum, to re- 
sort as much as possible to one of the four 
principal stations, where every accommo- 
dation exists, and every ible facility 
will be afforded for the dispatch of their 
business. 

Most of the bankers in London and 
Westminster have promised their assist- 
ance, by exchanging such sums of the old 
silver coin of the realm, for the new coin, 
as may be tendered to them by their se 
veral friends and connexions. 


- The new coins are handsome, consisting 
of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and six- 
pences.—On the crowns and half.crowns 
is the head of his Majesty, with the words 
Georgius III, Dei Gratia, 1816—on the 


reverse, Rex Fid. Def. Britanniarum, with 
the Royal Arms and Motto encircled by 
the collar of the Order of the Garter, sur- 
mounted with a crown. On the shillings 
and sixpences is his Majesty's-head. with 
the words Geor. IJI. D. G. Britt. Rex, 
F. D. 1816.—The arms on the reverse are 
encircled with the Garter, surmounted 
with the crown. The raised rim will 
protect the impressions, and each coin hag 
a milled edge. 


The Society of Arts have chosen a Se- 
cretary in the room of the late Dr. Taylor. 
The election was by ballot, and Mr. Aikin 
was the successful candidate. The num- 
bers were : 

Mr. Aikin, 415—Mr. Hiort, 107—Mr. Downing, 


22, 

Sir J. Sinclair made the Society a pre- 
sent of a portable mill for grinding corn : 
it is of French construction, and is one of 
the sort used by Buonaparte in his Russian, 
campaigns. 

An English calculator, says a- German 
paper, has estimated, that a Parliamentary. 
Orator speaks 7,000 words, at an average, 
in an hour; and 7,500 words when warm- 
ed by zeal or batred of the French!! 

Extraordinary Hen. 

A gentleman residing on Stoke Hill, near 
Exeter, has in his possession a hen, which 
answers the purpose of a cat, in destroying 
mice. She is constantly seen watching 
close to acorn rick, and the moment a 
mouse appears, she seizes him in ber beak, 
and carries him to a meadow adjoining, 
where she amuses herself by playing with 
her victim until he is dead ; she then leaves 
him, repairs again to her post, and is fre- 
quently kaown to catch four or five a day. 
This has been her constant practice for 
months past, during which time she has 
killed a number of those destructive ver- 
mil. 

Foreign wine (exclusive of French) on 
which duty has been paid in each respec- 
tive year, at the rate of 96/. 12s. per tun, 


of 252 gallons, in the port of London only: 


1812 , 19,404 Tuns. 
1813 . 17,506 
1814 . 19,062 
1815 . 12,569 
1816. 9,023 anly. 


1806 . 22,573 Tuns 

1807 . 22,042 

1808 . 23,969 

1809 . 21,816 

1810 . 25,175 

1811 . 22,201 

leaving a loss on the balance of of the pre- 

ceding year, of 365,493 1. 3s. 6d. 
Gain on Cape Wine = 27,1621. 
Amounting at an aver- 


AGE, 338,3201. 3s. 6d, 


And taking the average of the ten pre- 
ceding years, the loss will be 11,608 tuns, 
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at 961. 12s. 1,121,352]. 8s. per annum, in 
the port of London only. 


CAPE WINE. 
1815. 257 Tuns | 1816. 1,119 Tuns. 


Account of Foot Passengers, Carriages, 
&e. which passed over Lendon and Black- 
friars Bridges in one Day, July 11. 

Passengers &c. London Blackfriars 
in 24 hours. Bridge. Bridge. 
Foot Passengers. .. $9,640... .61,069 


Carts and Drays.... 2,924.... 1,502 
Coaches. 1,.240.... 990 
Gigs and Taxed Carts 485 ... 509 


We are happy to hear that the demand 
for woollen goods has increased in our 
cloth-halls the two last market-days; in 
deed, it is confidently anticipated that the 
stock of low-priced cloths will shortly 
be very much diminished.—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 


‘Lord Amelius Beauclerk has recently 
introduced iuto Yorkshire a specimen of 
flax, of a most beautiful colour and tex- 
ture, which is prepared in a novel mode. 
His Lordship proposes to find the raw ma- 
terial, and employ the labouring poor in 
manufacturing it. 

Lately, the brig Eliza, Hennesley, from 
St. John's, Newfoundland, arrived in Dub- 
lin with a general cargo, after a passage of 
14 days, being the shortest ever kuown.— 
The weather was so severe at the time she 
left the island, that she was obliged to be 
cut out of harbour. 


Mary-le-bone new church was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London, in the 
presence of a great number of persons of 
the first distinction. The organ is placed 
atthe back of the altar, and in the centre 
of the organ is an open arch, in which is 
placed a very fine picture, painted by the 
President of the Royal Academy. The sub- 
ject is the Angel of the Lord appearing to 
the Shepherds. The exterior of the church 
is very beautiful, 

The long-depending cause in the Court 
of Exchequer, between the King and the 
Bishop of Bangor and his Clergy, respect- 
ing the liability of tithes let at meetings to 
the highest bidder, to the paymeut of auc- 
tion duty, has been decided in favour of 
the Bishop and Clergy. Five per cent. on 
upwards of $2,000/. was depending. 

The Church Union Society, in the dio- 
cese of St. David, have adjudged their 

emium of 50/. te the Rev. H. D. Morgan, 

. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, for 
the best “ Essay on Baptism, as an Ordi- 
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nance of Christ, as his appointed means 
of Regeneration from Origina) Sin, and, as 
such, a means of Grace unecessary to Sal- 
vation; and on the difference between 
Baptism, Regeneration, and the subsequent 
renewals of the Holy Ghost.” 

Wesleyan Missions. 

The Committee, duriug the last year, 
have seat out 19 additional Missiouaries, 
viz. 4 to Ceylon, 1 to Bombay, 1 to the 
Cape of Good Hope, 4 to the West In- 
dies, 2 to Nova Scotia, 3 to Newfound- 
land, 1 to Quebec, 1 to Gibraltar, 1 to 
Brussels, 1 to France, making the whole 
number employed in foreign stations, under 
direction of the Methodist Couference, 80. 


Johanna Southcote. 

The delusion at this time practised upon 
the believers in the predictions and doc- 
trivne of the late Prophetess is matter of 
great astonishment. An interdict arrived at 
Newark on Sunday, the 19th inst. from a 
disciple of the conclave at Leeds, inhibiting 
those of the faith, amongst other things 
from attending to their ordinary business 
during the ensuing eight or nine days ; and 
a manufacturer's shop in that place is at 
this time entirely deserted, and the bnsi- 
ness of many small dealers suspended in 
consequence. 

Public Houses: Regulations proposed. 


Mr. Beaumont proposes as a constitu- 
tional remedy for the present abuses in the 
system of licensing public-houses, that a 
bill should be brought into Parliament, 
containing the following, among other re- 
gulations:—1 That the Commissioners of 
Excise shall be empowered to grant gene- 
ral licenses to keep public - victualling- 
houses to the occupiers thereof, upon pro- 
ducing a certificate from a magistrate and 
parish officers, of good character: the vic- 
tualler to pay a duty of 2001. upon receiv- 
ing such license. No public-houses to be 
of less yearly value than 201. and be rated 
at that value in the parish book. 2. Public- 
houses already licensed to pay on the Ist of 
October next a duty of only 201. If a pub- 
lic-house be wanted in a new situation, 
and no person be willing to pay 2001. duty, 
the Commissioners of Excise be empower- 
ed to take not less than 501. for such license. 
3. No license be granted to the occupier of 
any house belonging to a common brewer 
or distiller. Persons interested in the 
ownerships of public-houses to be compel- 
led to declare their trusts upon oath. 

Timothy Marshall, and Mark Marshall 
of Brimpton, Somersetshire, hoop makers, 
and woodmen, have been committed to the 
House of Correction for one month, on the 
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complaint of Mr. W. May, for having 
spent their mouey in an improper manner, 
and not having employed a proper propor- 
tion of the money earned by them towards 
the maintenance of their wives and fami- 
lies, by which they became chargeable to 
the parish of Brimpton. 


On Friday, the 3d of Jan. the Commis- 
sioners of Hackney-coaches revoked the li- 
censes, No. 99, 653, and 924, all belonging 
to one owner, on the complaint of the in- 
spectors, for keeping the whole of his horses 
in such a state of starvation and wretched- 
ness asto be incapable of performing their 
labour. 


The Leeds Declaration against the Seditious. 


“We behold with detestation, wicked 
attempts to produce disaffection to the 
established form of Government, by ex- 
citing popular assemblies, promoting poli- 
tical clubs, and thus setting the ignorant 
avd uninformed in judgement over their 
rulers.—Men of abandoned character and 
desperate fortune, taking adyantage of our 
commercial difficulties, and the unfavour- 
ableness of the seasons, sow discontent 
among the labouring classes of the commu- 
nity—vilify the high Authorities of the 
State—dare to use openly language of in- 
timidation, and to disparage the very eha- 
rity, so liberally extended to the poor, 
during this period of unavoidable pressure. 
The difficulties under which we labour, 
are attributed by them to the corruption 
aud mismanagement of Ministers; and,Ge- 
neral Suffrage and Annual Parliaments 
(evils deprecated by the judicious of all 
parties,) are held out as the only correc- 
tives: yet these would, in truth, lead to 
the subversion of the Constitution, and to 
that disturbed state of public affairs, which 
has produced the most calamituus effects in 
a neighbouring nation. 

“ We contemplate with peculiar horror 
the organised system, which the seditious 
have contrived, for the furtherance of their 
designs, by the extensive circulation of in- 
flammatory tracts and pamphlets: of these 
some are blasphemous ring on the ve- 
nerated forms of our Holy Religion, and 
which tend to root out of the minds of the 
unwary all fear of God, honour of the King, 
and reverence of the Laws. 

“ Against these wicked conspiracies, we 
consider it the duty of att his Majesty's 
faithful subjects, to unite, and to quell the 
the spirit of Rebellion, by opposing to it the 
firm and dauntless front of Loyalty.” 

a> A Declaration to the same effect 


has been adopted at Manchester, and many 
ether towns in the North. 
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Hard Soap, versus Soft Soap. 


In the manufacture of hard soap, which 
is in the proportion of twenty to one more 
extensive than that of soft soap, upwards 
of 100,000]. worth of British tallow is 
used, and a vast quantity of the kelp, ma- 
nufactured on our shores, the consumption 
of which would have been sacrificed to the 
Whale fishery and American potash, if the 
manufacturers of hard soap in London, and 
the woollen manufacturers in Yorkshire, 
had not taken the alarm. The measure 
issued in an additional duty generally 
on all soap, to the amount of about £200,000. 


The Turbot fishery. 


The manner of catching this excellent. 
fish has been recently introduced into the 
County of Durham, although it appears to 
require less skill than any other mode of 
catching fish. Not unfrequently a single 
draught will sell for 50 guineas. It is a 
curious fact in natural history, which has 
never been noticed before, that although 
fish prey on each other with furious vora- 
city, yet young turbots are never found in 
the stomachs of other fish; which seems to 
account for the immense quantities which 
have been discovered all round the island, 
since this method of catching them has been 
introduced; and there is hardly a bed of 
sand round the coast that does not swarm 
with turbots. 

The method of catching this fish is ex- 
tremely simple: long nets are buoyed up by 
corks, aud kept on the ground by lead, 
which stand like a wall, their height sel- 
dom exceeding seven feet their length seems 
indeterminate. This net is sunk to the 
bottom, where it remains for 24 hours, The 
fish, when they find themselves opposed by 
the net, still press forward, and soon be- 
come entangled—-and in this manner, 
which is so perfectly simple, hundreds and 
thousands of fish are caught. 


The following Furs, Skins, &c. were 
imported from North America, this season, 
Skins, 40,600 Parchment Beaver, 45,000 
Raccoon, 30,000 Marten, 9,500 Otter, 
7,000 Bear, 1,000 Wolf, 2,300 Cat, 9,000 
Mink, 4,000 Fox, 3,500 Fisher, 200 Wol- 
verin, 172,000 Musquash, 4,000 Swan, 
25,000 Deer iv the hair and'shayed. 5000lbs. 
Castorum. 


Extraordinary sale by auction. 

The Rhinoceros, which has long been 
a visitor at the Provincial Fairs, was taken 
in execution a few days ago, at Norwich, 
by the Sheriff of Norfolk, to be knocked 


down by the hammer of an auctioneer. It 
was sold for £300, s 
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LIST OF PATENTS. 


Joseph Reynolds, ef Kitley, Wilting, 
Salop, Esq. for improvements in the con- 
struction of wheel carriages and of ploughs, 
and other implements used in husbandry, 
to be moved by steam, heated air, or va- 
pour.—Jaa. 9, 1816. 

Edward Cooper, of Newington Butts, 
ironmonger and machmist; for a method 
of privting paper for paper-hanging.—Jan. 
10, 1816, 

Thomas Deakin, of Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, furnishing ironmonger, and Jolin 
Richard Haynes, of St. John’s Street, Mid- 
dlesex, ironmonger ; for an improved stove 
grate, or fire-place.—Jan. 15, 1816. 

James Barren, of Weils Street, Oxford 
Street, Middlesex, brassfounder; for an 
improvement or improvements on castors. 
Jan. 23, 1816. 

John Millington, of Duke Street, Man- 
ehester Square, St. Mary-le-bone, Mid- 
diesex, engineer; for machinery to be 
moved by wind, steam, manual labour, or 
any of the esses now employed for 
moving machinery; by means of which, 
boats, barges, and other floating vessels, 
may be propelled or moved in the water. 
Feb. 1, 1816. 

John George Druke, of Chapman Street, 
Pentonville, "Middlesex, Chemist; for a 
method of expelling the molasses of syrup 
out of refined sugars in @ shorter period 
than is at present practised with pipe clay. 
Feb. 3, 1816. 

John Budyeon, of Dartford, Kent, pa- 
per-maker; for a process for reducing rags 
or articles composed of silk, linen, or cot- 
ton, after they have been used, and ren- 
dering the material of whicb they are com- 
posed fit to be remanufactured.—Feb. 3, 
1816. 

John Thomas Dawes, of West Brom- 
wich, Stafford, iron-master; for certain 
improvements in steam-cugines: some of 
which are applicable to other purposes.— 
Feb. 6, 1816. 

Joseph Barker, of Cottage Green, Cam- 
berwell, Surrey, artist; for means of con- 
tinuing the motiou of machinery.—leb, 6, 
1816. 

William Milton, of Heckfield, Hauts. 
clerk ; for improvements on the wheels and 
perches of carriages.—Feb. 10, 1816. 

Henry de Sarul, of Leicester Street, Lei- 
cester Square, Middlesex, artificial florist ; 
for an improved cylindrical gold and silver 
swap and washing machine. Communi- 
cated to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad.—February 20, 1816. 
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William Baynham, of London Road, 
Surrey, Chemist; for a composition for 
making leather and other articles water- 
proof.— Feb. 20, 1816. 

Joseph Manton, of Davies Street, Berke- 
ley Square, gun maker; for improvements 
in the construction and use of certain parts 
of fire-arms, and also of the shoeing of 
horses.— Feb. 29, 1816. 

Francis Terrtl, of Long Acre, coach- 
maker, for his new wheel-guard.—March @. 

John Wood the younger, of Bradford, 
worsted spinner, and Joshua Wordsworth, 
of Leeds, machive maker, for improve- 
ments in machines applicable to every de- 
scription of spinniug.——March @. 

Bryan Donkin, of Grange Road, Ber- 
mondsey, engineer, for a method of effect- 
ing certain purposes or processes, in which 
a temperature above that of boiling water 
is requisite or desirable, by applying the 
temperature requisite or desirable, in the 
said certain process for effecting the said 
certain purposes, in a manner not hitherto 
employed therein.—March 2. 

George Frederick Muntz, of Birming- 
ham, Warwick, roller of metals, for a me- 
thod of abating, or nearly destroying, 
smoke, and of obtaining a valuable pro- 
duct therefrom.— March 2. 

John Leigh Bradbury, of Gloucester, 
for improvemeuts in the machivery for 
spinuiug of cotton, flax, wool, tow, wor- 
sted, or any other fibrous substance.— 
March 9. 

Pierre Francois Montgolfier, of Leicester 
Square, engineer, for his improvements 
on the machine denominated belier hydrau- 
ligne, or hydraulic ram.—March 14. 

John Stead, of Wicker, of Brightside 
Bierlow, Sheffield, coachmaker, for astage 
coach, or other coach or carriage, for the 
carrying of passengers oun lighter and more 
commodious principles than usual.— March 


14. 

Marc !sambard Brunel, of Lindsay Row, 
Chelsea, in consequence of a comnmunica- 
tion made to him by a certain foreigner re- 
siding abroad, for “tricolteur,” or knitting 
machine.—March 14. 

Williain West and Daniel West, both of 
Bombay, in the East Indies, for a method 
of producing and applying power and mo- 
tion to presses and other mechanical appa- 
ratus.—March 14. 

Pierre Francois Montgolfier, of Leices- 
ter Square, engineer, and Heury Daniel 
Dayme, of the same place, gent. for im- 
provements in a machine which acts by the 
expansion or contraction of air heated by 
fire, which machine is applicable to the 
raising of water, or giving motion to mills 
or other machin nh 
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James Dowson, of No. 63, Strand, Esq. 
for new or improved meaus of producing 
or communicatiug motion in or unto bo- 
dies, either wholly or in part surrounded 
by water.— 14th March. 

Jobu Fiikia, of No. 60, Oid-street Road, 
Shoreditch, truss-maker, William Fiikin, 
of the same place, truss-maker, and Jo- 
seph Barton, of No. 20, Lombard-street, 
geut. for a new truss.—14th March. 

Samuel Jean Pauley, of No, 5, Knights- 
bridge, engineer, for an article or sub- 
stance for making, without seams, coats, 
great-coats, waistcoats, habits, cloaks, pan- 
taloous, aautles, stockiugs, socks, and any 
other kind of clothing, covers for umbrel- 
las and for hats. Mattresses, seats, and 
cushions filled with atmospheric air.—25d. 
March. 

Emo Tonkin, of the City Road, St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, for a globe reflecting 
stove for light aud heat.—20th March. 

Pierre Pelleton, of Manchester, Lancas- 
ter, chemist, for a new method of making 
sulphuric acid, commonly called oil of vi- 
triol.— 18th March. 

Emerson Dawson, of Welbeck-street, 
iroumonger, and John Isaac Hawkins, of 
Tichfield-street, forsan improvement or 
addition to grates and stoves, and an 
instrument, machine, or apparatus, for 
supplying grates and stoves with fuel.—@3d 
March. 

Robert Cameron, jun. of Edinburgh, 
paper-maker, for a machine for manu- 
facturing paper on a principle entirely 
new.—23d March. 

Joseph Bowles, of Bennett's Street, 
Blackfriars Road, mill-wright, for imprfove- 
ments on oil mills. —28d March. 

Samuel Brown, of Westgate, Norfolk, 
iron-founder, for improvements on the 
swing and wheeled plough-carriages and 
plough-shares,—23d March. 

fienry Osborne, of Bordesley Warwick, 
for a method or principle of producing 

cylinders of various descriptions.— Mar 23. 

John Merryweather, of the castle of 
Lincoln, gent. for means of propelling 
boats aud vessels through the water.—23d 
March, 

Abraham Rogers, of Sheft, Halifax, York, 
coal-merchant, for a method of effecting a 
saving in the consumption of coal, or fuel, 
by an improvement iv the mode of setting 
or heating boilers and steam engines, and 
other bodies of different descriptions; and 
-also for heating and warming stoves, drying 
houses, manufactories, and other buildings, 
and for buruing different descriptions of 
gasses.—23d March. 

Leberecht Stanhauser, of Old Bond- 
strect, merchant, for a new or ‘improved 
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castor or roller for tables, sofas, bedsteads, 
and other articles.—23d March. 

James Younie, of Theobald’s Road, Red- 
lion-square, ironmonger, for his discovery 
for the preventign or cure of smoky 
chimuies,—23d March. 

John Sorby, jun. of Sheffield, York, 
edge-tool maker, for a method of making 
an auger for the use of shipwrights, mill- 
wrights, carpenters, and other artificers, on 
an improved construction. —23d March. 

William Macnamara, of Kast-Smithbfield, 
plate-glass manufacturer, a communication 
made to him by a foreigner residing 
abroad, for his method of manufacturing 
glass.—23d March. 

Uriah Haddock, of Holloway, Chemist, 
for a new species of paint-colour and ce- 
ment for painting aud colouring and pre- 
serving the interior and exterior of houses, 
ships, and other things.—23d March. 

William Lewis, of Brimscomb, Glou- 
cestershire, dyer, for his new machine for 
fulling woollen or other cloths that require 
such process. —5th April. 

Joseph Turner, of Leyton, York, for his 
improved rotatory engine.—8th April. 

John Woodhouse, Bromsgrove, Wor- 
cester, for bis method of forming the 
ground for roads and pavements, and also 
for paving and repairing old pavements 
and roads.—9th April. 

William Atkinson, of Bentinck-street, St. 
Mary-le-bone, for his new or improved me- 
thod of forming blocks with bricks and ce- 
ment iu the form of Ashlar-stone for build- 
ing, soas to have the appearance of stone. 
—oth April. 

William Stenson, of Coleford, Glouces- 
tershire, for his improved engine to be 
worked by steam, or any other power.— 
Oth April. 

Wiiliam Lapalle, of Bristol, for his im- 
provement in the construction of a gig, and 
of cards, so called, in the clothing and other 
manufactories, or other machines or instru- 
meuts used and employed in such manu- 
factories, for the same or similar pur- 
poses.—23d April. 

George Bodley, of Exeter, iron-founder, 
for an improved metallic engine to work 
either by steam or water, which he de- 
nominates, “ Bodley's improved Metallic 
Engine.”—27th April. 

John Collier, of Windsor ‘Terrace, 
Midddlesex, engineer, for a machine for 
shearing woollen cloths,—Ist May. 

Johu Rangley, of Oakwell Hall, near 
Leeds, gent. for further improvements on 
his hydropneumatic engine, being a new 
or improved method of constructing and 
working engines or machines for lifting or 
raising = turning machiuery of 
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all deseriptions, drawing carriages on rail- 
ways, and capable of being applied to all 
purposes where mechanical power is re- 
quired.—4th May. 

Richard Banks, of Hadley, Salop, engi- 
neer, for improvements on wheeled 
riages.—4th May. 

William Threadgold, of Farm Street, 
Re rkeley Square, surveyor and builder, for 
his apparatus to prevent obstructions to 
the passage of smoke in chimnies.—-4th May 

Rebert Copland, of Liverpool, merchant, 
for his means of effecting a saving in the 
cousumption of fuel.—4th May. 

Benjamin Rotch, late of Castle Tall, 
Milford Haven, Pembreke, but now of 
Bath, gent. beiug one of the people called 
Quakers, for a flexible elastic horse-shoe, 
for the purpose of allowing the foot of the 
+ its natural motion when shod.—1 ith 
May. 

Jean Samuel Pauly, of. Knightsbridge, 
for certain improvements in the construc- 
tion and use of fire-arms.—14th May. 

Thomas Ruxton, of Dublin, Esq. for a 
lock for fastening doors, 14th May, 

Riehard Francis Hawkins, of Woolwich, 
Kent. gent. for a principle, by which 
atunnel or archway may be constructed 
uader the river Thames.—1i4th May. 

Daniel Wilson, of Usher-street, Dublin 
chemist, for improved apparatus in dis- 
tillation.—14th May. 

William Simmons, of Wigan, Lancaster, 
writing-master, for improvemenis appli- 
cable to keyed instruments.— 14th May. 

Francis Richardson, of Queen Street, 
Westmiuster, esq.; for improvements on 
the locks and barrels of fire-arms, and also 
au improvement to bayonets.—25th May. 

Philip Taylor, of Bromley, Middlesex, 
merchant, for his new method of applying 
heat to liquors used in brewing, distilling, 
and sugar refining.—25th May. 

Christopher Dill, of New Bond Street, 
ésq.; for lisimprovement ii making mastic 
cement, and in the mode of working 
Dihi's Mastic.”—2dth May. 

George Dodgson, of Shadwell, Middle- 
sex, pump majufacturer, for a method of 
simplifying and improving the construc- 
tion of extinguishing engines and forcing 
pumps.— 27th May. 

Isaac Hathley Reddeil, of Orange Court, 
Leicester Square, engineer, for improve- 
meuts in lighting the interior of offices. — 
27th May. 

Robert Kemp, jun. Cork, smith and 
brass-fouuder, for improvements in making 
Jocks and keys.—27th May. 

John Hezthcoate, of Loughborough, 
Leicester, lace-manufacturer, for improve- 
ments on machinery already io use for 
teckiug fraimes.—SOth May. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 

or Eminent Persons Deckasen. 

July 23, Avexanoer, Esq, 
Ss. A. and L. He was born at Maid- 
stone, April 10, 1767; where his father, 
Mr. Harry Alexander, foliowed the busi- 
ness of a coach-maker. A few of his ear- 
lier years were passed at the Grammar- 
school of Muidstone, under the Rev. Thos. 
Cherey, since Head-Master of Merehant 
Taylors’ School in London: but in 1782, 
at the age of fifteen, he quitted his native 
town for the Metropolis, where he was sent 
for instruction as an Artist. He was 
placed with Mr. Julius [bbetson, a land- 
seape-painter ; and Feb. 27th, 1784, became 
a student at the Royal Academy. 

In 1792, he was appointed Draughtsman 
of the Embassy to the Court ef China; and 
accompanied the Earl of Macartney to 
Pekin: where he remained during the 
Journey to the Northern frontier. He re- 
turned with the other persons of the Eu- 
ropean suite in 1794; and in the following 
year married Miss Jane Wogan, a lady of 
a respectable family in Waies, whom he 
had the misfortune to lose within a short 
time after his marriage, 

In 1802, he received an appointment as 
Professor of Drawing at the newly-formed 
Royal Military College at Great Marlow ; 
which he quitted May 28th, 1808, on being 
appointed Assistant-Keeper of the Bepart- 
ment of Antiquities in the British Museum. 

The Drawings which accompanied Sir 
George Staunton’s Account of the Embassy 
to China, published in 1794, were almost 
exclusively from his pencil. 

The productions of his pencil also orna- 
mented Mr. Barrow’s Travels in China, 
4to. 1804; as well as that Gentleman's 
Voyage to Cochin China, published 1806. 

In 1805, Mr. Alexander published “ The 
Costume of China illustrated in Forty-eight 
coloured Engravings,” in quarto; accom- 
panied by explanatory descriptions of Chi- 
nese Manners, ‘This work was so well re- 
ceived by the publick, that he was encou- 
raged to bring out another volume on the 
saine subject, comprising a similar quantity 
of plates and letier-press. 

Three Voiumes of Engravings from the 
Terra Cottas and Marbles in the British 
Museum were published im 1810, 1812, and 
1815, by the Trustees: the Drawings of 
which were executed by Mr. Alexander ; 
and the Descriptions written by Mr. Tay- 
lor Combe, the Keeper of the Department 
of Antiquities.—Mr. A. had completed the 
Drawings for a fourth Volume. 


Sept. 14. At Hooton Pagnell, n 
Doncaster, the Rev. 
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B. A. vicar of Hooton Pagnell, and curate 
of Frickley-cum-Clayton, co. York. To 
this gentleman the publick are indebted 
fot a translation of that invaluable National 
Retvord, Domesday Book. He proposed to 
print the whole, in ten volumes 4to. ; but 
only two have as yet been published: Vol. 
1. Contaming “the County of York, includ- 
ing Amounderness, Lonsdale, and Furness, 
in Lancashite, and such Parts of West- 
moreland and Cumberland asare contained 
iu that Survey. Also the Counties of Der- 
by, Nottingham, Rutland, and Lincoln. 
With an Jutroduction, Glossary, aud In- 
dexes,” 1809; and Vol. IL. containing the 
Counties of Hertford and Middlesex, Buck- 
ingham, Oxford, and Gloucester. We ear- 
nestly hope that thé publication of the re- 
maining volumes of the Work (which are 
completely ready for the press) may be 
made conducive to the interests of the af.- 
flicted widow and twelve children of Mr. 
Bawdwen, by whom his loss will be most 
severely felt. 


Sept. 29. At his prebendal house in Little’ 
Dean’s Yard, Westminsfer, in his 85th 
year, the Rev. D. D. 
Senior Prebendary of St. Peter's, West- 
minster. ‘This’ venerable and Jearned Di- 
vine was educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge; where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1753, with considerable distinction. 
Mr. Bell was for some time Fellow of Mag- 
‘dalen College; and afterwards became 
Domestic Chaplain’ to Princess Amelia, 
aunt to his present Majesty, through whose 
‘interest he obtained a Prebend of West- 
‘minster in 1765. In 1767 he proeeeded 
S. T. P. per Literas Regius. In 1776, Dr. 
Bell was presented by the Dean and Chap-, 
‘ter of Westminster to the vicarage of St. 
.Bridget's, London ; but vacated it in 1780, 
‘on Being presented to the rectory of Christ 
“Church, London, which he resigned in. 
1799. He also enjoyed the Treasurer's 
valuable stall in St. Paul's Cathedral. In. 
‘1810, Dr. Bell transferred 15,2001. three 
Rage Consols to the University of Cam- 

ridge, in trust, fo found eight new Scho- 
‘Tarships, for the sons, or the orphans, of 
‘Clergymen of the Church of Fugland. 
The first publication by thislearned Divine 
was, his Prize “ Dissertation on the Causes 
“which principally contribute to render a 
Nation populous,” 1756, 4to. His other 
publications are: “ An Enquiry into the 
Divine Missions of John 'the Baptist and 
Sess Christ: 's0 far as thiey can be proved 
from the circumstances of their Births, and 
their connéction with each other,” 1761. 8vo. 
sérnion preached in Lambeth Chapel 


at the ‘Cohsecratibn of Dr. Thomas, Bishop 
of Rochester,” 1774) ato.’ “ An Attempt 
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to ascertain and illustrate the Authority, 
Nature, and design of the Institution of 
Christ, commonly called the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” 1780, 8vo. with other learned works. 
Nov, 14.—At Gatcombe House, Hants, 
Sir Rocer Curtis, Bart. Admiral of the 
Red. Fle was son of Roger Curtis, Esq. of 
Dowutoti, and was knighted Nov. 29, 
1782. for his gallant and judicious conduct 
at the siege of Gibraltar. He was on board 
the Royal Charlotte with Lord Howe, in 
the memorable action of the 1st of June, 
1791, after which he was created a baro- 
net; and was Commander in Chief at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1801. During the 
time the late Viscount Melville was first 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Roger Curtis 
was appointed one of the Commissioners 
for revising the Civil Affairs of the Navy, 
and was subsequently appointed Com- 
mander in Chief at Portsmouth. He mar- 
ried Sarah, youngest daughter and coheir- 
ess of Matthew Brady, Esq. of Gatcombe 
House, in the Isle of Portsea, Hants; by 
whom he had issue two sons, Roger and 
Lucius, both Captains R. N. and one 
daughter. He was at once a very able and 
a very good man, beloved for the kindness 
of his heart and benignity of his manners. 
Joserpn Huppart, Esq. F. R.S. was 
born at Allenby, a village in Cumiber- 
land, 11th Jau. 1740-1, O. S. at which 
place his father followed the profession of a 
shoemaker. About the year 1756-7, great 
shoals of herrings came into the Firth of 
Forth ; and Allenby being a fishing-town, 
the elder Mr, Huddart, in conjunction with 
some respectable neighbours, built conve- 
niences for the purpose of curing them. 
Young Huddart, of course, was much em- 
ployed in the fishery in small vessels, 
thereby laving the foundation, by practi- 
‘eal knowledge, of the conspicuots talents 
which a few years soon develo In 
1763-4, the shoals wholly left the Firth, 
and fell into Chester. Similar conve- 
niences, by the same company, were 
erected at Park Gate; but the quantity 
fell so short of his expectations, that he 
took the command of a brig belonging to 
a relation, intending, as soon as a vessel 
which then occupied the slips was com- 
leted, immediately to build one himself. 
It may appear surprising, that, with no 
farther instruction than his own genius 
elicited, this task he accomplishéd in the 
course of the year 1768, and moulded every 
timber about her with his own hands. In 
this vessel he confinued till 1773. Having 
claimed the attention of nautical men, by 
the’ accuracy of the delineation of some 


charts, which were published, he was 
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strongly solicited by Sir Richard Hotham, 
to enter into the India Company's service. 
He accordingly, in the sc.sou 1773-4, pro- 
ceeded to tndia as fourt! mete of the York, 
in which voyage he mode several nseful 
surveys on the West Coast of Sumatra. 
Mr. Sayer, the chart-selier, wisued to give 
them publicity ; and, in consequence of 
their being uo accurate chart of St. George's 
Channel, requested he wou!d complete his 
survey of the same, which he accomplished 
after indefatigable labour, in the course of 
the year 1777. Iu the following year, 
he was very earnestly requested by his 
former patron, Sir Richard Hotham, agaiu 
to proceed to India; accordingly, he 
sailed from the Downs April 27th, 1775, 
in the Royal Admiral, as chief mate ; but 
the captain dying at Portsmouth, he was 
appointed to the command, and made four 
voyages in her in a period of ten years; 
during which time, he was but twenty 
months in England. His time not parti- 
cularly devoted to the duties of the ship 
while in India, was employed in the usual 
manner; and he completed a survey of the 
whole peninsula from Bombay to Coringo. 
His astronomical knowledge,’ from the 
eclipse of Jupiter's satellites, enabled him 
to ascertain the longitude of Bombay with 
more accuracy than any former geogra- 
pher. He quitted the India Company's 
service in 1788, and made surveys of the 
Western Islands of Scotland ; and was ap- 
pointed in 1799, by the Trinity House, in 
a su vey of Hasbro’ Gatt, for the purpose 
of placing the lights through that intricate 
navigation. Inthe year 1791, he was ap- 
pointed an Elder Brother of that corpora- 
tion, and also F. R. S. and few have had 
higher preteusions to these honourable dis- 
tinctions; for to him (as may be collected 
from the preceding account) the science of 
navigation owes many valuable discoveries 
and improyements, the result of much per- 
sonal fatigue and expensive experiment : 
the world in general is likewise much in- 
cebted to kim for many of the best maps 
aud charts extant. Of his skill in me- 
chanism he has left a monument in 
the machinery for the manufacture of 
cordage, unrivalled in this or any other 
country. 

Aug 1.—At Pancras, in his 69th year, 
1D). Macrurrson, Esq. sub-commissioner 
of the Public Records, He published “ Geo- 
graphical Ilustrations of Scottish History, 
containing the names of Places mentioned 
in Chronologies, Historfes, and Records,” 
1796. 4to. “ De Orygynale Cronykil, of 
Scotland, be Andrew of Wyntown, Priour 
ef Sanet Sersis yuche in Loch Levyn, now 
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first published, with Notes and a Glossa- 
ry.” 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. “ Annals of Com- 
morce, Manufactures, Fisheries, aud Navi- 
gation,” 1805, 4 vols. 4to. “ History of the 
European Commerce with India,” 1812. 


Avg 26. Suddenly at the advanced age 
of 84, Dr. Jonw Squire, of Ely-place, Hol- 
born, member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and for many years, until increas- 
ing infirmities obliged him to relinquish 
practice, one of the Physicians of the Lying- 
in Charity for delivering Women at their 
own Residences. The whole life of this 
truly venerable Gentleman has been one 
continued series of charity and benevolence ; 
and the loss of none of those great and 
good Characters in the Medical World, of 
whom society has been deprived within 
these few years past, will be more seriously 
felt, or more universally lamented, than 
that of the good Dr. Squire. At the very 
instant of his death he was engaged in an 
act of benevoJence: for, while assisting at 
the delivery of a patient, whose labour was 
attended with circumstances of much diffi- 
culty and danger. He expired in an instant, 
without a sigh or a struggle. “ The Soci- 
ety for Relief of Widews and Orphans of 
Medical Men in London and its Vicinity,” 
which, from a small beginning, has arisen 
to a state of prosperity that its most san- 
guine supporters could not have expected 
in so short a period; and has afforded re- 
lief to many families, who, but for its assist- 
ance, must in many instances have endured 
the most humiliating succours of a parish 
workhouse, owes much of its success to 
Dr. Squire. 


Dec. 15. At Chevening, Kent, in 
his 64th year, Cuarves Stannope, Earl 
Stanhope. His death is justly considered 
a public loss. He had indeed eccentricities 
in public, and perculiarities in private life ; 
but his claim on public gratitude on the 
score of services are, perhaps, as rare, as 
those powers of intellect with which he was 
unquestionably endowed. He uniformly 
zealously promoted the extention of human 
knowledge by devoting a large proportion 
of his ample fortune, and a yet larger por- 
tion of his time and thoughts, to experi- 
ments in Science and Philosophy. If his 
objects in public were sometimes impracti- 
cable, they were neither sordid nor selfish. 
The great and useful national work, 
for which he was peculiarly qualified, and 
to which he had for a long time applied 
the most earuest attention, was, a Di- 
gest of all the Statutes—a work of such 
stupendous labour, as well as information, 
that few persons can be expected to set 
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about it with vigour, unless, like Lord 
Stanhepe, they had acquired a sort of pa- 
revtal fouduess for the subject, by brooding 
ov it ter years. * The various mechanic 
sot improvements which he 
bought torth or countenauced, have justly 
{hos tame asa mau of genius aud a 
ue uot only cultivated the ame- 
ow of the usefal erts, as Architecture, 
«ud Printing, but suggested 
unprovements in the more refined and 

sercnce of Viusick, 
iis Loriship was vorn Aug. 8, 1758; 
i received bis education at Geneva, 
gave, itis supposed, its tincture to 
bos po ities; succeeded Ins father Philip, 
ve Bari, March 7, 1786; aud orarried 
is Doc. 1774, Hester Pitt, eldest daughter 
ot Wiliam, Earl of Chatham, sister 
ofthe present Earl aud of the late Right 
bon Williaa His Lordship married, 
sccondly, 1791, Louisa, ouly daughtee 
o | eury Grenville, Esq. late Governor of 
Parbadees. by whom he had issue Philip- 
Hieary Viscount Mahon, now Earl Stan- 

hops, and two other sons. 


iy 


Avg. 24. At Hammersimih, Cuarves 
Tay.or, M.D. secretary to the Society for 
the ncouragement ef Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce, in the Adelphi. Dr. 
Tay‘or pursued the arduous and important 
dutics of his office, for sixteen years, with 
a Cegree of zeal aud ability bigh!y honour- 
abic to himself and beueficial to the So- 
ciety. _ Reared in the bosom of our manu- 
factuves, his received an early bias 
in favour of Science and the Arts; and he 
pursued them with unabated ardour to the 
termination of a long lite, devoted not only 
to their improvement, but to every other 
species of public utility. He was the 
‘Author of “ Remarks on Sea Water as 
conducive to Health,” and of various inter- 
esting articles in the Society's Transactions. 


Nov. 9.—At Pewsey Parsonage, at an 
advanced age, the Rev, Josern Townsenp, 
M. A. rector of Pewsey, Wilts. He was 
formerly fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1762; M.A, 1765; aud studied physic 
under Dr. Cullen at Edinbargh. He pub- 
lished “Every true Christian a new Crea- 
ture,” 1763. 12mo. “ Observations on va- 
rious Plans for the Relicf of the Poor.” 
1788, 8vo. “ Jonruey through Spain,” 1790. 
5 vols. 8vo. “ Free Thoughts on Despotic 
and Free Goverpsments,” 1791, 8vo. “ The 
Physician's Vade Mecum,” 1704; tenth edi- 
tion 1807. “ A Guide to Feaith,” 1795, 2 
vo's. 8vo. “ Dissertafion on the Poor Laws.” 
1796, 8vo. “ Serwous on various Sub- 
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jects,” 1805, Svo. “ The Character of Moses 
established,” 1812-1815, 2 vols. 4to. As 
a scholar, a mineralogist, a fossilist, and 
conchologist, he stood pre-eminent. His 
“Travels in Spain,” and his “Character 
of Moses as an’ Historian,” will best speak 
his literary abilities. 

Ricuarp Warson, D. F. R. S. Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff, Fellow of the American 
Society of Arts and Sciences; Member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society; a 
Trustee of the Hunterian Museum; and 
Vice President of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice.—This eminent Prelate, 
equatly distinguished asa Divine, a Natu- 
ra! Philosopher, a Polite Scholar, and a 
Politician, was born August 1737, at He- 
versham in Westmorland, five miles from 
Kendal, in which town his father, a Cler- 
gyman, was Master of the Free Grammar 
School, and took upon bimse!f the whole 
care of his son's early education. From this 
seminary he was sent, in November 1754, 
to Trinity College Cambridge, where, 
from the time of his admission, he distin- 
guished himself by close application to 
study, residing constantly, until anade a 
Scholar in May 1757. He was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Chemistry in 
Noy. 1764; became one of the Head Tu- 
tors of Trinity College in 1767 ; appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity (ou the death 
of the learned Dr. Rutherforth) in Oct. 
1771, with the the Rectory of Somersham 
in Huntingdonshire annexed. 

The principles expressed by Mr. Gibbon, 
in various parts of the “ History of the 
Rise and Declension of the Roman Empire.” 
called forth the zeal of Bp. Watson ; whose 
“ Apology for Christianity, in a series of 
Letters, addressed to Edward Gibbon, 
Esq.” published in 1776, 12mo, and several 
times reprinted, replete with sound infor- 
mation and reasoning, sees to have pro- 
duced in the learned Historian a diffidence 
of his own powers, which he had till then 
been unaccustomed to feel: Mr. Gibbon 
attempted no public reply. A correspon- 
dence, however, which took place on that 
occasion between the Antagonists, is pre- 
served in Lord Shefticld’s Life of Gibbon. 

li 1781, be published a volume of Che- 
mical Essays, which was reccived with 
such deserved approbation, as to induce 
the Author to give to the world, at dif- 
fureut times, four additional volumes 

Having been tutor to the late Duke of 
Rutland, when his Grace resided at Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Watson was preseuted by him 
to the valuable rectory of Knaptoft, Leices- 
tershire, iu 1782; and in the same year, 
through the recommendation of the same 
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Noble Patron, was advanced and conse- 
crated to the Bishoprick of Llandaff. 


In 1785, this learned Prelate was editor 
of a “Collection of Theological Tracts, 
selected from various Authors, for the use 
of the younger Students in the University,” 
6 vols. 8vo. This compilation, comprising 
pieces on the most interesting subjects in 
Sacred Literature by different writers, 
displays extensive reading, candour, and 
judgement, and forms a valuable library. 


In 1786, Bp. Watson had a considera- 
ble accession to his private fortune, by the 
death of Mr. Luther, of Ongar in Dssex ; 
who, having been ove of iis pupils at Cam- 
bridge, retained so great a sense of his 
worth, that he bequeathed to hii an es- 
tate, which was sold to the Earl of Egre- 
mont for 24,0001. 


In 1796, Thomas Paine proceeded in his 
“ Age of Reason,” to dispel the clouds in 
which, he impiously conceived, Christia- 
nity had for so many ages enveloped the 
world. The arguments of this man were 
abundantly superficial; but his book was 
likely to produce greater eilect than the 
writings of (he most learned Infidels. The 
connexion of |iis political with his religious 
epinions teuded still farther to increase 
the danger; for Atheism and Jacobinism 
at that time went hand in hand. I[t was 


on this occasion that the Bishop of Llandaff 


published his most seasonable, strong, 
udicious, and beautiful “ Apology for the 
Bible, in a Series of Letters addressed to 
Thomas Paine,” i2mo. His genius was 
here rendered peculiarly conspicuous, by 
his adopting the popular manner and style 
of his Antagonist; and by thus addressing 
himself in a particular manner to the com- 
prchensions and idevs of those who were 
most likely to be misied by the arguments 
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July 17.—In Bernard-street, Russell- 
square, aged 54, the Rev. Cooper 
ams, rector of Kingston and Stourmouth, 
Kent. Mr. W. was known to the public 
as author of * The Campaign in the West 
Indies, under Sir Charles Grey and Sir 
John Jervis, 1794;” and of “The Voyage 
up the Mediterranean, 1798;” having been 
present at the immortal battle of the Nile, 
as chaplain to Captain Hallowell’s ship, 
the Swiftsure, of which battle he has given 
the first, the most particular, and the most 
autheutic account. He had early imbibed 
a love for the sea. His father, Captain 
Jobn Willyams, was many years the oldest 
commander of the navy; aud died at Can- 
terbury, in 1779, aged more than 70. His 
grandfather also was a captain in the navy, 
and resided at Deal. Mr. W. removed to 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degrees. About 1789 he was 
presented by the church of Canter- 
bury to the vicarage of Ixning, near New- 
market ; and in 1806 he was presented by 
Sir Egerton Brydges to the rectory of 
Kingston, near Canterbury; and at the 
same time, by the Lord Chancellor, to the 
neighbouring rectory of Little Hardres, 
which he immediately exchanged with Dr. 
Ingles for the rectory of Stourmouth, iu the 
same diocese. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Feb. 26. 1817. 


The general aspect of affairs in respect 
to our own country, particularly, has been 
for some time past cloudy and obscure ; 
within the course of this mouth it has re- 
ceived an additional gloom, by the com- 
munications to Parliament of evidence 


he so ably confated. The service render- 
ed to his Country on this occasion by his 
Lordship cannot be too highly estimated. 


oe 


§ 


proving the existence of plots and pro- 
ceedings intended to subvert the Consti- 
tution. Both Houses of Parliament ap- 
pointed Committees to examiue this evid- 
ence ; and both lave agreed in the exist- 
ence and the atrocity of the scheine, on the 
extent of its ramifications, and the vigour 
with which the undertaking was pursued, 


The public mind seeing no emineut or 


From the very commencement of the dis- 
cussions on the Slave Trade, his Lordship 
always stood forward as a strenuous advo- 
cate for its abolition. Uis Lordship’s 
#« Address to the People of Great Britain, 
1798, 8vo, is evidently the Address of a 


man, who, amidst al! the differences in mat- 
ters of less momeat, feels horestly for his 
Country in the hour of danger, aud wishes 
to unite all hands and hearts. in her de- 
fence. Such a tract from so distinguished 
a character was not likely to pass unno- 
ticéd; several replies appeared; but so 
intemperate were his Lordship's antago- 
nisits, that two of them sub’ected them- 
selves to legal prosecution =" 


illustrious chief implicated in this affair, 
vor any very formidable preparations, in 
progress, has been little affected by the 
discovery; and, if only so much as is 
known to the public were kiiown to Go- 
verument,—which, however, is not the 
prevailing opinion; for Government cer- 
tainly conceals many particuiars—it would 
not seem to merit the national attention.— 
Common prudence bids to provide against 
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the worst; and there is no doubt, but, 
what the Habeas Corpus Act will be sus- 


pended ; and other provisions made for en- | 


suring the public safety. 

It is remarkable enotigh that fhe clubs 
and societies in which these designs were 
fostered should assume the distinguishing 


symbols of the French Revolution; and: 


should not ouly propose the anniliilation of 
all taxes-—a measure which presents itself 
readily enough to an ignorant mind as one 
means of wealth—but should include also 
the suppression of all religious observances, 
os the French did. This alone proves the 
weakuess of the conspirators : for, happily, 
there is in our country, a great proportion 
of really religious and pious men ; and, as 
usual, a greater number of persons whose 
appearance and attendance favour the Re- 
ligious Establishments of their country, or 
those to which they have been accustomed 
whether from habit or conviction. 

From a persuasion that such professors 
could never sahction intentions so profane, 
the Methodists have published an Address 
to the members of their body, including 
cautions against being by any means tre- 
panned ivto these dangerous associations. 

If the statements of the disaffected may 
be taken as correct, half the nation, or more 
is engaged on theirside ; but, nothing can 
be more vague than loose estimates of num. 
bers. And of those enrolled, a small pro- 
portion only would be found éfficient in 
time of need ; of which, indeed, the leaders 
seemed to be aware, by marking in their 
lists the “ able bodied men, ready to act 
when required.” They also marked those 
who disobeyed their call, in their “ Black 
Book ;” and threatened others with their 
vengearire, in the new order of affairs, 

Not oaly the Committees of both Houses, 
but the Houses of Parliament, feel them- 
selves convinced of the necessity for un- 
usual nieasures ; and it may be hoped, that 
the vigour shewn may prove the means 
of preventing many, or all, of those overt 
acts which have been in contemplation. 
The less we hear of them the better ; but 
the suppression of them before they reach 
completion, will not prove that they were 
not begun, or advanced to a certain point, 
which certain point might be dangerous to 
the public peace, not to say, the welfare of 
the nation, at large. 

The public has been interested in the 
exchange, for the purpose of circulation, 
of the old silver comage for the new; it 
has been effected without any of those 
pressures, which some had anticipated. 

And this, we think, isa gooit sigu, that 
certain other pressures, of a more import- 
ant description, will also be avoided. ‘The 
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gloomy aud foreboding, who, nevertheless, 
would be highly displeased to be classed 
among the alurmists, take on themselves to 
prognosticate deficiencies in quarters to 
which the nation has been im the habit of 
leoking with unshaken confidence. We 
trust, that such auguries will prove utterly 
false; and that we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of recording their complete failure. 

Nor can we bring ourselves to believe, 
that the political influenee of this country, 
whether on the Continent of Europe, or in 
any part of the world, is sinall, ; that eve 
state is now looking closely to its own af- 
fairs, istrue ; and, till those are arranged, 
il knows not what regulations to make, 
with regard to aut foreign powers. 

he general interest of the world is peace. 
France, which has been the great disturber 
of peace, has now cause enough to desire 
the continuance of the public tranquility ; 
and even, in case of a change of monarchs, 
which some of late have anticipated, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, and dis- 
ease, there is no cause apparent to us, for 
any alteration of French policy, with re- 
gard to surrounding nations. ‘The finances 
are in a dilapidated state: they cannot sup- 
port peace expences: how, then, could 
they meet the charges of war, in which, 
doubtless, all Europe would be against 
the aggressing power. We do not even 
see that the finances improve, as was ex- 
pected; they continue, and for some time 
must continue, languid, feverish, fluctuat- 
ing, and too uncertain to justify much 
dependance. 

erhaps Austria is worse off still in re- 
spect to her finances. Her population is 
but too sénsible of this. During many 
years—ten, at least,—her statesmen have 
been endeavouring to improve this branch 
of public administration: the result has 
not yet been satisfactory. Every device 
when brought into action has proved weak 
and inefficient, if it has not altogether dé- 
ceived the hopes of the Government and the 
nation. A breath of popular rumour affects 
the value of her paper currency, which is 
allin all, at arate which exceeds calcu- 
lation; as hopes or fears fluctuate out of 
the dominions of the sovereign, as well as 
within them, the value of this substitute 
rises or falls: no internal regulations can 
adjust it. 

If the course of Exchange may be taken 
as a scale—anid it is the only credible scale 
we have—the concerns of Russia are im- 
proviug. ‘The value of the ruble is slowly, 
but appareatly steadily, increasing. Every 
farthing of value additional implies advan- 
tage; and without enquiring at whose cost 
that advantage is obtained, it is evident 
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that commerce must be the moving cause, 
and this, if progressive, will eventually re- 
lieve those financial difficulties vader which 
this immense empire labours, in common 
with the most circumscribed states — It is 
not, at this momeut, the productions of a 
state so much as the vent for those produc- 
tions—the profitable veut in foreign parts, 
whence a balance may be drawn, that can 
be applied, first to the liquidation of pri- 
vate debt, and afterwards to the diminu- 
tion of national embarassments. 


Prussia seems to be, at preseut, quiet. 
There are politicians who think that this 
Kingdom, notwithstanding the severity of 
i's sufferings under Buouaparte, will be 
the first liberated from its troublesome 
state. We have no rule to which we can 
trust, to guide our opinion on this subject. 
Prussia has arrangements to make with 
Saxony: and these, no coubt, together 
with a certain popular feeling on the sub- 
ject of a Representative Government, are 
found, at present, to afford occupation suf- 
ficient, to the Statesmen of this Country. 

Sweden has lately been intent on intro- 
ducing the natural successor of the apparent 
successor to the crown, into public life : 
that isto say—The King has appointed 
Prince Oscar, son of the Crown Prince 
[ci-dewant Gen. Bernadotte] to an office of 
confidence and publicity ; and the young 
prince, has made, and received, speeches 
accordingly. Hence we augur, that tlic 
succession is not beyond a doubt; and that 
the son of Gustavus is recollected, to use no 
stronger term, by a numerous party in 
Sweden. 

Germany and Denmark are quiet. The 
Netherlauds have given no oveasion of par- 
ticular distinciion, lately, bevoud the cla- 
mour about cern, &e. which is general.— 
Spain is a mystery ; whet may foilow by 
way of clearing up this mystery none cau 
foresee. Reports have lately hinted at 
commotions ; the disposition may exist ; 
but the overt act is, as yet, Jatent. 

North America has instituted a National 
Bank ; but it is said, thet egeuts are sent 
to England to obtain specie, to enable that 
Bank to begin payments. Biessed effect 
of war! 

Spauish America is a scene of b!ood- 
‘shed ; we know not which party wius or 
Joses, but both maiutain a murderous cou- 
flict. 

The Court of Brazil hos made a debark- 
ation of forces at Monte Video; but, to 
what further purpose is concealed. It is 
supposed, that a secret understanding with 
the Court of spaiu warrants this, and more. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, Feb. 20, 1817. 

Among the nist remarkable incidents 
which have lately taken place in the Com- 
mercial world, is the application of France 
to England for a suppiy of Tobacco. All 
who are old enough, must remember that 
at the close of the American war, the 
general ontery was, that the American 
trade wou!d now center in France, aud that 
we had jos! the whole of it, especially the 
trade in ‘Vobacco, Experience wes not 
long in falsifying those gloomy predictions ; 
yet, nobody then could bring himself to 
believe that ever France the iio cvator of 
America! the great ally of the rising States! 
should ever be obliged to have recourse to 
this Island for a supply of an American 
article. 

What have we not lived to see? what 
may we not live to see? It is scarcely pos- 
sible for any thing more extraordinary to 
occur. The fact, however, is, that France 
has contracted for a quantity somewhat 
short of two thousand five hundred bhogs- 
heads, to be delivered in French ports, at a 
price something below that of the London 
market. ‘This has raised the spits of the 
holders; or rather, has confirmed ‘iem in 
their demands: it has induced some consi 
derable houses to make offers of purchase, 
and this, again, gives countenance to a re- 
port that France will further contract tor 
4 or 5,000 bogsheads more, in March or 
April. Thestock in London may be about 
9,000 bhds. Virginia, and less than 1,000 
hhds. Maryland, 

It may be somewhat more interesting to 
our good housewives to kuow that consi- 
derable exportsof wheat have been 
sent ‘rom ihe east coast of England to the 
opposite Freach ports. It is true, never- 
theless, that is wheat of an inferior deserip- 
tion and which they would not venture into 
their pyes and puddings. It shews the 
pressure iu Frauce fora supply of food; and 
we hope, it shews also, that there is au 
cucreasing couviction of the sutliciency of 
the stores in our own island for national 
cousummption ;—and that of the hetter kind 
ofgrain; though certainly samples of prime 
quality are vot abundant. 

The ports are cpen to the free import of 
Foreiga Beans and Peas, as well as grain ; 
so that, there is now vo impediment to 
whatever of sustenance foreign countries 
can supply. ta the meanwhile American 
flour continues to arrive; but, whether it 
yields any great profit to the importer may 
be questioned. It forms, however, an ex- 
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cellent article in barter, and where returns 
in British goods are contemplated. As 
much o/ firs commerce passes at Liverpool, 
these flows cousigaments have been princi 
pally mace to that port. 

To the same port of Liyerpool, are sent 
a great proportion of the Cottons furnished 
by America; and it often happeus, that the 
demand for cotton is brisk or languid; 
when, in Loudon, it is directly the con- 
trary. Sometimes, also, the prices at Li- 
verpool slightly affect the London market, 
(aud vice versa) but, at other times, the 
markets seem to be absolutely independent, 
and to have no influeace whatever over 
each other; often, too, the outport has the 
earliest intelligeuce of what is arrived, of 
what is ou the point of arrival, and of what 
may reasonably be expected to arrive ina 
short time; and this is found by expe- 
rience to be no trivial advautage. 

The sales of Corton have lately been ra- 
ther Jimifed: not that the holders have 
thereby been induced to lower their de- 
mands; for, in fact, it is very well known, 
that the demand for the manufacturing 
districts continues steady; and, on the 
whole, may even be described as extensive. 
Good qualities find ready purchasers The 
East Lundin Company have declared for sale 
more than 5,500 bales of Bengal cotton; 
and from the known stock in their ware- 
houses, the prevailing opinion of the deal- 
ers is, thot the Company may easily in- 
crease the quantity to 8,000 bags; or little 
short of it; which will, of course, affect 
the market, by so greatly augmenting the 
supply. 

The refined market for Suaar feels the 
advance of the season for spring shipment. 
Purchasers have come forward more 
freely; and have beev willing to dea! 
more extensively : considerable sales have, 
in consequence, been effected , and there 
is every rational expectation of additional 
demands. it wust, at the same time, be ac- 
knowledged, that the holders have mani- 
fested a disposition to accommodate pur- 
chasers, and that a small decline bas occa- 
sioualiy beeu submitted to; but, this is vot 
likely to last; and perhaps is rather re- 
stricted to a few instances, than the gene- 
ral feeiing of the merehauts, at large. The 
market's for from being overstocked, in 
point of quantity. 

The business done in Muscovadoes is not 
correspondivg with that inthe refined mar- 
ket. Phe specuiators who bought largely, 
now wish fo sell, aud therefore have forced 
on the market, at declining prices, those 
quantities, which they had previously ac- 
quired. ‘The decline may,be stated at some- 
what more than Is. per ewt. This has led 


pected, that when these are once disposed 
of, any further depression need be feared. 
Corres is not likely to reach any very 
extravagant price, asthe East India Com- 
pany continue to announce extensive quan- 
tities of the article. No Jess than 24,000 
bags were brought forward in one day; 
and about 10,000 were sold. As the 
whole could not be sold on that day, the 
remainder was postponed for two or three 
days, when the prices of this second sale 
advanced above those which had been 
given at the former sale, Is this any very 
strong proof of the absolute dearth of 
Trade aud Commerce among the merchants 
of the City of London? 

Rem iscertainly, at this time, the cheap- 
est spirit that can be purchased ; which has 
tempted speculators to venture somewhat 
deeply in the purchase of it. Government 
has advertised a contract for 15,000 gal- 
lons; but that is not quautity enough to 
affect the market. It has been held out 
that rus spirit might possibly, be furnish- 
ed by France to the Allied armies instead 
of Brandy; but, this would be too impo- 
litic on the part of France, unless impelled 
by absolute necessity ; the article is prohi- 
bited there, in order to give every advan- 
tage to an article the growth of the Coun- 
try, and always considered as a Staple. 


Provisions are in greater request than 
supply ; the quantity of Beef, especially, 
it is now ascertained, is very short; the 
prices are consequently looking upward. 
and in fact, are expected to reach a con- 
siderable height. Bacon goes off freely. 
Butter has been the subject of speculation, 
and higher prices are expected, 

The average prices of Corn, for the 
week ending Feb. 15. 


W heat Rye Barley 
102s. Od. 62s. 7d. 49s. 3d. 
Oats Beans Peas 


22s. Od. 56s. 104d. 55s, 7d. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essex.—At present the lands in this part 
of the country work very tough for seed. 
A few pieces of Pease are already put in 
with the drill, aud the dibble is but lately 
put in motion for Beans. Where the soil is 
mild, a chance piece of Etch Oats are 
sown. Tares are looking well. The wea- 
ther having been so open, the Turnips are 
running very fast, of course will be finish- 
ed ina little time. Cabbages are not so 
good as they generally are. The Ewes are 
very backward, and a less number of 
Lambs was scaree ever seen at this period 
of the year. ‘The Graziers have pat the 
greater part of their beasts to Bean-meal. 


to considerable transfers; and it is not ex- 


Hay is expected to adyance in price. 
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Bankrupts avd Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Jan. 25. 
Binns J. Somers-town, founder 
obs S. Manchester, clothes dealer 
ace 8. Norwich, grocer 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bulléck W Bread street, wine merchant. Sols 
Noy and Co Mincing lane 
Bartle G and J Fetter lane,dealers. Sol Hunt, 
Barnard’s Inn 
Best 8 Norwich, upholsterer. Sol J upp, Car- 


peénter’s Hal!, London Wall 

Becher W Béeking, Norfolk, farmer. Sols 
Evitt' and Co Haydon square 

Battérsby J Lower Shadwell, ship owner. Sols 
Bell and Co Cheapside 

Cliff T Gringley upen the Hill, Nottingham, 
carpenter. Sols Longdill and Co Gray’s 


Inn 

Clay H F Arlestone, Derby, farmer. Sol 

Savage, Great Winchester street 

Carter Liverpool, victualler. Sol Makinson, 

emple 

Cockayne Great Haywood, Stafford, inn- 
keeper. Sols Willis and Co Warnford 
court 

Crisp J Tower street, merchant. Sols Crowther 

,,and Co Frederick's place, Old Jewry 
ayworth J Candlesby, Lincoln, maltster 
Sols Smith and Co Greystoke place, Fetter 


lane 

Constable R Wandsworth, Surrey, carpenter. 
Sol Jupp, Carpenter’s Hall, London Wall 
‘owey T Spital square, master mariner. Sols. 
Kriaggs and Co ’Change alley 

Dunckley J Flamstead, Hertford, miller. Sol 
Latimer, Gray’s Inn 
gar W Maidstone, Kent, grocer. Sols Gatty 
and Co Argel court 
‘avél J Thayer street, Manchester square, ha- 
derdasher. Sol Carlon, High street, Mary- 
le-bone 

Finly H T Whittle, Lancashi 
facturer, Sol Meddowcroft, 

Gutteridge W Hackney, grocer. 
Modiford Gourt 

Grisenthwaite W South Lytin, Norfolk, drug- 
gist. Sols Anstice arid Co Temple 

Grieves W  Holborn-bridge, cheesemonger. 
Sol Orchard, Hatton Garden 

Hoopér R. R. Malititds, and T. F. Morgan, 
Launceston, Cornwall, beer brewers. Sols 
Darke and Co Chancery lane 


cotton manu- 
ray’s Inn 
Sol Pope, 
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Samuel A Middlesex street, Aldgate, confec- 
tioner. Sol Eyles, Castle street 

Taylor T Austin-friars, merchant. Sols Wal- 
ton and Co Basinghall street ; 

Wight J Stourbridge Worcester, 
maltster. Sols Wimburn and Co Chancery 


lane 
Weston P Bilton, Warwick, victualler. Sol 

Leigh, Poultry 
Westcott T Wells, Somerset, victualler. Sols 

Adlington and Co Bedford Row 
Wilson W Fulham, dealer in music. Sol 

Hutchinson, Crown court, Threadneedle-st. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 15, 

J. Dunkin, Aldersgate street, tallow chandler. 
F. Loggia, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, drug- 
gist. A.and L. Bariel, Oakey Fields, Lambeth, 

ut spinner. J.R. Bemson, Lloyd's Coffee- 

ouse, merchant. W. Oldham, Manchester, 
tailor. G. White, Bristol, innholder. J. Chap- 
man, Mansell street, Goodman’s fields, mer- 
chant. J. Johnston, Queen street, Cheapside, 
painter. W.Bassand R. Needham, Manchées- 
ter, cotton merchants. P. Bass, Ashborne, 
Derbyshire, dealer. M. Abel, Bungay, Suffolk, 
banker. R. Bostock, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 
innkeeper. S. Burtenshaw, Brighton, hatter. 
J. Wallis, Leicester, grocer E. Elias, Bury 
court, St. Mary-axe, merchant. J. S. Turner, 
Norwich, timber, merchant. J. E. and T. 
Walton, Bread street, factors. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Jan. 99. 
Roberts J Wangamann J and N Ryall, Gower’s 
Walk, Whitechapel, sugar refiners 
BANKRUPTS 
Andrews J Iwerne Minster, Dorset, jobber. Sel 

Price, Lincoln’s Inn 
Allcock J Russell court, Drury lane, victualler. 

Sol Pinkerton, Clement’s Inn 

jen C Minories, insurance broker. Sol 

James, Bucklersbury 
Broady C Wheelock, Chester, victualler. Sol 

Egerton, Gray’s Inn 
Batchelor J Falmouth, tallow chandler. Sol 

James, Earl street 
Chrisp J Tower street, merchant, Sols Lavie 

and Co Frederick’s place 
Collis R jun. Romford, Essex, watchmaker, 

Sol Sandys, Warnford court, Throgmorten 


street 
Deéemezy N Wintney, Southampton, 
innkeeper. Sol Hamilton, Berwick street 


Darwin W Wentworth, York, iron master. 
Sols Wiglesworth and Co Gray’s lan 

Elliott J sen. Temple Coffee house, tavern 
keeper. Sols Hicks and Co Bartlett’s build- 


Lazarus M and J Cashmore, Paternoster Row, 
Spitalfields, merchants. Sol Howard, Jewry 


Street 

Lowe T Codsall, Stafford, corn dealer. Sols 
Morton and Co Gray’s lin 

Mansell T Stow on the Woi d, Gloucester, dra- 


ings, Holborn 
Garner J Worcester, boot maker. Sols Collett 
and Co Chancery lane 
Higgs J Northolt, Middlesex, dealer. Sols 
ogers and Co Manchester buildings, West- 
minster 


= 


j per. Sols Jones and Co Great Marylebone | Howe G Ashby, Derby, flax dresser. Sol 
mit street Blakelock, Serjeant’s Inn 
* Northcote A Lloyd’s Coffee-louse, underwriter. | Hewlett H Horfield, Gloucester, dealer. Sol 

if. Sol Abbott, Mark larie 4 King, Serjeant’s Inn 

hd fl Pluckwell H Horse Guards, Westminster, vic- Hooper R Old Fish street, stationer. Sols Til- 
tualler. Sols Ware and C Blackman street, son and Co Coleman street 

1 oe Southwark Lewis A Btackwall, rope maker. Sol Carter, 
Pollock K J North bookseller. Sols] Deptford 
Robinson and Co Austin Friars Mackey J Gloucester Terrace, ship owner. 
ey Pitker T Chorley, Lancaster, cotton manufac- Sols Bell and Co Cheapside 

tufér. Sol Meddowcroft, ‘Gray's Im Onalet J Charlotte street, jeweller. Sols Min 
| ae Robinson J jun. Mold Green, York, cloth ¢hin and Co Essex street 

dresser. Sol Battye, Chaiacery lane Price’ J. Lanfoist, Monmouth, money scrivener. 
eG: Snow J Swarkeston, Derby , and R Wilkins. Sol Platt, New Boswell court 

a6 Staunton Harold, Leicester. timber merchants, } Redhead W Little Chelsea, baker. Sol Wil- 
a Sol Savage, Great Winchi:ster stfeet loughby, Clifford's Inn 

a 
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Turner W Whitghurch, architect. Sols Alban 
and Co Lincoln’s Ina 
Travis M Failsworth, Lancaster, shopkeeper. 
Sols Hurd and Co Temple 
Sols Darke and 


White J Devon, innkeeper. 
Co Chancery Jane . 

Warburton J Hardwick Mill, Hereford, miller. 
Sol Taylor, Featherstone buildings . 

Wicks R Worthing, fish buyer. Sol Hicks, 
Gray’s Inn 

Walters W Wapping, factor. Sols Jones and 
Co Gray’s Inn 

CERTIFICATES, Feb, 18. 

W. Davison, jun. Heston, cora chandler. 
J. Sharples, Blackburn, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer. §S. R. Philips, Liverpool, bro- 
ker, R. Ratclif, Mothersall, Staffordshire, 
miller. W. J. Monkhouse, Liverpool, iron 
merchant. R. Benuett, Platt, Kent, lime- 
burner. Payne, Holloway, victualler, 
R. J. and J. Walker, Armley, Yorkshirs, cloth 
merchants, W. B. Chard, Shepton Mallett, 
Somersetshire, inukeeper. F. Stubbs, Wor- 
thing, carpeater. T. Bourne, Westbury, Wilt- 
shire, clothier. M. Moore, Marylebone-street, 
Gelden-square, hosier. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Feb. lL. 

Crowther W. Charleés-street, Middlesex Hoas- 
pital, merchant. 

Glover J. and D. Leeds, merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brook J. Paddock, York, clothier. Soés. Clarke 
and Co. Warnford-court, Throgmorston- 
strect. 

Brooks W. Droitwich, Worcester, miller. Sols. 
Fladgateand Co. Essex-street, Strand. 

Boyles J. jun. Wansford, York, carpet manu- 
—s Sols. Lamberts and Co, Gray’s 
nn. 

Cant J. Crown-street, grocer. 
Sols. Harvey and Co. St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Fatenden J. Chichester, timber merchant. Sols 
Few and Co. Coyent Garden. 

Hale E. West Worldham, Southampton, dealer 
in cattle. 

Harris J. Coventry, shag manufacturer. Sols. 
Edmunds and Co, Chaticery-lane. 

Mullens W. Henstridge, Somerset, yeoman. 
Sols. Tahourdin and Co. Argyle-strect. 

Solly J. Liverpool, linen draper. Sols. Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Simpson W. Manchester, linen Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. 

Savage G. Huddersfield, York, watch maker. 
Sols. Clarke and Co. Wartiford-court, Throg- 
Morton-street. 

Taylor H. T. Totnes, Devon, merchant. Sol. 
Blake, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars. 
Worsdale J. Donington, Lincoln, dealer. Sol. 

Gaskell, Gray’s Inn. 

Woodyatt W. Ledbury, Hereford, farmer. Sol. 
Boustield, Bouverie-street. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 22. 

J. Smith, Thirsk, Yorkshire, grocer. J But- 
ler, Deal, Kent, tailor. W. Davis, St. ger 
and Jacob, Gloucestershire, carpenter. 
Hampton, Longdon, Worcestershire, merchant. 
T. P. Adams, Rood-lane, merchant. J. M. 
Stephens, St. Michael, Gloucestershire, ban- 
ker. J. Newey, Harborne, Staffordshire, vic- 
tualler. J. ‘Tomlinson, Ashborne, Derbyshire, 
butcher. ‘I, Oldfield, Hamlet of Deritend, 
Warwickshire, dealer. J. Hill, Acton Beau- 
champ, Worcestershire, farmer. J. West, jun. 
Bath, butcher. J. Kebby, Berrow, Somerset- 
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shires dealer. R. Baddesley, Coventry, grocer. 


illoughby, W. Thomas, Plymouth, and 
. Thomas, Cheapside, hat manufacturers. 
C. Sumner, near Uxbridge, plate 
glass manufacturer. G. R. Taylor, Sunderland 
near the Sea, jeweller. G. Steadman, jun. 
Mark-lane, ship owner. J. S. Smith, Old 
Broad-street, merchant. J. Coleman, Leomin- 
ster, Herefordshire, money scrivener. J. Bur- 
gess, Epfield-wash, Middlesex, maltster. J. 
Webb, New Sarum, victualler. H. Duckworth, 
Rosé Hill, Manchester, liquor merchant. D. 
Herschel! and N. Casper, Lemon-street, G 
man’s-fields, merchants. T. J. Mason, Exeter, 
musical instrument maker. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Fed. 4. 
Wilson J, Brompton, York, linen manufac. 
turer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Alcock W. Fazeley, Stafford, grocer. Soh 
Sol. Paterson, Old Broad-street. ’ 
Augell J Reading, Berks, draper. Sol. Adains, 
Old Jewry. ‘ , 
Bradford T. Hereford, vintner. Sol. 
Pewtriss, Gray’s Inn. 4 
Boby N.R. late of Beccles, Suffolk,linen weaver. 
Sols. Palmer and Co Bedford Row. 
Brown B. High-street, Portsmouth, draper. Sol, 
James, Bucklersbury. 
Cox T. Chichester, common carrier. Sol. 
Hume, Gray’s Inn * 
Dowding T. late of West Stower, Dorset, malt. 
ster. Sols. Tahourdinand Co. Argyle-street. 
Fenton W. and S. Lee, late of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
merchan's. Sols. Blunt and €o. Broad-strees 
buildings. 
Gent F. Sanderingham, Norfolk, skin merchant. 


Sol. Shepherd, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury. 

Hawley J, Cock-hill, Middlesex, provisi 
warehouseman. Sol. Vincent, Bedford-street, 
Bed ford-sq uare. 

Haward J. Chiswell-street, chinaman. Sol. 
Wilks, Finsbury-place. 

Hill J. fate of Ruod-line, bill broker. Sol. 
Castle, Cursitor-street, 

Higuinsog. J Manchester, innkeeper. Sol. 
Edge; anchester 

Hanesworth T. late of Blidworth, Nottingham, 
but now of Middleton, Derby, miller. Sols. 
Long and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Hanly M. Mitre-court, Fleet-street, tavern 
keeper. Sol. Jackson, Temple. aa 

Krochl J. late of Cannon-stréet, merchant. Sol. 
Hackett, New-court. 

Levi 1 Threadiieedle-street, tierchant. Sols. 
Annesley and Son, Angel-court, Thrognior- 
ton-street. ° 

Owen P. Chester, silk manufacturer. Sols. 
Hurdand Co. Temple. _ 

Palfreeman J. Mexbrough, York, builder. 
Sol. ‘Taylor, John-street, Bedford Row, 

Smith R. Pendleton, Lancaster, dyér. Sols, 
Clark and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Samson S. late of the Royal Exchange, ex- 
change broker. Sols. Blunt and Co. Broad. 


street. 

Smith E. Mountsorrel, Leicester, victualler. 
Sols. Alexander and Co. New Inn. 

Ure A.J Liverpool, wine merchant. Sol. De- 
hison, Liverpoo} 

Wright T. Leicester, vidtualler. Sols, Aléx- 
ander and Co. New Ihn, 

Wigglesworth W. and J. W. 
Halifax, York, merchants. 
worth and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Wardle R. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, livery 
— keeper. Sols. Palmer and Co. Bedford 


OW. 


Wigglesworth 
Soke Wiglest 
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CERTIFICATES, Feb. 25. 


W. Fairclough and E. Swainson, Liverpool, 
merchants. H. Jackson, Strand, vintner. J. 
Howard, Manchester, wire worker. W. Broom, 
Liverpool, dealer. W. Thomas, Little Marcle, 
Herefordshire, farmer. J. F.Smith, Norwich, 
shaw! manufacturer. J. Rudhai, Gloucester, 
bell founder. J Wain, Camberwell, wool 
broker. R. Carless, Hereford, grocer. R 
Smith, York, machine maker. J. Kinder, Ar- 
bury-mill, Warwickshire, miller. T. Eglinton, 
‘Newgate-street, woollen draper. J. Kell, King- 
ston upon Hull, master mariner. 

BANKRUPTS, Frd. 8. 


Budgett B. R. Stoke-lane, Somerset, common 
brewer. Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford- 


row 
Bragg W. Whitehaven, grocer. Sol. Clennel, 
Staple Jnn. 
Brain W. Smethwick, Stafford, maltster. Sols. 
Wimburnand Co, Chancery-lane. 
Bamford J. Hythe, Kent, innkeeper. Soi. 
Barnes, Clitford’s Ina. 

Bailey T. Macclesfield, Chester, linen draper. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery-iane. 

Bryan G. Sou:hampion-street, Covent Garden, 
apothecary. Sod. Lumsden, New Inn. 

Culham P. R. King-street, Lambeth, brewer, 
Sol. Blacklow, Frith-street, Suho. 

Coleman T. Birmingham, carrier. Sols. Baxter 
and Co. Furnival’s Ina. 

Dodd M. Change-alley, ship and insurance 
broker. Sol. Farren, Threadneedle-strect. 
Ferguson W. and G Brown, Kendal, West- 

moreland, shoemakers. Sol. Jackson, Tem- 


le. 

Gibson R and W. Woodcok, New-street, Co- 
vent Garden, working jewellers. Sol. Goodall, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Harvard J. Blackmore-street, Drury-lane, dealer 
in glass and Staffordshire ware. Sol. Pownall, 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Hopps T. Green Hammerton, York, leather 
seller. Sojs. Mayhew and Co. Symond’s Inn. 

Hartley J. Lancaster, cotton manufacturer. 
Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Hickman J. Birmingham, plater. Sol. Alex- 
ander, Carey-street. 

Hall T. Ashborne, Derby, coach maker. Sols. 
Alexander and Co. New Inn. 

Haselden J. and T. Stewart, London Wall, 
horse dealers. Sol. Watson, Clifiord’s Inn. 
Herbert T. Hanway-street, Oxford-street, ha- 
berdasher. Sol. Furnival’s Jan. 
Keating A. Strand, silversmith. So/, Ayrton, 

Gray’s Inn. 
Male J. Lanteglos by Camelford, Cornwall, 
miller. Sol. Fairbank, Staple Inn. 

Nicholls T. Marlows, Herts, paper maker. Sols. 
Lambe and Co. Princes-street. 


Ripley T. Lancaster, merchant. Sols. Alex- 
ander and Co. New Inn. 
Ripley W. Lancaster, merchant. Sols. Alex- 


ander and Co. New Inn. 
Tonge C. J. Stockbridge, Southampton, taylor. 
Sol. Allen, Clifford’s Inn. 

Thorpe G. Queen-street, Edgware-road, wheel- 
wright. Sol. Francis, New Boswell-court. 
Turner E. Great Sherston, Wilts, cotton ma- 

nufacturer. Sols. Long and Co, Gray’s Inn. 
Wotton Mary, Ermington, Devon, victualler 
Sols. Brooks and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 
Williams J. Lower Coleman-street, Bunhill- 
row, paper stainer. Sol, Luckett, Wilson- 
street, Finsbury-square. 
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Wallworth T. Stockport, Chester, manufactu- 
rer. Sols. Wright and Co. Temple. 
CERTIFICATES, March 1. 
A. Illingworth, George-yard, Lombard-street, 
merchant. SS. Turner, Sheffield, mercer. F, 
and L. Laoy, South-street, Finsbury-square, 
merchants. J. Thompson, Wapping all, 
ship owner. G. Betts, Charles-street, Grosve- 
nor-square, upholder. H. Ford, Portsmouth, 
hardwareman. T. Peet, Horwick, Lancaster, 
calico printer. J.Checketts, Weyfields, War- 
wick, lime burner. P. Heath, jun. Shrewsbury, 
Salop, butcher. J. Dangerfield, Whitechapel 
Market, hay salesman. i. and W. Parry, Caer- 
leton, Monmouth, tin plate manufacturers. 
J. Tomlinson, Tooley-street, Borough, haber- 
dasher. W. Shaw, Sculcoates, York, merchant. 
W. Gibbon, Pontefract, York, wooilen draper, 
G. Beaumont, Crowle, Lincoln, woollen dra- 
be. Phillips, Carmarthen, money serivener. 
WV. Lewis, Dudmasion Lodge, Salop, muller, 
T. Dixon, Istekirk Hall, Westmoreland, miller, 
T. Tomlinson, Leek, Siatford, shopkeeper. L, 
Cooke, Winsley-strect, St. Mary-te bone, seeds- 
man. J. Wilson, Coventry, wine merchant. 
J. Lepingwell, Little Yarmouth, merchant. 
G, Dormand, North Shic!4;, Northumberland, 
grocer. W. Bedford, Aidersgare-street, gold 
beater. J. Porritt, Minorics, cheesemonger. J. 
Bedford, Fen Drayton, Catsbridge, dealer. C, 
M-Carthy, Long-lane, wervordsey, skinner. 
T. Lowndes, Mitre-court, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman. CC. Farrer, Doncaster, York, 
jeweller. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Fed. 11. 

Brown J. the younger, kodvovough, W. C. 

Brown, Stonehouse, and J. Morse, Downheld, 

ail in the County of Gloucester, clochiers. 
Hughes N. Bedford, cattle dvater. 

BANKRUPT». 

Bennett G. Lancaster, tanner. Sols. Hurd and 

Co. ‘Tomple. 
Bright Watling-street, silk manufacturer. 

Sol. James, Buckiersbuiv. 
Eall J Windmill-street, Finsbury-square, sta- 

tioner. So/. Street, Broad-street. 
Cooke J. Colchester, coach maker. Sols. 

Forbes and Co. Ely-place. 
Close J. Doncaster, York, broker. Sols. Long- 

dill and Co. Gray’s Inn. 
Earl A. Carlisle, druggist. Sol. Birkett, Cloak- 


lane. 
Empson G. Sheffield, York, tanner. Sol. Blake- 
lock, Serjeant’s Inn. 
Higgins J. North Nibley, Gloucester, clothier. 
Sol. Williams, Red Lion-square. 
Hornsby I sen. Nenthead, Cumberland, woollen 
draper. Sol. Birkett, Cloak-lane. 
Jefferies W. Gloucester, plumber. Sol. King, 
Serjeant’s Inn. 
King W. Leamington, Warwick, livery stable 
keeper. Sols. Hicks and Co. Bartlett’s- 
buildings. 
Martin T. Chichester, collar maker. 
and Co. Covent Garden. 
Robinson W. Carlisle, mercer. Sol. Hodgson, 
Aldermanbury, London. 
Rogers S. Trevethin, Menmouth, coal tar ma- 
papeaerer, Sols. Price and Co. Lincoln’s 
no. 
Sucksmith 8S, Lancaster, cotton manufacturer. 
Sols. Hard and Co. Temple. 
Shacklock J. Nottingham, mercer. Sol. Batty, 
Chancery lane. 
Scarborongh John, Buckden, Huntingdon, inn- 
holder. Sol. Clennell, Staple Inn, 
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Scarborough William, Stilton, Huntingdon, 
innholder. Sol. Clennel!, Staple Inn. 

Worsey J. Bilston, Stafford, blank maker. 
Sol. Egerton, Gray's Inn. 

Wigglesworth W. and J. W. Wigglesworth, 
Hali ex, York, merchants. Sols. Wiggles- 
worth and Co, Gray’s tun. 

Young FE. Greenwich, dealer. Sol. Reed, 

Mark-lane. 


CERTIFICATES, March 4. 


R. Jackson, Frostraw, York, wool dealer, 
W.Gernon, Langborne Chambers, Fenchurch- 
street, merchant. W. Neilson, Liverpool, iner- 
chaut. W. Wilson, Hatvkesdale, Cumberland, 
dealerand chapman. S. Worthington, late of 
Pendleton, Lancaster, calico printer. KR. Beck- 
with, Newcastle upon Tyne, merchant. W 
Chester, Owsley, Salop, maltster. E. Kirk- 
patrick, Moat, Cumberland, butter factor. J. 
Boyce, Romford, Essex, farmer. J.T. English, 
late of Alsop’s-buildings, Middlesex, merchant. 
J. Shipley, Birmingham, coach maker. C. 
Pugsley, High Holborn, floor cloth manufactu- 
rer. A. Macnair, Queen-street, Middlesex, book 
binder. E. Forster, Gloucester, picture frame 
dealer. T. Richards, Liverpool, merchant. J. 
Liverpool, timber merchant. H.Nor- 
dish, Meopham, Kent, butcher. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Feb. 15. 
Griffith D. Canterbury, draper. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Ashworth J. Lancaster, woot manufacturer. 

Sols. Parry and Co. Temple. ‘ 
Bannister M. jun. Trowbridge. clothier. Sols. 

Lowe and Co Southampton-buildings. 
Cooper H. Gloucester, cheesefactor. Sol. King, 
*Serjeant’s Inn. 

Davies B. Cardiff, Glamorgan, draper. Sol. 

Heelis, Staple Inn. 

Foster W. Leicester, grocer. Sols. Long and 

Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Foster S. Leicester, tallow chandler. Sols. 

_ Long and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

George T. Leeds, merchant. Sol. Lake, Dow- 
gate-hill. 

Hull G. Warwick, fellmonger. So/. Dawson, 

New Burlington-street. 

Hyams M. Pall Mall, Lapidary. Sol. Isaacs, 

St. Mary Axe. 

Jones E. Ludgate-hill, haberdasher. Sol. Jop- 

son, Castle-street. . 

Keen W. Aldersgate-street, cork manufacturer. 

Sols. Robinson and Co. Walbrook. 

KoeH J. Poplar, Roman cement manufacturer, 

Sol. Cranch, Broad-street. 
Lamb A. J. Wood-street, Cheapside, ribbon 

manufacturer. Sol. Cole, Cateaton-street. 
Munkley G. Hay, Brecon, merchant. Sol. 

Smith, Gray’s Inn. 

Morgan D * Neath, Glamorgan, ironmonger. 
Sols. Laneand Co Lawrence Pountney-hill. 
Palk C. East Te'gnmouth, Devon, linen dra- 

per. Sol. Tozer, Teignmouth. 

Paterson T. and T. Harwood, Size-lane, hat 
maker. Sol. Partin, Walbrook. 
= B. Leeds, hosier. Sol. Lake, Dowgate- 
ill, 


Simpson J. Kingston upon Huil, oil merchant. 
Sol. Dyke, Temple. 

Smethurst H. Oldham, Lancaster, hatter. Sols 
Milne and Co. Temple 

Temby P. Camborne, Cornwall, innkeeper. 
Sols. Youngand Gray’s Inn. 

Waldegrave S. Sewardstone, Essex, coach mas- 
ter. Sol, Hamerton, Bishopsgate-street. 
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Warwicker J. Trowbridge, Wilts, clothier. 
Sols, Lowe and Co. Southampton-buildings. 
Wailes G. Meldon Park, Northumberland, far- 

mer. Sol. Hartley, New Bridge-street. 


CERTIFICATES, March s8. 


J. Howett, St. Martin’s-lane, builder. Le 
Rice, Ashby de la ~Zouch, porter merchant. 
H. Hughes, Manchester, grocer. W. Dawson, 
Wakefield, money serivener. J. Luke, Exeter, 
ironmonger. R. Copland, High-street, Borough, 
linen draper. J. Tucker, Long Acre, linen 
draper. G. Franks, Redcross-street, hatter. E. 
Besford, Brook’s-mews, hackneyman. J. Fay, 
Upper George-street, Portman-square, linen 
manufacturer, T. Kendle, Great Yarmouth, 
woollen draper. W. Carter, Sulgrave, North- 
amptonshire, baker. J. Glyde, Chard, Somerset- 
shire, grocer. E. Phillips, Bristol, grocer, W. 
Haw, Bristol, plane maker. M. Smith, Bris- 
tol, coal merchant. J. Firth, jun. Whitley 
Lower, Yorkshire, clothier. W. Bate, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, brick maker. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Fed. 18. 


Powell C. R. Warrington, publican. 
Smith W. Leominster, farmer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Braithwaite J. Leeds, merchant. Sol. Wilson, 
Grevi'le-street. 

Coxon E. Derby, lime burner. Sols. Holme 
and Co. New Inn. 
Cunningham James, Market-street, Bedford, 
corn dealer. Sol. Coleman, Furnival’s Inn. 
Chadwick R. jun. York, grocer. Sol. Egerton, 

Gray's Inn. 

Heward J. York, ship builder. Sol. Eyre, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Jordan J. Houndsditch, publican. Sols. Ford 
and Co. Temple. 

Kernan T. St. James’s-street, tailor. Sol. Pun- 
ton, W ine-office Court, 

Morrison W. Newcastle upon Tyne, rope ma- 
ker. Sol. Hartley, New Bridge-street. 

Marsher H. G. Chester, carpenter. Sols. Stone 
and Co. Temple. 

Methuen R. Manchester, manufacturer. Sol. 
Ellis, Chancery-lane. ; 

Scott A. West Smithfield, hardware merchant. 
Sol. Griffiths, Featherstone-buildings, Hol- 
born. 

Smith L. Stanwix, Cumbérland, lead miner. 
Sol. Battye, Chancery-lane. 


{ Vollans J. Leeds, carpenter, Sols. Tottie and 


Co. Poultry. 
White W. Coventry, victualler. 
and Co. Coventry. 
Watson W. Wakefield, York, corn dealer. 
Sol. Evans, Hatton Garden. 
Wall G. North Shields, ship builder. Sols. 
Meggison and Co New Inn. 
CERTIFICATES, March 11. 
D. Pullen, Spread Eagle Court, Threadneedle- 
street, broker. W. Watson, Abingdon-row, 
merchant. N_ Bell, Boreham’ Park, Hertford, 
hay jobber. W. Booth, Staffordshire Potteries, 
potter. J. Smith, Hudderstieid, York, cooper 
H. Whitaker, Manchester, dealer. 
Birch, Walbrook, ship chandler, G. Roberts. 
Somerset, school master, W. 1. Newman, 
Gloucester, horse dealer. J. Court and J. L, 
Diggles, Savage Gardens, merchants. J. Mocket. 
Isle of Thanet, Kent, farmer. W. Macknight, 
Cumberland, meal dealer. W. Brierly, Halifax, 
York, grocer. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Feb. 20, 1816. Fire-Ofice Shares, Reb. 20 

Canals. } 3. 

Chesterfield .... Div. 67... — 


on 


Bendy Cogninc bop zal. 07 
Camphire, refined .. lb. 0 4 
Ditto unrefined . 10 10 
Cochineal, fine black, ib. 1 10 
Ditto, East-India.... 0 3 
Coffee, tine bond....cwt. 4 14 
Ditto ordinary ...... 3 6 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b. 0 
Ditto Jamaica .. 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 4 1 
Elephants’ ‘Teeth ...0..20 
Scrivelloes 0 
Flax, Riga ...... 65 
Ditto Petershurgh .. 53 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 9 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 
Ditto, English.. 0 
Gum Arabic, Tuskey,ewt. 10 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 43 
Ditto Petersburgh . 


_ 


2 

0 

1 

1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

6 4 

6 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

Indigo, Caraccas . . Ib. 0 0 0 0 

Ditto East- Indja . jin 2 4 08 

IronBritish bars... ton 9 0 10 0 

itto Swedishe.c.N.D. 21 0 22 0 

Ditto, Swed..2nd sort 000 00 

Lead in pigs...... ton 18 0 00 

Wittased ...... ton 21 0 00 

Ditto white .... ton 33 0 0 0 

Logwood ........ton 3 5 0 8 10 

Madder, Dutchcrop,ewt. 0 0 0 6 6 

Mahogany ........ ft. 0 1 8 O 2 

Qil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 16 0 0 0 0 

Ditto Florence,} chest 2 3 0 0 0 

Dittowhale ....,...34 0 0 0 0 

Ditto spermaceti..ton 66 0 0 0 0 

Pitch, Stockhelm..cwt. 016 0 0 O 

Raisins, , bloom....cwt. 5 00 0 0 

Rice, Carolina bond .. 2 0 0 2 4 

Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 331 0 4 

Ditto Leeward Island 09 210 O 3 

Saltpetre, East-India,cwt.116 0 2 8 

Silk, thrown, Italian, |b. 2 8 O 3 6 

Silk, raw,.. Dittlo.. 1.2 0 20 

Tallow, Russia, white 1,17 6 2.18 

Ditto————-, yellow 217 6 2 18 

Tar, Stockholm .-bar. .1 4 6 0 0 

Tin iv blocks......cwt. 419 0 5 O 

Tobacco, Maryland, Ib, 0 0 S O 1 

Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 8 O 1 

Wax, Guinea,.....ewt. 810 0 9 9 

Whate.fins (Greenl )ton 700 0 0 0 
Wine: 

Red Port, bond pipe...33 0 0 40 0 

Ditto Lisbon....,..... 40 0 0 50 0 

Ditto Madeira........ 50 0 0 55 0 

itto Mountain.,...-.. 30 0 0 36 0 

itto Calcavella...... 0 0 0 O O 

6 0 


Ditto Sherry....... butt 
Saeed 


Coventry .... (Div. 


Eliesmere and Chester(D41.) 60 0 
Grand Junction ..{Div. 41... 140 — 


Grand Surry ......... 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51.75 — 
Huddersfield ..... 10O— 
Keaouett and Avon.. Div.— 15 — 
Lancaster...... Div. 1l..... 17 10 
Leeds aud Liver pool (Div. 82. ris 230 — 
Old Union...... Div. 4/7. .... 99 — 


Oxford ......Div.31l. .... 420 — 
Peakforest GS — 
Shropshire ...... Div. 4l..... 78 — 
Stratford ...... 26 10 
Swansea .... Div. ‘lol. 
Thames and Medway ...... 

Trent and Mersey.. Div. 604. 120) — 
Warwick & Birming. Div.127. 259 — 
Worcester and Birmingham... 20 — 


Wey and Arun............. 100 — 
Docks. 
East India........Div.71... 1833 — — — 
London ...... Div. 3l..... 57 — — 
West India .... Div. 10/..... . 160 —- —— 
Roads. 
Dover Street..100sh. 70pd... 100 — — — 
Commercial . BU — — — 
Highgate Archway 501. sh. . 9- —— 
Insurance Companies. 
Atlas ....... 50 Spd....... 2— —— 
Eagle...... 50 Spd. ...... —— 
Hope ...... 50 22e---— 
Imperial ..... -500 50pd... 49 — — — 
London Ship 180 0 0 


Albion...... 510sh £50 pd. 32 with Div, 
Royal Exchange .......... 220 — —— 


Birmingham Life . 1001 ‘pd. 
Waler rouhs.. 
Kent 100 pd. (Div. 21.).... 33 — 
London Bridge.... Div.2l.l0s 4 — 
Grand Junction .....50...... 23 — 
Manchester and Salford 100 20 — 
South London .. 100sh,... 22 — 
West Middlesex .......... 
Bridges. 
(Disct.) 12 


Waterloo ..100pd 
Ditto Old re 100 all pd 54 — 
Vauxhall 100pd ........- - 3110 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 75 gs. 40 — 
Russel 25 gs. .... 


Beeralstone .... 38pd. ...... 
Great Hewas....15pd...... 115 — 
Miscellaneous. 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p25 — — — 
Lon..Flour Comp. ..14pd..° 110 — — 
Auction Mart 50pd. Div. 1. —— 
Gas Light aud Goke Com, 50 pd 2 Dis - = 


< 
£. 8. 640 — — 
q Ditto pearl ...... 3 12 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Dryness 
by Leslie’s 
Hygrom. 


10 Fair 
6 Cloudy 
5 Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Rain 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Pair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Sn. Sh. 
Showry 
Showry 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Cloudy 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d, Lo 20s. 
Africa, 29s. 
Amelia Island, 49s. to 69s. 
American States, 4s. to 6gs. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. to 31s. 6d. 
Brazils, 2 gs. to 50s. 
Bremen, Hamburgh, &c. 1}gs. to 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 31s. 6d. 
Canada, gs. 
Cape of Good Hope, 239s. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. 3gs. 
East-India (Co. ships) 34gs. to 49s, 
out and home, 79s. 
France, 20s. to 2g. 
Gibraltar, 31s. 6d. 
Gottenburgh, s. d. tos 
Greenland, out and home, gs. 
Holland, 20s to 14gs. 
Honduras, &c. 249s. to 3gs. 
Jamaica, 29s. to 50s, 
Leeward Jslands, 35s. to 40s. 
Madeira, 30s. 
Malta, Italian States, kc. 39s. 
Malaga, 2igs. 
Newfoundland, &c. 39s. 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymeuth, 19s. 9d. 
to 20s. 
River Plate, 3gs, 
Southern Fishery, out and home, gs. 
Steckholm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. gs. 


Chronicle. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 17\b. 6oz..,..5s 11d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11......2 11 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 eee: 
The do. ditto ditto 2 23,.....0 @ 
POTATOES. 
Kidney,..... & 0 0| Ox Nobles... 3 100 
Champions... 4 0 0] Apple..,... 4100 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8h. to sink the Offal. 
Beef veal. am. 

a, s. d. 
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Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 lbs. .. 
Loaves, 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to 


COTTON TWIST. 
Feb. 18. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s, 3d. 
No. 120 7s, Od. 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 8d. 
Discount—15 to 20 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

Feb. 3. .. 338 6d to 43 9 | 34s 0d to 48 9 

10. .. 33s Od 0! 348 6d 

17. .. 35s 6d 88 348 Od 3 

24... 353 0d 440(| 35s Od 470 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 21d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 17d 45|b. per doz. 27 
Crop hides for cut. 19d | Ditto 50 to 70.. 56% 
Flat Ordinary .. 18d | Seals, Large.... 98 
Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled 94s.; curd 988 
CANDLES; per doz. 12s. 6d. ; moulds 135. Od, 


Course of Exchange. 
Bilboa 353 | Palermo, per oz. 116d 
Amsterdam, us. 39-4 | Leghorn 47+ 
Dittoat sight 38-10 | Genoa 
Rotterdam 12-2 | Venice, 
Hamb. us. 2 36-2 | Naples 
Altona us. 2 36-3 | Lisbon 
Paris, 1 d.d. 25-20] Oporto 
Ditto, 2 us, Rio Laneire 
Madrid Du! olin 
Cadiz, 35 | Cock 
agio Bank of Hollav d, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW .— ar sMITHFLELD, 
Clover. 


aoos® 


3 
Jao, 22 | 35 | 49 | 40 | 29,60 
22 | 43 | 49 | 45 
23 | 46 | $4 | 52 90 
24 | 52 | 54/49 | 30,15 
95 | 47 | 51 | 47 | 
26 | 45 | 47 | 46 99 
27 | 42 | 44 | 44 
28 | 44 | 46 | 44 20 
99 | 44 | 47 | 44 
30 | 44 | 54] 46 ,t2 
31 | 45 | 52 | 40 
Feb 1 | 40 | 54) 42 937 Jan 31..4 6/4 8/5 4/5 6/0 @ 
2/42/44) 40) 37 Feb. 7..4 8/4 6/6 0/5 4/0 0 
3 | 40 | 42 | 40 14..4 6/5 016 4/0 0 
4 | 39 | 45 | 42 | 29,70] 21..4 016 410 
6 | 41 | 54 | 44 |: SUGAR. 
7 | 44 | 52 | 47 | 30,07}: 1046 
8 | 47 | 51 | 45 1178 
9 | 45 | 50 | 46 16 |: 118s i 
10 | 47 | 50 | 45 | 29,04 1088 j 
11 | 45 | 42 | 34 90 { 
12 | 38 | 43 | 38 
13 | 38 | 45 | 39 | 
14 | 42 352 j 
15 | 42 | 52 | 40 
16 | 42 48 | 40 470 
17 | 42 | 55! 63 
x 18 | 59] 54 | 50 ,98 
19 | 40 | 48 | 46 | 30,10 
20 | 45 | 49 50] 29,50 
a. a. #2. d. 
Jan 30 ...6 0 O| £2 2 0 
Feb 6..5156 1:2 20 
13..810 O 
200..51 0 250 


& 


A/ 
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Daily Price of STOCKS, from 22nd January, to 2ist February, 
an. |——| —|— 
22224 | 6242 6312 | 801, 9S | — 162 | — |19232%p |17p | 634 
23| — | 623°64 | 803, 95} — 16 11-16 —| —— | — |15p | 633 
24 224 6355 63: 3 8; 943) — 16 11-16 —| —— | —| — 26p | 63! 
25, — | 633 (63! 3 — | 943] — | —— | —| — | — 5p | 63! 
27, — | 63: 3 803, 95) — 1116 —| —— | — |193326p | 63 
98 224') 6332 631 63, 803/942] — 116 9-46) 624) | —|— 17p | 633] 
— | | sol 951] — 11-16 — | -—— |.— |194 | ip | 63° 
31225 | 6455 | 81 | 955, — 16 13-16, 623; —— | — {194 |27p | 64 
Feb. } | | ra 
1 ~ 642 5 632 43) 81; 962; — 16 15-16, — | —— | — | — 644) 
3226 | 643 5 6422 sz!) 963) — |17 | —| —— | — lies | 
40261) | 963] | | —| — Sip | 
5232 | 6423 | 965) — 17 1-16 —| —— | — |39p |18p | 643 
6 237! 65; 65 64; 842) 96+ — 17 7-16 —| —— | — |198 | 652) 
7237 | 66! 42 833| 984] — j162 642) —— | — [198 |33p |18p | 65! 
$226 | 654 | 84) — |I7p | 652) 
10939 | 66, 7/65! 62/85 | 99 | — j172 — | —— | — | 
11,240 | 6722 66: 72, 853, 993] — 117 15-16 — | —— | — 1995,31p |17p 
12.240 | 672 66} 85.) 983) — |17 13-16 653) —— | — |199 | 
13|238 | 664 7 65% 6; 842) | — 17 1-16 — | —— | — |198 |15p | 663)" 
142381) 674 63/661 52) 85 | 96!) — 117 | 65} —— | — |198 | 664 
1512371| 6634 53 843) 972 — 17 —— | — |198 25p |13p | 66 
17257 | 6648 842 073) 9.16 — — | — 26p jLap | 66 
18/237 | 6682 [66 53) 843! 972] 972,17 7-16 —| —— | — |14p | 66 
19 Ash Wednesd| | | 
2023 1 (661 53, 842 98 17 9-16 —| —— | — |198 |15p | 66, 
21 2373 663! 843 98 | — |17 9-16 653) —— | — lop 66! 
| 


IRISH FUNDS. 


ld 6 per cent. ..., 


Bank Shares .. 


New Loan 6 per cent. (96 —|96} —| 97 
Louisiana 6 per ceut . 


96 


& 
| 
| | 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 
IN LONDON. PHILADELPLIA. 
Jan. 24. 28. Feb. 4.'Dec. 26. Jan. 13 
} 
| 
3 per cent. ...... ‘ -|- 64 


Prices of tie 
FRENCH FUNDS 
From Jan. 18, to 
Feb. 17. 


5 per 

Cent. | Bank 
consols, Actions. 
1817 


Jan. ifr. c.) fr. ec. 
1150 — 
1142 50 
1135 — 


18'56 50 
21160 25 


2559 10 


By J. M. Richardson, 


#04530 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
ist 
| 
| 
| 
@ 
| 
t 
| 
| | | 
1133 75) | 
2859 —| 1140 
3050 —| 1140 —| | 
Feb. | 
th 159 20) 1142 50) - 
460 75) 1147 50 
660 10) 1150 — 
| 860 40) 1150 | 
‘| 1160 70) 1960 | 
13/69 8¢] 1171 —| | 
— —| 17/60 1182.— 
at 
log 
ta 
| 


for Ace 


532 
63- 
63! 
632) 
634 
63° 
64 
6 1) 
643) 
642 
654 
651 
653) 

671 

674)" 

664)" 

66 

66 

66. 

66! 
e 
VDS 

to 
ink 
ions.| | 

c. 
0 
12 50 
33°75) 
10 
10 — 
42 
47 50 
50 — 
50 —| | 
60 
71— 
82 50 


